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NOTE TO EEVISED EDITION. 



I HAVE not thought it necessary to make much 
change in the text of this treatise^ as it appeared 
in the edition published by me anonymously now 
thirteen years ago. I have, however, added the returns 
of the census of 1861 to the statistics given in Chapters 
VIIL and IX.; aud I could not omit to notice the 
remarkable advance that has taken place, during these 
years, in public opinion and in legislation, on the 
relative position of the sexes — an advance that has 
surpassed my expectation. 

Abbbdkhn: May, 1870. 
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INDUSTRIAL & SOCIAL POSITION OF WOMEN." 



That women of the middle ranks should^ through- 
out their best years, have no definite occupation — ^that 
their life should be marked by a purposeless tone, or 
by misdirecj^d aim — ^that they should be exposed to 
needless solitude — ^that their time should be too often 
valueless, their faculties unexercised, their talents lost, 
and their aspirations unfulfilled — ^are serious evils, 
entailing on woman herself much ill-health and un- 
happiness, and exercising on man and on society a 
reaction equally injurious. We would endeavour, in 
the present treatise, to measure the extent of these 
evils, and, partially at least, to trace their source. 
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The condition of women in the lower ranks will also 
occupy much of our attention ; it will be considered 
both in itself and in its relations with the position 
occupied by women in the middle ranks. 

We have found our task a difficult one — the more 
so that little aid was derivable from previous treatises. 
So chronic indeed has the custom become, of serving 
iip the subject in a mere rearrangement of platitudes, 
that the very title of the book will in all likelihood 
cause many to throw it down in disgust. We have 
done our best, however, to conduct the examination 
on independent grounds, and to rest our conclusions 
on facts within the knowledge of every one. 

It would betoken a hardihood of conviction we do 
not care to claim, had we not oftener than once paused, 
lest some of our statements should be inaccurate, or 
some of our conclusions ill-founded ; public opinion, 
even were we satisfied it is but the prejudice of custom 
and time, is too strong not to stagger any one that 
would combat it. But from such misgivings we have 
time after time arisen, with a deeper conviction that 
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the evils depicted are real, and that the remedies 
urged are salutary. 

It is some years since these pages were all but ready 
for the press ; yet, though in the interval public atten- 
tion has been more drawn to the subject than before, 
there is still room for the present contribution. We 
trust that even those differing with us in the conclu- 
sions arrived at, will at least, in the course of the 
inquiry, find considerations thrown out on points of 
detail that may not be deemed unimportant. 

May, 1857. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND SOCIAL POSITION OF WOMEN 
IN THE MIDDLE AND LOWER RANKS. 



CHAPTER I. 

INFLUENCES OF INDUSTRY ON THE CHABACTER. 

Ttll a comparatively recent period, the cultivated 
classes of society were subject, indirectly only, to the 
influences exercised by industry on the character of man. 
They reaped the fruits of industry in revenues and 
lordships, themselves however remaining an aristocracy 
— war -Eke, ecclesiastical, political, or fashionable, 
according to their age or country — but alike despising 
industrial occupation, and strangers to its reaction on 
the character. 

It is very different now. The social importance of 
industry, once so little recognised, has become the 
marked feature of the time. In our most advanced 
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communities the middle classes have acquired the 
greatest political weight, and a large measure of 
personal culture ; and even the better grades of the 
labouring classes receive the rudiments of sound edu- 
cation, and exercise no mean influence on society. 
Civilization is no longer in the keeping of a limited 
aristocracy ; it has permeated the masses, and owes both 
its recent progress and its future prospects to the elevation 
of the industrial ranks. In many countries the privi- 
leged castes of ancient times have been entirely swept 
away ; in the new communities that have sprung from 
our colonies, they never found a place ; and in our 
own country, they have to maintain an unequal struggle 
with rival and more popular elements. Wherever we 
turn our view, social power and personal culture are 
found in other hands than once held them; classes 
formerly unknown have taken the larger place in the 
social framework ; and it is these that infrise iuto modem 
life its characteristic spirit. 

So great a change in the social position of the millions 
to whose keeping civilization is for the time committed, 
cannot but have been attended with a change equally 
great in the character of civilization itself. In the indus- 
trial classes of modem society, its development is the 
product of influences very different from those determin- 
ing its form ia the ancient and mediaeval aristocracies. 
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Eren when the charaoteristics of these aristocraeies are 
compared amoDg themselves, strildiig contraste appear. 
The eiyilizatioii' of the theocratic Egyptian differs from 
that of the restless politic Ghreek ; of the Homan captain 
and senator, from that of the gruff German baron ; the 
ciTilization of the era of the Breformation, whether in 
Catholic or in Protestant countries, from that of the 
reactionary age that followed it. According to its seat 
for the time, to ihe occupation, circumstances, and race . 
of those to whom it is committed, civilization assumes 
a characteristic phase. Its intellectual form, its moral 
aspect, the tastes and maimers that spring from it — 
are determined by the pursuits, capacity, and his- 
torical position of the nations with whom, for the time, 
it dwells. In one age, religion alone moulds beUe&, 
prescribes duties, guides enjoyment. In another age, 
war is the leading occupation; and religion is but a 
behef in conquest, worship but invocation to the gods to 
favour the arms of the devotee, virtue but the one virtue 
— ^bravery, warlike glory the only fascination. In another 
age, politics rule; and people rest their faith on 
party and political creed, make it their chief end to 
serve their state friends, place their chief delight in 
finesse, intrigue, and the exercise of power. Anon, 
£Etshion bears the bell; and belief degenerates into 
vanity, virtue into etiquette, taste into levity. In a word, 

B 2 
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civilization owes its tone, its creed, its principles, its 
tastes, to the character and circumstances of the people 
with whom it dwells ; or rather, there is a mutual action 
between them. Generation after generation, bom to 
this heir-loom, imbibe from it the soul and spirit of 
their fathers ; learn to think their thoughts, act by their 
principles, be moved by their tastes ; but these, com- 
bined with new circumstances, wants, and vicissitudes, 
breed new thoughts, principles, and tastes, which in turn 
profoundly change those that are inherited; so that, 
age after agiB, civilization assmnes in each people a new 
and peculiar character. 

If the aspect of civilization is so various when we com- 
pare its developments in thie several forms of aristocracy, 
the contrast must be still greater when we compare these 
with its development within the industrial ranks of 
modem society. In the former, the cultivated classes led, 
comparatively ispeaking, a life of leisure and personal 
enjoyment, stimulated fitfully by 'warlike or political 
ambition ; while the toil of producing and distributing 
the necessaries and luxuries of life was imposed on slaves 
and other degraded classes, to whom was forbidden all 
approach to social power, liberty, or personal improvement ; 
but, in our day, most cultivated men spend the greater 
part of their time in industrial pursuits, while the labour- 
ing man is free to wield, and has fitted himself by educa- 
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tion to wieldy a large political influence. Education and 
industry, mental culture and bodily toil, civilization and 
the sweat of the brow — are thus brought together in the 
same men ; and what, for these men, is the result ? What 
cast of mind, what spirit, what tastes, are produced in 
ihemp By and by, we will review in detail the 
influences thus exercised, by industrial occupation, on the 
mind and character of those engaged in it, and through 
these on the prevalent civilization ; and then we shall 
find that industry, too, moidds the beliefe, the principles, 
the tastes, and the maimers of men, in like manner as 
reKgion, war, politics, or fashion determined the civiliza- 
tion of ages when these were in the ascendant ; and that, 
from the persistency and universality of industrial occu- 
pation, its influence on the mind is, and must be, deeper 
than any other. From the engrossing cares of industry 
few are free ; its influence sinks into the depths of our 
being, penetrates eveiy nook and comer of life, moulds 
our character with irresistible hand. Growing up in the 
mind of the man that works for his bread, civilization 
cannot be the same as when it filled the idle hours of the 
man of leisure. 

In comparing one aspect of civilization with another, 
it is very important to inquire, in what form, and to 
what extent, we can recognise in them the influence 
of woman. In some embodiments of civilization that 
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influence is almost entirely wanting ; others it pervades 
in a greater or less degree ; in none does it attain the 
importance we might expect. With the Athenians the 
seclusion of women was so great, that they ceased 
among that people to be fit companions for men, who 
therefore sought scope for their affections in less legi- 
timate relations; and, as a natural consequence, the 
literature of that people, while aboimding in fascinating 
pictures of friendship betwixt man and man, contains 
no tribute worthy of the relation of the sexes now 
regarded by all as the deepest and most hallowed. 
Among the Mahomedans, women are subject even to 
greater seclusion and degradation; and, as a conse- 
quence, the Mahomedan religion regards them as un- 
worthy of a place in heaven, ox at least as nnworthy of 
that heaven of bliss which it reserves exclusively for 
man. In ancient Rome, on the contrary, and in Sparta, 
woman was more honoured, was admitted more to the 
companionship of man, and even took an active interest 
in public affairs; as a consequence we find the ele- 
vating influence of her character in the virtues charac- 
teristic of these nations. The savage tribes of America 
treated their women as slaves or beasts of burden ; 
while the primitive German tribes, in one sense little 
less barbarous than those Indians, yet looked on their 
women with respect, and bequeathed to us, in that 
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sentunent, the germ. of our own dolnestic institufaons. 
About the time of the Reformation, or the age imme- 
diately succeeding it, women of rank received a liberal 
otdture and enjoyed a high degree of soaiel freedom; 
and, as a consequence partly of this, we find no age 
more remarkable for great names of both sexes. Queens 
then truly reigned' ; feminine influence had just weight 
in politics, learning, and social life. Lastly, how dif- 
ferent the religion of the ascetic monk, with its penances 
and vain formalities, from that living , religious faith 
ah^ady realised in the love that binds a family together ! 
Since, then, many estimable qualities of civilization 
flow from the influence of woman, it is of importance, 
with reference to modem times, to inquire whether her 
position is now such as to admit of her influence having 
due weight ; and, in particular, to inqiiire what position she 
holds with reference to that industry by which the 
character of modem life is chiefly determined. In 
the lower ranks, assuredly, much industrial labour falls 
to woman ; but it is only the more mechanical descrip- 
tions of toil ; she is excluded from situations of trust 
and of skiU, is denied the prospect of bettering her 
condition> receives neither guidance nor encouragement 
from women of the better ranks, who regard h^ efforts 
to earn an independent livelihood as a transgressicm of 
the sphere of woman, as a sort of treason to the set. 
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And as to the i¥;omen of the middle ranks, they have 
in industry nof place whatever; they have not been 
educated for industrial pursuits; there are no occupations 
open to them suited to their status ; nor is the public 
mind yet prepared for their undertaking such occupations. 
It is of the utmost importance to inquire, whether these 
conventional arrangements are attended with the bene- 
ficial results commonly attributed to them ; or whether, on 
the contrary, the exclusion of woman from the higher 
branches of non-domestic indusfay has not the effect 
of loosening her natural relations with society, of isolating 
her from the other sex, of alienating her from her race. 

We will, in the first place, direct our attention, 
-tomewhat in detail, to the importance of the several 
influences of industrial occupation on the minds of 
those engaged in it ; and thereafter apply our remarks 
to the position of women in the several ranks of modem 
society. 



§2. 

One of the most important influences of industry is 
that on the intelligence ; the culture of which, whether 
we consider individual development or the progress of 
mankind as a race, is mainly owing to its agency. If we 
take the trouble of reviewing our own lives, we shall be 
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satisfied of the great part industry has played in stimu- 
lating us to the attainment of intellectual skill and the 
acquisition of intellectual furniture of all kinds. Our 
education is undertaken chiefly in order to fit us for a part 
in industry; and> in adult life, our intellectual energies 
are called forth chiefiy by the necessity of earning 
a subsistence for ourselyes and those dependent on us* 
Industry, perhaps, is to us the only definite object on 
which we have concentrated our refiective powers and 
activities ; its arts have whetted our talents knd 
stimulated our invention ; it is in the conduct of busi- 
ness that our judgment and our prudence have been most 
put to trial ; it has compelled us to enlarge our know- 
ledge, and by placing us in contact with others has 
opened an imfailing source whence we might do so ; it 
keeps us alert in the observation of passing events, and 
leads us to take an interest in the social condition of our 
fellow-men ; it famishes us with a habitual test of reality 
and usefulness; it throws us on our resources, and 
exercises us in the use of our powers and our means. In 
a word, the practical intelligence of a man is, for the most 
part, attributable to the training he has received in 
preparation for, or in the practice of his industrial pro- 
fession, and to the social intercourse into which it has 
necessarily led him. So important an element, holding 
true almost of every man belonging to the middle and 
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the lower ranks, cannot but have weight in detennining 
the oivilization of modem life, and ought not to escape 
observation in an estimate of the social position now 
occupied by the female sex* 

Another source of the influence exercised by industrial 
occupation on the mind, is the care and anxiety attending 
it ; from their fangs a man engaged in business can scarcely 
ever cast himself free. There is the physical and intellec- 
tual exhaustion incident to an employment that tasks the 
energies for so many hours a-day ; there is the anxiety to 
neglect none of its duties, and the vexation at the errors 
or misfortunes that must often attend it ; there are the 
doubts of pecuniary success, the misgivings regarding our 
fitness for the profession undertaken, or for grappling 
with practical life in any shape ; there are the harsh 
and disagreeable details of many of its duties. "Hiese 
anxieties, ever present with the man of industry, drawing 
on his energies and sinking deep into the mind, impart 
a tone that soon becomes . habitual, and is nowhere so 
overpowering as during the hours passed at home after 
the labour of the day is over. 

Corresponding to the tone of care so planted in the 
character, is a group of pleasurable and hopeful feelings 
also connecting themselves with industry. The health- 
fulness of activity, the satisfaction of being employed 
usefully, the enjoyment of good fortune, the exciteinent 
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of hazard and competition^ a consciousness of fitness for 
duties undertaken, of spirit to grapple -with difficulties, 
the elation of success, the prospect of independence, and 
such like emotions, present to us the cheerful side of 
industrial employment. Whichever the lot that falls to 
us in business — success or adversity— on it depends a 
great part of our inmost character ; it moulds our most 
constant cares or our most constant hopes; and they 
mould us in turn. This is even more true of care than 
of hope ; — ^for, while our hold of hope is light, the better 
to meet the chance of disappointment, it is seldom that 
care springs from a fictitious source ; and the influence, 
therefore, of industry on the springs of character, through 
the persistance, deptii, and secrecy of many of its anxieties, 
it is beyond our power to measure. 

Industry likewise exercises an important influence on 
morality. One of the consequences of the rise of the indus- 
trial classes in status, and in personal culture, has been 
a conjunction of peculiar personal character on the one 
hand, and peculiar circumstances and duties on the other, 
— ^presenting in those ranks, as now constituted, a form of 
society, and a mode of Ufe, to which former maxims of 
conduct are in a great measure inapplicable. Our 
working classes are no longer composed of slaves ; in 
whom pretension to a conscience would be ridiculed. Our 
merchants are no longer of a proscribed and despised tribe. 
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Our lawyers, our scientific and Kterary men, no longer 
exclusively pursue their studies in the leisure hours of a 
clerical avocation. Our gentlemen are no longer found 
only in a leisured aristocracy. Our women of culture no 
longer move but in circles of fashion. Yet the old 
maxims of life remain, comparatively spealdng, a^ tiiey 
were ; our moral guides, overlooking the change that has 
passed over us, address themselves to a state of society 
gone by. They ignore the multitude of duties connected 
with industry ; the constant moral struggle encountered 
in it; the disheartening difficulties it presents; its tendency 
wholly to engross the mind ; the necessity of reconciling 
it with our other duties, with our pleasures, with our per- 
sonal culture ; the duties of superior and inferior; the duties 
of one class to another ; the relation in which industry 
stands to life and human destiny : these things were of 
little importance in former times, but are of paramount 
importance now. They constitute, in modem times, the 
fiercest battle-ground of vice and virtue ; a battle-groimd 
where for good or evil we must day after day be in our 
place. And the conflict is most acute in the middle 
ranks where industrial relations are most complex. 
That we have outgrown the maxims once sufficient to 
guide the conduct of life, is felt by most people ; the 
strides of socialism among the working-classes, and the 
spread of its principles in a milder form among educated 
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men, show us the desperate remedy some have been driven 
to by a desire to master the evil. 

Withdrawn from the direction of recognised spiritual 
guides, one of the most common influences of industrial 
occupation is to destroy such principles of morality as 
have been otherwise acquired. Either men are unable, 
without help, to apply these principles to industrial 
transactions, or they find it attended with pecuniary 
ruin to do so, or they feel that industrial matters ought 
to be regulated by rules of their own, or they simply 
yield to the force of example ; but, from one motive or 
another, men in worldly affairs usually give the gO-by 
to received moral precepts ; and industry, left to get on 
as it best may, has fallen into a shifting code of morality 
of its own, too often so devoid of rule that it is 
difficult for those engaged in it to preserve even legal 
honesty. The havoc so made in the higher principles of 
conduct, is sufficiently notorious, and is probably illus- 
trated to some extent in every one ; there are few that 
cannot recal a time when they had hoped to adhere, 
amid all discouragements, to a purity of principle then 
untarnished, but since wrecked on the temptations, 
sophistries, and necessities of industrial life. 

But there is also a beneficial influence of industry 
on morality, less recognised, but even of greater moment 
than the deleterious one just referred to. No man can 
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wholly escape the bad effects of an unaided struggle with 
inconsistencies and difficulties ; but wherever strength of 
character enables a man to bear up in some measure 
against them, and to resist the prevailing temptations in 
business to adopt an equivocal morality, he finds in. 
industry a means unrivalled in its fitness for training the 
moral faculties. It rubs off cant, empty sentimentality, 
and too great indulgence in the luxury of gratifying 
the feelings. Honesty, honour, and justice it exacts in 
a degree called for in no other circumstances of life. 
It gives a practical form to our impulses ; embraces in it 
many domestic and social duties ; obliges us to sacrifice 
our ease, and undergo a large amount of active duty 
on behalf of others; gives an insight into the work- 
ings of society. And that perpetual moral struggle, 
ruiuous to the principles of weak men, and indeed too 
much for any one so long as unaided by recognised 
guidance, yet on the whole acts as a stimulus to the 
energies of a superior mind, and imparts an unusual 
amoxmt of training and experience. The moral culture of 
an upright man of business, cannot but exceed far what 
is possible in a sedentary life or in affluent leisure. 
And it is worthy of remark that, while the deleterious 
influence of industry on the morality of life will 
disappear as the difficulties and inconsistencies it 
flows from are adjusted, this more beneficial influence 
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will, in the progress of time, be more and more con- 
solidated. 

That the moral influences of industry form a vital 
element in personal character and in modem ciyilisation, 
cannot be denied; and the consideration how far the 
female sex is excluded from them, must possess corre- 
sponding importance. 

As industry moulds, in a great degree, the intelligence, 
the iiemperament, and the principles of man ; so, for the 
most part, it famishes him, directly or indirectly, with his 
stock of information, and with the objects that interest 
him. Matters of busiaess and the ongoings of trade are 
the staple subjects of talk with men, whenever and 
wherever they meet ; and nineteen people out of twenty 
have no taste or interest that does not connect itself with 
their industrial employments. In these most men are 
wholly engrossed ; in making money they find all their 
aspirations gratified ; to the task, therefore, they give 
their heart and soul. Industrial occupation is likewise 
the key to a knowledge of the social condition of our 
fellow-men. We not only acquire in it that personal 
experience alone enabling us to xmderstand the life of 
others, but it also brings us into actual contact with them 
in those pursuits in which most of their time is passed, 
and by which their character is formed. The know- 
ledge we have of our fellow-men, and our iuterest in 
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them gradually accumulate round this centre ; and we 
need not wonder. In addition to its mental and moral 
importance, it is through industry that men of the 
middle and working classes obtain the means of living, 
the necessaries, enjoyments, and happiness of life ; it is 
but natural, therefore, that whether as selfish or as 
sympathetic beings, our thoughts should group them- 
selves round this prime element. 

The springs of social action are equally bound up with 
industry. Caste and rank, influence and dependence, com- 
fort and destitution, the relations of one class with another, 
government and legislation, political content or discontent, 
social progress and the well-being of the community — are 
all roots or stems of industry* From these, or some of 
these, most of our pubUc movements spring ; or in them 
they end. 

Finally, industry lias told in no small degree on our 
popular philosophy ; that is, on the mode in which people 
view life, on their general method of reasoning and 
acting, on their belief regarding the destiny of man. 
The abstract sciences, which in all ages have modified 
the philosophy of the time, and whose influence in that 
direction must continue on the increase, owe to industry 
the chief stimulus to their cultivation. In a great measure, 
the progress of mathematics, astronomy, natural philo- 
sophy, chemistry, organic science, and poUtical economy— 
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is atiaributable to the prospects entertained of ibeir use- 
ful application to navigation, to the mechanical and 
chemical arts, to agriculture, to the practice of medicine^ 
and to the regulation of prices, wages, and rent. The 
fiuscination exerted by science on the mind of the student 
or of the discoverer is not enough ; wealthy educa- 
tional institutions must be provided for the culture of 
science, special education, the means of elaborate 
research. Discoveries already made must be adopted in 
practice, so as to prepare or lay open new ground for 
further progress. There must arise a popular interest in 
scientific pursuits; there must be a general concentration 
of resources and endeavour^ Even the abstract thinker 
himself must have sympathetic encouragement and hopes 
from without. Apart from the stimulus and the aid 
derived from useful applications to industry, discovery 
would not have advanced beyond a few rude guesses. In 
ibe present day, as in former times, we owe progress in 
science chiefly to men professionally concerned in the in- 
dustrial arts, or in conducting technical education for the 
practice of them ; and not only so, but, generally speak- 
ing, it is this intimate connection of science with art 
that keeps up in the mass of the people a sort of every- 
day attention to subjects of science viewed in a popular 
aspect ; it is through industry that most men arrive at 
any knowledge of science they possess ; and through it 
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they acquire a general but dear enougli notion of the 
practical bearing of science on human happiness, and 
on the arts ministering to it. 

But the influence of industry on the practical philo- 
sophy of man goes much fiirther. We have seen that to 
industrial occupation man jchiefiy owes the culture of his 
intelligence; that with it his spirits rise and fall ; that it 
is the chief sphere of trial to his moral nature ; that it 
moulds his character with the most plastic hand; that it is 
the chief means of his acquaintance with the world ; that 
it determines his place in society, and the sphere of his 
public and private life ; that he is driven to regard it as 
the dispenser of comfort, of power, nay indirectly even of 
virtue and vice ; need we wonder that his philosophy 
becomes at last tinged with the colour of these reflections; 
that a materialistic or fatalist tone steals over his views of 
life and destiny P Industry teaches the poor day-labourer, 
and the richest capitalist, that there is a Hmit to human * 
power — ^ihat the circumstances we are placed in are 
complex and conflicting — ^that in life it is difficult to 
attain a desired end. 

But along with this doctrine habitually impressed on 
the mind, there is inspired another, which, in some 
degree, is correlative to the former. Industry teaches us 
not only the limits of our power, it teaches us also how to 
use that power, how to turn to the best account the means 
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reaUy mthin our reach. It shows us the necessity of 
guiding our steps by definite knowledge, the necessity of 
recognising natural laws and conforming ourselyes to 
them; it teaches us the iiselessness, the mischief, of 
indefinite expectations, and the yalue of reality* 

Such are the chief influences of industrial occupation on 
the mind, — ^moulding, as we have said, the intelligence, 
the temperament, and the moral character of man, — ^his 
tastes, his politics, and his philosophy. 



§ 3. 

But if industrial occupation has stamped its character 

80 deeply on our Ufe, and on the civilization of our times, 

can woman with impunity be excluded from participation 

in it P If the mind and character of the one sex are 
deyeloped in a medium so different from that ia which the 

mind and character of the other is developed, is it to be 

expected that there can be much accordance between 

the two? Have we not gone too far in a conventional 

alienation of the sexes — an alienation as little beneficial 

to society at large, as it is prejudicial to the happiness 

of woman herself p 

Although the cause may not be generally recognised, 

people nevertheless admit that there is something far 

from satisfactory in the position of women in the middle 

c 2 
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ranks. There is a certain social desertion and loneliness 
that are even regarded as characteristic of their lot. The 
time of the other sex is absorbed in business ; the day is 
thrown idle on woman's hand. The thousand exciting 
events and undertakings that give eagerness to the atten- 
tion, and keep on stretch the faculties of man, are 
reckoned beyond her sphere. She can take no part, and 
can feel little interest, in public affairs. The pursuits of 
men, the movements of industry, the progress of science 
— ^in short, the whole ongoings of the outer world, are to 
her but a phantasmagoria, destitute of reality; and, in- 
deed, from her position, incomprehensible. In domestic 
changes and in personal incident alone, is she permitted 
to feel an interest ; and, as these are also relished by 
man during his leisure hours, it is unfair that she should 
not with him also feel an interest beyond them. As it 
is — ^prevented from mingling her regard in much that is 
of vital importance to tiie well-being of mankind; and 
from undertaking many duties to which she feels 
naturally called — ^there is entailed upon her a constant 
sense of alienation from society, and the still more 
oppressive sense of a purposeless existence. There is 
also wanting to woman that natural culture of the intel-* 
ligence, and that concentration of the energies, that are 
afforded to man by the necessities of his industrial 
avocations. 
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But the loneliness and the purposeless tone of life, 
characteristic of the lot that fells to women in tha 
middle ranks, and the want of a healthful and natural 
exercise of the mental faculties, are neither the only nor 
Qie worst evils of the entire exclusion of the sex in these 
ranks from non-domestic industry. From the same source 
has arisen an estrangement of the mind and character of 
the sexes, so deep in its nature, and so serious in its 
consequences, as to call for the most anxious cousidera- 
tion. In spite of the happiness that must establish 
itself within the domestic circle in the midst of all 
obstacles, there is, in the relation of the sexes in the 
middle ranks, an incongniity of taste, a diversity of 
pursnit, a clashing of sentiment, a want of common ground 
in matters of reasoning, — ^that are only repressed, or kept 
out of view, in order to prevent the still greater evils that 
their free development would injaict. How much is the 
wife a stranger to the mind, to the tastes, to the pursuits 
of her husband! How impossible is it for the sexes to 
break ground on any but the most common-place topics of 
conversation 1 The more important the subjects, the more 
serious the opinions entertained by either, the less proba- 
hility is there of mutual sympathy ; and so instinctively is 
the tendency to jar on these more serious topics felt, that 
the discussion of them, the expression even of our heartfelt 
sentiments regarding them, is for the most part avoided as 
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an impropriety. And no wonder : jfrom youth upwards the 
education of the sexes, whether at home, at school, or in 
general society, has been planned so as most effectually 
to estrange them ; and the elements of diversity thus 
planted, in mental training, in information, in tastes, and 
in principles, receive their full growth in after life under 
the influence of diversity of pursuit. The perverse effort 
of society to preclude in the sexes during the years of 
youth the growth of a community of mental power, taste, 
and sentiment, — is consummated in adult life by denying 
a community of experience ; and, — ^without community 
of education or of experience, — how is it possible for 
us to look for true mental accordance p Most people, 
therefore, can but move through Ufe bearing and for- 
bearing ; practising a mutual compromise of principles 
and tastes, and maintaining silence or reserve on all but 
common-place topics. In the midst, it may be, of much 
domestic affection,-^ur best hopes, our most cherished 
ideals of happiness most frequently remain unfulfilled, 
buried in the depths of our own breast. And if this is 
true even of domestic Kfe, where the strength of family 
attachment may overcome so much, how great must the 
evil be in other and no less important walks of life* 
It is to the same want of common attainments, 
common tastes, and common objects of interest, that 
we must attribute the formality and unsatisfying^ 
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nature of the whole social intercourse of our middle 
ranks, witii all the eyils consequent on such a social 
state. 

If we compare the position held by woman in the 
middle ranks on the one hand, with the position held by 
her, on the other hand, in the higher and lower ranks, we 
cannot but be struck with the contrast. In the higher 
and in the lower ranks she emphatically shares the lot 
of man ; — Pleading with him in the one a Hfe of affluent 
leisure, and bearing with him in the other a share of the 
labour characteristic of their common station, Bui, in 
the middle classes, though man in his estate approaches 
more nearly the lot of the labourer, woman would be an 
aristocrat; must needs spend her time in visiting and 
receiving visits, or in equally vain makeshifts to kill the 
time, like the lady of rank, she is above engaging in 
industrial pursuits ; and she even pities the lot of her sex 
in the labouring ranks, that women must share in these 
the lot of man ; but she forgets that for woman to 
find happiness in a life of ease, it is requisite that maa 
in the same rank be equally exempt from toil. Unliko 
the lady of rank, the lady of the middle classes is left 
alone during the day. Her husband, her suitor, her 
brother, her friend — ^in place of accompanying her in 
her visits, or in her other efforts to occupy a day of 
leisure, is busy at his desk, engrossed in his industrial 
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aTocations. Herein lies the drawback at present charac- 
teristic of woman's position in the middle ranks. In 
place of conforming to the medium in which her lot is 
cast^ she strains after a false station. Her education, 
ideas, and manners, have reference to a condition different 
from that she really occupies. She is brought up, and 
still demeans herself, as if she belonged to a different 
sphere from that of man in her own rank; and, as a 
natural consequence, there can be Uttle in common 
between them — ^the one trained for industry, the other 
for a life of fashion — ^the one for the world, the other 
for the drawing-room. 

As it is impossible for man, in the industrial ranks, to 
attain the freedom from occupation, that would place 
him on a footing of equality with woman as she is at 
present situated in these ranks, and, as the sexes cannot 
by these means be fitted to enjoy a companionship of 
common leisure similar to that open to the sexes in the 
higher ranks ; it remains, as the only alternative, that 
woman conform herself more than she at present does, to 
the medium in which, in the rank to which she belongs, 
man is necessarily placed ; — ^in a word, it would seem 
necessary, allowance being made for difference in circum- 
stances, that women of the middle ranks be admitted as 
far to non-domestic industry, as at present are the women 
of the labouring ranks. By this means only, does it 
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appear possible to remove the barrier that at present 
separates the sexes in the middle ranks ; and to bring 
about that' accordance of mind and of iaterest^ without 
which, eyen when comparatively happy, life is but a 
perpetual compromise and abnegation. We are far from 
regardiag the position of woman in the labouring ranks 
as satisfactory ; — ^but in the better grades of these ranks, 
there is in the position of woman much to call forth 
approbation and even envy. The families of the honest 
cottar, of the sturdy yeoman, of the trustworthy and 
enterprising artisan, present in the relation of woman to 
man almost all that could be desired : — similarity of 
education, of training, and of experience ; and, as a 
consequence, harmony of taste, unity of purpose, and all 
but equality in intelligence and judgment. "We would 
desire to see these blessings realised also in the middle 
ranks — ^where undeniably they are at present most 
wanting — blessings enhanced, as in these ranks they 
would be, by superior education and an enlarged sphere 
of duties; but it seems impossible to realise such a 
change in the middle ranks, unless woman abandon her 
present aspiration after a mode of life desirable only 
were it attainable by her in common with man, and at 
present, like other idle dreams, serving only to cheat her 
of the good really within her reach. The allurements 
of fashion fliat now fill her fancy, the elaborate training 
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she now receiyes in the accomplisliments of fashion, 
should henceforth be reckoned at their proper worth ; 
and her education and her pursuits be more adapted 
to the medium in which her lot is cast. Above all, in 
so far as circumstances permit, she must take part 
in the industrial occupations suited to her rank ; in like 
manner as already do her sisters of the labouring ranks. 
We do not mean that every woman of the middle ranks 
should participate in industry, any more than every 
woman of the labouring classes ; there are natural and 
proper Hmits to such employment — especially in the 
duties of maternity. But we mean that women in the 
middle ranks should cease to despise industrial occupation 
as such; and whenever possible should make it their 
duty to take part in it. 

It may startle us to be told that, in the middle ranks, 
the sexes are so far estranged from each other. So much 
of their time is passed together, they seem throughout 
Kfe to be on so intimate a footing, and to have so many 
enjoyments in common, that it appears incredible there 
should yet be a deep gulf between them, and that the 
chasm should be caused by the exclusion of women fix>m 
non-domestic industry — ^from that industry which, in 
name at least, is as a household word even to women 
themselves. Nevertheless, if it is the lot of man in the 
middle ranks to spend in industrial occupation so much 
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of his tiine^ and nearly the fiill measure of his energies, 
he must in mind and character be a stranger to eyery 
one that has not to some extent shared in the same lot. 
The influences of industry on the intelligence, on the 
hopes and ajixieties, on the principles, on the tastes, on 
the politics, on the philosophy, of man, cannot be 
transferred to woman by a word, or by a wish, or by 
any other artificial means. Neither in intellect nor in 
morals can experience be replaced by any other teachen 
The mind is in its nature active, and can be formed only 
ia activity ; the character is in its nature active, and can 
be formed only in activity. Though the student may do 
much in his closet, he can make little real progress there 
except in subjects far removed from every-day life; and 
with the great mass of people practical existence is all 
in all ; every-day cares they find of sufficient importance 
to engross the faculties, and arduous enough to leave 
behind no inclination for other pursuits. The intelligence, 
the principles, the aims of most people, are part and parcel 
of their every-day life. It cannot be expected, then, that 
a large class (such as that of the female sex, compre- 
hending one-half of the human race) should be able to 
acquire by artificial means a mental culture, or a tone of 
character, or to interest themselves in a sphere so far 
removed from the mode of life, for which alone their 
character fitted them, and with which alone they have 
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any practical acquointaiice. Woniaii is brought up with, 
the idea that it is unbecoming in her to concern herself 
with what belongs to the sphere of man ; and in early" 
life she may not see how fatal the precept is ; it is not 
tiU after years that her eyes are opened, and she 
sees at once the distance between her and the other sex, 
and that it is too late to repair the past. 

On the whole^ therefore, notwithstanding the inti- 
mate personal relation between the sexes, it is not 
surprising that woman has been, and still is, a stranger 
to the influences that have shaped the mind and cha- 
racter of man. The mutual happiness enjoyed by them 
in domestic life, flows from personal feelings and 
interests inseparable from human nature and family 
relations ; is far inferior to what it might be ; and is 
inconsistent, neither in reason nor in fact, with the 
-wide distance that divides their mental life. Dissimi- 
larity of education and diversity of pursuit create 
a divergence that it is impossible afterwards to 
repair. Every day that woman remains a stranger to 
the influences moulding the character and culture of 
man, her distance from him is widened in an increasing 
ratio— for influences on the mind become themselves 
the source of new influences, and these in turn of others ; 
and the culture and experience of a lifetime cannot, at 
a late period of life, be transferred from one person to 
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another^ per sattum. It seems indispensable, therefore, 
that woman herself, when other duties do not pre-occupy 
her, should take part directly in non-domestic industry. 

The three following chapters will be devoted to a 
review, in detail, of the social position in which our 
present industrial arrangements have placed women 
of the middle ranks ; and of the evils thereby entailed 
on the female sex and on society. But the foregoing 
chapter appeared requisite to familiarise the reader with 
some considerations, not hitherto attended to in inquiries 
on the condition of the female sex ; so that we might 
be able in the sequel to refer to them without farther 
explanation. There is no need for a similar introduction 
to a consideration of the more recognised evils attending 
the exclusion of women from industry — such as the 
inability of woman to earn an independent livelihood ; 
or the loss suffered by society in the want of feminine 
influence on the hard and materialistic character of our 
industrial relations and on social life in general. These, 
and other evils flowing from the source in question, are 
already familiar to the reader, and they need no preface. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

WOMEN OT THE MIDDLE RANKS— IK THBIB RELATIONS WITH PUBLIC 

LIFE, INDUSTRIAL MORALITY, ETC. 

§1. 

Public spirit is the salt of history. It most evokes 
the interest of the reader ; its ennobling example makes 
the deepest impression on the mind. Nations that have 
found no chronicler of this element of their character, 
remain comparatively unknown. 

If we regard nations at periods when ^hey were most 
remarkahle for pubKc spirit, we find that the sentiment 
was not confijied to a few individuals, or to one age or 
sex ; hut spread itself through whole masses, and was 
intimately wrought into social life. The patriotism of 
Rome and Sparta was of domestic growth, learned in 
youth from the example of man and the precept of 
woman. The indomitable spirit of the Roman and 
Spartan matrons was imbibed by their children before 
these went forth into the world. Even the sudden out- 
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bursts of patriotism in ancient times were attributable to 
a like source. In the siege of a town, for example, the 
common and immediate danger reached all, and prompted 
a more energetic and deyoted defence than if each singly- 
met his enemy in the open field ; and in ancient times, 
when towns aad districts were Hable to attack from foreign 
invasion and the jealous enmity of neighbours in a far 
greater degree than now, there must haye been engen- 
dered a habitual readiness in the people to make a 
sacrifice for the common defence, involving as it did at 
once the preservation of their properly, and the pro- 
tection of themselves and their families from death or 
slavery. 

The same principle is traceable to modem times. 
The English Revolution of 1640 — ^bringing into action not 
only political, but in a stiU higher degree religious ele- 
ments — ^was a movement in which both sexes and all ages 
could take part ; and was supported chiefly by classes of 
a station in life in which the sexes were more nearly on a 
level, and enjoyed a greater community of sentiment and 
interest. Hence that revolution was remarkable for 
personal and domestic devotion to its cause. If that 
cause, however important, had possessed an interest only 
for man; if he could not have shared his enthusiasm with 
his family; rather than subject these to perils and mis- 
fortune for principles to them inappreciable, he would 
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not hare hesitated to abandon cause and principle for 
their sake. But, fortified with family sympathy, each 
and all were ready to encounter the greatest dangers. 
The English devolution is but one example. Wherever 
pubUo spirit bums with warmth, it is in a cause for which 
all hearts beat. Religion triumphant, and, still more, reli-^ 
gion when the object of persecution ; liberty when espoused 
by an enlightened rank like the Qirondins of France, 
among whom female talent and worth shed so brilliant 
a lustre ; the despair of famine or household oppres- 
sion, when felt over the length and breadth of the land ; 
royalty itself, when regarded as a sacred cause — have 
frequently evoked the most devoted national adherence ; 
and, in each of these examples, the strength of the pre- 
dominating sentim^ is traceable not solely to the 
inherent claims of the cause itself, but also to the 
feelings in its behalf being rooted in the best of the 
social emotions. 

Patriotism, public spirit, are sympathetic sentiments, 
and will not thrive unless shared in by those we esteem 
and love. They must be felt at home ; must be nourished 
by domestic warmth ; must be shared in by woman ; other- 
wise private interest will soon swallow them up. Unless 
so nourished, and so shared, our social sentiments cannot 
engraft themselves on our most cherished emotions. 
They cannot catch the purifying influence of personal 
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love, by which every noble impulse shared in common 
with us by the object of our love, is rendered still more 
sacred. Nay, aflfection, in place of ministering to a 
generous patriotic spirit, acts, when that spirit is not 
shared by both sexes, as a positive discouragement to 
it; for what is not shared in by both, it becomes a 
duty of affection, as far as possible, to sacrifice or 
suppress. 

Nor, unless shared by woman, can public spirit, 
public principle, entwine itself with the feelings that 
guard the aroi et fod — the altars and the hearths of 
our country. Home is the centre not only of our 
social but also of our individual being; and unless 
patriotism is worshipped there, it can have no abiding 
hold of our nature. The sacrifice is small we are 
prepared to make for what is not to us as a house- 
hold god ; but give a man the sympathy of his wife ; 
give woman the sympathy of her husband ; give us 
children whom we honour and who give us honour in 
return, and then we wiQ dare to do as duty bids us. 

We want, in modem life, the influences on youth exer- 
cised by the Eoman matron on the youth of the Roman 
people. Our young men, perhaps, learn at home to be 
cll%ent and of becoming manners ; to avoid lying and other 
paltry vices ; but beyond the inculcation of these simple 
virtues of childhood the mother cannot go. She must soon 
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beoome a stranger to her son ; his sentiments and his am- 
bition must day by day jar more with home ; society must 
lose her assistance in sending him forth equipped with the 
civic yirtues of manhood. These are not now of less impor- 
tance than they were two thousand years ago, nor do they 
now stand less in need of woman's fostering influence. 
Public virtue, public spirit are still difficult of attain- 
ment ; still demand much self-discipline ; are still as 
honourable as they were in Eome ; and it is deeply 
to be regretted that the position of woman is such, that 
her warm solicitude for the honourable career of her 
children, her righteousness of spirit, and her great love — 
can do little to prepare them for the battle of adult 
life. The tie between mother and son, so sacred and so 
powerful in the many notable examples of it history has 
recorded, must, in the ordinary case, be broken at that 
very crisis when the character begios to take form, and 
when separation must be the most painful. 

In modem times, when a nation is involved in war, 
there is perhaps, once the struggle begins, little lack 
of public spirit. From the simplicity and familiarity 
in story of the movements of war, intelligence from the 
scene of conflict is eagerly followed and readily understood, 
while anxiety is roused by the common danger to life and 
property. The interests of every one, without distinction I 
of age or sex, are thus embarked in the hazard; and all 
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fiubmit readily to the pecuniary burdens, and cheerfully 
undergo the many personal risks that war involves. But 
the age of war as a permanent social state is past, and 
patriotism now finds other enterprises ; pubKc virtue, 
other duties. In place of bravery of the soldier, there is 
required bravery of the man ; in place of the cannon's 
mouth, there are given us the terrors of public opinion and 
the sharp sneers of our acquaintance ; in place of physical 
death there is given us the ruin of pecuniary means, and 
the ruin of honour, —neither, perhaps, less formidable than 
death itself. In place of conquering foreign countries, 
patriotism must now attempt to civilize our own. In place 
of a military spirit, we must cherish a jealous desire to 
perform our duties as good citizens. The times may be 
peaceful, but in them there is still much to do, and 
much to suffer, in the cause of truth, of justice, and of 
patriotism. 

But, for the reason we have explained, women are im- 
able to take part, or to feel much interest, in these things. 
PubKc life is, in modern days, a growth from industrial ] 
life, in like maimer as in ancient times it was a growth 
from warlike relations. Politics, political rights, political 
influence, are now inseparably connected with business ; 
it is on business, on our means of livelihood, on our 
future prospects, that our public honesty or dishonesty 
most directly tells ; public movements either spring from, 
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or have for their object to act upon, the industrial con- 
dition of society ; our public conduct is continually modi- 
fied by industrial experience and industrial interest: the 
character of the people, their intelligence, and their com- 
fort depend in a great degree on their industrial occupa- 
tions and industrial relations. It is impossible, therefore, 
for wonum,^o long as exduded from industry,-to take 
a part or feel an interest in political and social move- 
ments, or to influence public opinion, national virtue, or 
national progress. 

And if woman know little of the public duties of modem 
life, it cannot be expected that the virtues of public life 
should be valued within our families, or should have a 
habitual hold on national character. A desire for the 
pubKc good has, therefore, no very prominent place 
among our national sentiments. Our patriotism regards 
more the material interest of ourselves and of our fami- 
lies; — ^if life and property be secure, we care for little 
else. Public principle is even less valued among us. 
The exercise of political rights, of political patronage, 
of political power, is so corrupt, that he who is politically 
honest is soon marked as unsteady, as a man that will 
betray his party, as one that cannot be trusted : intrigue 
and party spirit guard the approach to public office, 
and are necessary means towards the success of any 
measure however much for the public good ; political 
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cowardice and detraction are but examples of the cow- 
ardice and detraction that infest modem life in every 
part. 

We beKere that the moral cowardice and political 
dishonesty that disgrace the respectable ranks in this and 
other nations, is attributable, in a great degree, to the 
position of women, especially in the middle ranks. Few 
good men even feel prepared to risk the comfort of their 
famiUes for a cause to these inappreciable. If we make a 
few exceptions, such as the occasional secession of a body 
of clergy from an endowed church for conscience' sake, 
the spectacle of a man foregoing his means of livelihood 
from pubKc principle is rare indeed. Even in the excep- 
tion noticed, the motive from which the sacrifice pro- 
ceeds is one that, as has been akeady explained, is common 
to man and to woman — ^matters of religion being equally 
open to the judgment of both, and having an equal hold 
on their feelings. It were well if this were equally true 
of the rest of man's public conduct ; if woman could take 
part in questions of public and national morality, in the 
fulfilment of public duty, in the struggle after public good. 
At present, she is, in a sense, unworthy to share in mis- 
fortune brought on by honesty of conduct, by sacrifice for 
pubHc principle; and she is spared in pity, as if that 
treatment were the kindest : perhaps, in present circum- 
stances, it is so. 
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By the exclusion of woman from participation in 
pubKc opinion and in pubKc sentiment, not only is the 
growth of patriotism checked in the mind of man, not 
only is society deprived of the full benefit of a mas- 
culine spirit (deyoted to national honour and national 
good), but our patriotism, our public spirit, such as they 
are, show a manifest want of those feminine character- 
istics flowing from the softer influence of woman. It is 
remarkable that benevolent movements, having for their 
object to ameliorate the condition of the working classes, 
have emanated chiefly from the higher ranks, where the 
influence of woman is stronger. The middle ranks look 
on with comparative coldness, if not opposition ; the men 
of these ranks deprecating the interference of Factory 
Acts, and such like measures, with the free action of the 
laws of. political economy — and the women of these 
ranks feeling incompetent to move in the matter at 
all. Not but that the women of the middle ranks are 
as desirous as those of other ranks, to take an interest 
and active part in movements for the amelioration of the 
people : their position alone prevents them. That cause, 
however, is sufficient to hinder the leniency and, when 
called for, the just vehemence of the moral judgments of 
woman from having a fair influence on public opinion ; 
and the warmth, constancy, and high tone of her 
character from deepening our pubHc sentiment. 
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Ifor, finally^ can we overlook the injustice done to 
woman herself, in excluding her from an active, healthful 
interest in much that is of importance to human life and 
destiny, and much that is engaging to human feelings. 

The want of a community of interest and sentiment 
in man and woman with respect to public affairs, is 
well illustrated by the manner in which the pubHc press 
is severally regarded by them. Our London morning 
newspapers give, perhaps, the most complete expression 
of the public opinion and public spirit of the middle 
classes of this country ; but while these newspapers are 
daily devoured by men with insatiable avidity, they, or at 
least their leading contents, are seldom looked at by 
women. Women confine their attention to jiotices of 
personal incident — ^to them never lacking interest — ^from 
a marriage in high hfe, to a criminal execution. News- 
papers are written neither by women, nor for them. 
Nowhere could less trace be found of feminine social 
qualities ; and we surely are to some extent in the right 
when we attribute to this cause the exclusion of all 
but prudential motives from the prevalent morality and 
pliilosophy of our public journals. Besides the open 
and fair public criticism,. which is their boast, we do 
want some organ to foster a tone of feeling, and prin- 
ciples of action, in which all ages and both sexes can par- 
ticipate. In the higher, and in the working ranks, where 
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there is a greater sixnilaTity in the cares and in the 
oconpations of the sexes, such an organ may even now 
be possible ; for in them the influence of woman is 
already great, and there is greater sociality of manners 
and greater community of sentunent ; but in the 
middle ranks it is otherwise, and in their case little 
improyement can be looked for until the cares and the 
occupations of woman are in some measure assimilated 
to those of man. 

These considerations serve to show that the exclusion of 
the women of the middle ranks from non-domestic indus- 
try, is prejudicial to the growth and to the . character of 
public opinion, public principle, and public spirit. Our 
national character, in place of taking root in the united 
sympathies of the people, is left to grow as it best may 
in each isolated individual ; it is not purified by the in- 
fluences of the female character ; it is not elevated by the 
touch of personal affection ; it cannot engraft itself on the 
family tree; it cannot become the heritage of children 
before they leave the parental roof. And injustice is done 
to woman herself. Were women admitted to some extent 
into non-domestic industry — treason and the experience 
of other dasses "and other times warrant us to conclude 
that these defects would disappear; that each family 
would, as in the days of Oliver Cromwell, be a centre 
of public opinion, and an altar of public principle ; that 
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woman wonld join with man in the maintenance of 
public virtue, and in the endeavour after pubUc good ; 
and that, finally, she would implant the same* spirit 
in the homegrown nature of her children. 

§2. 

In one respect, and in one respect only, can women 
of the middle ranks at present take an active interest 
in the condition of the people. Many are assiduous 
in visiting prisons, Magdalen asylums, charity schools, 
and the abodes of the poor ; - and this may at first 
sight appear inconsistent with our previous remarks. 
But it must not be forgotten, that that section of our 
population to which woman directs her charitable 
labours, really embraces but the outcasts of society, 
who have long ago thrown off the restraints of industry. 
The inmates of prisons, of Magdalen asylums, of ragged 
schools — ^the inhabitants of the wretched quarters of 
towns fix)m which these institutions are peopled— form no 
part of the industrial world, or only belong to it at 
fitfiil intervals : and it is not on her acquaintance with 
the world that woman builds hope of success in her 
endeavours to improve the condition of such people. She 
strives, simply by kindness and persuasion, to alleviate 
distress and awaken the better feelings. A kind heart, 
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a liberal hand, unwearied exertion, may soften an hour 
of wretchedness and paiii, kindle in the black hearth a 
passing spark of warmth, procure for the child a 
smattering of education, open the soul to a flickering 
tenderness, — soon to be again swamped by the surround- 
ing ignorance, improvidence, and brutality. But after 
all, — ^though the endeavour to alleviate human wretched- 
ness by human kindness can never be utterly thrown 
away — ^how thankless, hopeless, are these attempts to 
reclaim drunkards, thieves, prostitutes, and people whose 
ignorance and improvidence baffle all opposing forces. 
The man of the world sneers at these labours of charity, 
and dislikes the interference of woman in them ; point- 
ing on the one hand to her want of acquaintance with 
practical Hfe, on the other to the want of success attend- 
ing her endeavours. Even the objects of her charity 
themselves regard her appearance among them in their 
rude haunts, with mingled feelings of pity, wonder, and 
dislike. 

These remarks, as wiU be apparent, are meant to 
apply to the amateur and desultory labours of charity, 
usually resorted to, by ladies of the middle classes, to fill 
up their otherwise imoccupied time ; and do not extend to 
charitable labours undertaken, as a profession, by women 
properly qualified for the task by a special education. 
With these, charity is, strictly speaking, a branch of in- 
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dustry, which with proper preparation is usually carried 
out with efficiency and success ; — as in the case of those 
Sisters of Charity of foreign hospitals, who, abjuring 
worldly prospects, devote their lives to nursing the sick — 
not, however, without first qualifying themselves for the 
undertaking by a novitiate of many years training, in- 
cluding most frequently a course of medical study. 

The active interest taken by woman in the outcast 
classes of society, as it is in her present position the only 
channel in which her social sympathies find vent, serves 
very well to show the power of these sympathies, main- 
taining as they do a struggle against circumstances so 
adverse ; and it assures us how much society is a loser 
by the confinement of the energies of woman to a task 
comparatively so hopeless. For these outcast classes are 
in great part but the creatures of social evils, intimately 
connected with industry and industrial arrangements. 
To the root of these evils, however, woman may not at 
present follow ; her function ceases the moment indus- 
try and the social structure come to be dealt with ; with 
this part of the problem she is not permitted to inter- 
fere. She contents herself, therefore, with dressing and 
softening the exterior of the cancer ; — till the time come 
when she may be permitted to use similar endeavours to 
keep the constitution itself whole. 
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§3. 

We have said that industry is, in modem times, the 

sphere in which mian is subjected to his chief and most 

constant moral struggles. The retail merchant, in whose 

branch of business it is customary to adulterate goods, or 

sell them in short measure — ^where, for instance, it is or 

was the usage of trade to mix chicory with coffee, whiting 

with flour and barley, sloe-leaves with tea, clay with 

sugar — ^finds it no easy question of conscience to resolve 

whether he should or should not do as others do. By 

leaving off the questionable usage, he must risk the loss of 

his means of subsistence ; but he naturally doubts if, in 

the circumstances, he can be called on to sacrifice not 

only himself but his wife and children, for the sake of 

avoiding this trade fraud — ^if indeed he can bring himself 

to call it a fraud — and in the end he probably conforms 

to the obnoxious custom, consoling himself with the 

reflection, that at least the guilt is not all on his 

head. The clergyman or the schoolmaster may tell us 

that this is wrong; that it is wrong to sell cHoory for 

coffee, two hundred yards of thread for three himdred, 

plaster of Paris for flour; but the clergyman and the 

schoolmaster have their own difficulties, and are, most 

likely, equally guilty : for they have subscribed volumi- 
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nous articles of faiths so precise and minute, that it is 
impossible for any two persons who have given them a 
diligent examination, to coincide in a candid belief of 
every particular of their contents. They, like the man 
who, following the usage of his trade, sold chicory for 
coffee, have suppressed their over-scrupulousness rather 
than risk their means of living, or the peace of their 
fiumlies ; believing, or trying to beKeve, that they do 
nothing wrong. Moral inconsistencies and Ynoral difficul- 
ties teem thus around us on every side. If we belong to 
a profession — ^the church, the law, medicine; — a thousand 
little hj^ocrisies and false pretensions stain our minds, or 
our manners ; — ^if we are merchants, white lies and black 
lies defile our lips : of whatever rank we may be, we have 
to practice simulations and dissimulations to keep us right 
in business and in thej eyes of the world. And yet who 
is prepared to cast the first stone P Each started in the 
world with a determination to act uprightly, and who has 
not fallen ? Not from mere weakness, but by coining to a 
deliberate conclusion that he mmt fall, — ^that, as he thinks, 
it would be wrong in him to let those dependent on him 
starve, merely to save himself from dipping in the mire 
of trade-eonventionalities. 

Side by side with these graver difficulties, we have 
others somewhat similar in nature, though of minor 
weight — ^the mean offices and disgusts of business. A 
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man finds that while contact with indiistry improves the 
character in some respects^ it demands many sacrifices of 
feeling and taste. The lawyer that must give technical 
advice to a man whose character he dislikes, or whose 
object he knows to be unjust ; the physician called to 
prescribe in cases he would rather pass by ; the personal 
service we must undergo in most descriptions of employ- 
ment ; the stooping of the mind to trifling but necessary de- 
tails ; the reflection that our own gains are wrenched from 
the severer labours of others ; the cruel and degrading 
offices that, in minor trades, fall to the labourer's lot ; — ^in 
none of these examples is there usually understood to 
be anything contrary to strict justice or propriety, but 
in one and all there is much that is revolting to the 
feelings, and really injurious to our moral nature. Not 
an occupation but is attended witb evUs of this sort ; 
from the butcher or the cabman, to the member of par- 
liament. One employment blunts the feelings, another 
tarnishes our singleness of purpose ; one makes our 
eye for truth less keen, another gives the tongue 
a slippery facility; one makes us servile, another 
tyrannical ; and all entail on us more or less a money- 
getting selfishness, and over-engrossment in business 
— at the expense of solitude to those dependent on 
our society, and at the expense to ourselves of the 
healthful growth of the better elements of character. 
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Of all this the man of sensitiye mind is painfully con- 
Bcioiis ; lie chafes most agaLost it during the first few years 
of adult life ; and siany a time does he pause — ^but what 
can he do ? How can he escape P He feels the evils 
of his own occupation, but the attempt to change will 
most likely bring on him pecuniary ruin; and he 
also knows that other occupations have drawbacks like 
his own ; so for the most part he remains in the occupa- 
tion on which chance has hung his means of livelihood, 
though aware that by so doing he submits to much that 
is degrading and injurious to him. 

Notwithstanding the importance of the every-day 
difficulties so presented to man in his industrial avoca- 
tions, the position of woman in the middle ranks renders 
it impossible for her to aid him in dealing with them ; 
and, assuming that the moral atmosphere of industry 
must continue of the importance it now possesses, no 
one can regard without alarm the prospect of woman 
remainmg a stranger to it. So long as the condition 
of the middle ranks is industrial, the moral straggles 
we speak of are unavoidable; they daily beset our 
movements, they have become in modem life the test 
of human character. It is no favour therefore to woman 
to exclude her from sharing in them ; by doing so we 
pay her no compliment, we do her no favour, we do not 
add to her happiness. There are some kinds of care and 
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trouble one would far rather share in, than see cankering^ 
in the minds of others ; and of such sort are those we 
speak of, — nay, the imparting of the^i to woman would 
be a means of relieving her of many[of the more unhealth- 
ful cares that now sour an unoccupied imagination. We 
cannot doubt that to permit woman to take part in 
the moral struggles that harass modem life, besides 
reHeving the pressure of these struggles, would add 
much to the healthfidness, happiness, and nobility of 
her being. 

But it is not on woman's account alone, that we must 
regret her want of power to aid in the struggle with the 
moral difficulties of industry ; — ^the hardness and selfish- 
ness of our industrial morality, show that society is the 
greater loser. A separation of the sexes in an impor- 
tant walk of life, in a moral struggle tasking the 
whole faculties and energies, can be attended with 
no good. Our principles and our sensibilities stand in 
need of all the aids within our reach, and of none more 
than encouragement from sympathy, the support of 
affection, the teaching of woman's kindness, the shelter 
of home. 

For example, in the middle classes, we might fairly 
expect that, were prosperity and adversity in business 
as much a matter of domestic solicitude, as well-known at 
home as it is in families of the working ranks, — ^bank- 
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raptcy would be less frequent and less serious than now. 
Thesense of moral shame is greater in woman than in 
man ; and, in fiair circumstances, her perception of justice 
and her desire to fiiMl its requirements, are stronger. On 
the other hand^ she is perhaps more ready than man 
to submit to the adverse decree of fortune ; to suit her 
mode of life to altered circumstances ; to quit, under the 
pressure of necessity, a higher station for a lower. All this, 
we say, may be fairly expected of woman ; but on one 
important condition : — that confidence be placed in her, 
that she be satisfied she knows all, knows the worst. 
With the present relation of flie sexes — from feelings 
partly of mercy, partly of fear — woman is usually the 
last to whom the calamity of insolvency is broken. 
Ignorant of the world, and without the power (as is sup- 
posed) of rendering assistance— out of pity she is spared 
that stroke ; and her husband struggles on with the secret 
in his own breast. But fear also deters him ; a dis- 
closure would precipitate the crisis, a woman of spirit 
could not bear to live or see her family live on false 
affluence. And yet it would be merciful to disclose it to 
her ; she would try to avert ruin by timely retrench- 
ment ; she would save herself from the shame of rolling 
in her carriage at the expense of the poor, as too often 
she is allowed unconsciously to do ; she would not give 
her children a fashionable education at the expense of 
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destitution to the children of others ; and if the worst 
should come, if retrenchment should be found of no 
avail, she would at least, by timeously encountering her 
fate, prevent the adverse stroke of fortune that has 
fallen upon her own family, from spreading like a 
pestilence — inveigling, and in one crash ruining it may 
be hundreds of families besides; 

It is no ordinary courage that will bring a man to an 
early declaration of insolvency ; he procrastinates tiU, from 
misfortune, his affairs become entangled in dishonesty. 
There is Httie to take the careless eye in the family who, 
to preserve honour, quietiy give up a better style of 
living, take their sons and daughters from expensive 
schools, cease to entertain their great friends, retire 
into obscurity. But the father of that family is kind 
to his children, leaves them an inheritance of more 
value than gold. It has cost him perhaps a broken spirit 
and a disappointed Ufe, it has brought to his children 
narrowed education and diminished resources; but an 
example has been set that will stamp itself on their 
character, honour has been done to the earth on which 
they Hve, a seed has bieen sown of good and truth. 

We give these examples of the moral aspects of 
industry, and could touch on many more. Justice, 
prudence, care for the future happiness of our children, 
and such like sentiments, are all either learned by us 
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chiefly in industry, or are inseparably bound up with 
it in practice. But in these moral trials, so long as 
man stands alone, it is impossible for him to attain 
any great degree of success. There is wanting the 
influence of woman, not only in her warm desire that 
justice be done in the world ; but in that encouragement 
and support to the better principles of man, which 
her companionship in this important work is fitted 
to afford. The soldier when he fights alone, •fights 
feebly, and gladly allows himself to be borne down; 
but if he have a comrade with him, it is otherwise ; and 
the closer the tie with that comrade, the more manfully 
wiQ the two stand out. It is so in all other contests or 
great eflforts ; at least the majority of us are, in such 
circuinstances, very dependent on aid from without. 
We struggle coldly and feebly if we stand alone, 
more especially in those moral conflicts where suc- 
cess brings physical evil not only on ourselves, but 
ako on those whom we cannot ask to join us in the 
struggle. 

At no period of life from youth upwards, ought the 
influence of the character of woman on that of man to be 
permitted to loose its hold. Her position should be such, 
that as a mother she may be able, in early years, to 
instil fitting principle and fitting spirit ia the mind of 
her son ; and that she may be able, as a wife, to fan the 
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same flame at the homely fireside. Moral courage, 
honourable dealing, isocial duiy, uprightness of character, 
•— oxight to be engrafted on the family affections ; and 
the family affections ought in torn to cling round these 
virtues. Industry, we doubt not, will at last be recog- 
nised as the great battle-field of moral life ; and in 
following the career there of the aged or of the young, 
the anxieties will tremble in the scale as they did 
of old, when the story of the fights of a British soldier 
reached his English home. 

In speaking of the moral aspects of industry, we cannot 
but say a few words of the duties of one class of society 
to another. Landowners, tenants, villagers; manufac- 
turers, artisans ; professional men, merchants, apprentices; 
clerks ; labourers ; servants of all grades ; the disabled, 
the linprotected, the poor, the profligate ; and one age 
with another ; — ^have all mutual duties, founded primarily, 
it may.be, on their relation as human beings, but so 
interwoven with their industrial position as to be 
inseparable from it. Hitherto indeed the social relations 
have been only too much subordinated to industrial con- 
siderations. Be that as it may, the moral duties involved 
in the industrial relation of class to class, and in the 
intercourse of the individuals of the several classes, not 
only present many social problems yet unsolved^ but are, 
and must always in practical life remain, a constant 
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source of care to every one endowed with a just, 
broiherly, said gentlemanly disposdtion. 

Bat at present these relations are removed from the 
influence of woman's character; and are accordingly 
deficient in those elements usually considered as de- 
pendent on such influence. The intercourse of the several 
classes of society with each other is, for the most part, 
characterised by a hard selfish spirit — each class being 
regardless of the true well-being of the other, no matter 
how close the relation is in which they stand. Were the 
position of woman diflerent, her influence, it may fairly 
be expected, would soften these relations ; would intro- 
duce into them more justice and benevolence ; would 
foster a better social feeling. 



§4. 

Once more, the admission of women into the higher 
branches of non-domestic industry would tend to 
harmonise the general tone of society. In the individual 
there is required a certain luiity of character, and a 
certain harmony of surroxmding circumstances,— be- 
fore the energies can be adequately developed, and the 
greatest happiness the individual is capable of, realised. 
It is the same with society. Each nation or race has a 
certain tone pervading its character and Idstory, which 
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it cterislies with national pride, and which moulds gene- 
ration after generation in the type of their ancestry. 
This heirloom people regard as the essence of their 
nationality, cherish as their distinctive characteristic, and 
rely on as a force that will bear them through all 
difficulties. 

It is obvious that if the several elements of our 
character be incongruous, there can in the individual be 
little of this unity of tone ; and in like manner, in the 
social state, what unity can be looked for if the two 
moieties of society are so far separated P If the attain- 
ments and the tastes of woman are so different from 
those of man, if her sentiments and opinions clash so 
with his, — ^the common elements of our national character, 
and of our national happiaess, must be proportionally 

narrow. 

The prevailing sentiment of society, in the middle 

classes of this country, may be said to be a certain desire 
for material comfort and for domestic quiet, with a respect 
for law and reHgion as guarantees of these desiderata. 
To that extent there is a national sentiment ; it is our 
national taste, as sturdy enterprise characterises our 
national activity, and it is so far well ; for material pros- 
perity and domestic security are essential to a more per- 
fect development. Nevertheless these are but the rudi- 
ments ot social life ; and ought not to blind us to our 
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deficiencies. Beyond the love of material comfort, there 
is at present no general desire after social happiness ; 
beyond respect for law, there is at present no general tone 
of social sentiment ; beyond charity to the poor, there is 
no tone of social kindness ; beyond self-seeking, there 
is no social taste ; beyond keeping right with our neigh- 
bours for the sake of self, there is little social principle. 

It is desirable that onr nationality be raised to a 
higher standard; that it should rest on higher social 
principles, that it should cherish more elevated senti- 
ments, that it should aspire to more perfect social happi- 
ness, that it should express at once all that is best in the 
nature of man, and aU that is best in the nature of 
woman. £ut this cannot be, so long as these are so far 
separated as they at present are, in education, interest, 
tastes and pursuits. 
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CHAPTER III. 
woim or 9BB untULM KurKs— m THtn bkutiom witb soMKno 

Un AHD PIUTIU BOCIXTT. 

SI- 

While people generally admit that woman cannot, in 

present circQinstaiices, participate in the moTements of 

public life, or feel an interest in the strn^lee of indnsbial 

morality, or sympathise in the general progress of civilizar 

tion, tliey &11 bock on the belief that there is much lefl in 

what is termed her peculiar sphere, — ^in the retirement 

of home, in household datiee, in tlie companionship of 

her own sex, in the intercourse of private society. These, 

it is said, afford ample occupation for her time, and 

suffice to fulfil her desires. And, were the assertion jost, 

■'^ -~e would be good reason to hesitate, whether we ought 

to submit to the evils attending the want of woman's 

lence on publio and industrial ongoiugs, rather than 

irb what in other and even more important walks of 

is already well. We shall not, however, have gone 
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&r in otcr enqtiiry before we find that, great as is the hap- 
piness woman derives 6om domestic sources, that happi- 
Hess itself is narrowed and embittered by the nature of 
her relations with the outer world. Of the comfort of 
an English home, even in its present state, there are few 
teady to quit hold ; and we are not unprepared to aban- 
don the innovations we press, did we believe they would 
interfere with it ; but meantime it appears to us that, by 
increasing tiie culture and influence of woman, and by 
removing the barriers that at present separate the sexes 
in interests and pursuits, we should obviate much weary 
xoisery, and add much to the happiness even of domestic 
and private life. We believe that the truth of this is 
felt by none more keenly than by woman herself. Shut 
out from an interest in the progress of her race and 
her country, from an interest in the ongoings of public 
and industrial life, she has it all the more at heart to 
keep hold of home and private life ; yet she feels, uni- 
versally feels, that the poison of dissimilar education, 
dissimilar experience, dissimilar interests and pursuits, 
has penetrated even these sacred places. Let us trace 
*he story of woman's domestic life, and judge whether it 
be not so. 

In the nursery, the boy and the girl prattle and play 
together ; but even already an invidious distinction is 
fomented, encouraging the strength and rudeness of man 
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to tyrannise over, and profit by the weakness and sub- 
missiveness of woman. Parents do not protect their littler 
daughters jfrom the rude humours of their brothers ; and 
the little girl soon finds herself at a discount, retiring into 
comparative neglect, or, as the only means of joining in 
play with her spoiled brother, taking her place as his 
servant. A germ ever afterwards on the increase is thus 
early planted, of domineering selfishness in man; of 
dejection and want of development in woman. Neverthe- 
less, in the education suited to this early stage, some 
amount of similarity prevails ; the sexes are trained 
by the same gouvemante, and are taught the same 
prattle, and even in play more community is found than 
in the amusements of any subsequent stage of life. 

In boyhood and girlhood the same companionship 
continues. They attend together the same schools, or at 
least they are trained in the same branches of instruction ; 
they romp together, play their games together, enjoy the 
same outward life, and inwardly the same feelings. 

As youth advances, however, separation begins. The 
girl now attends a school where instruction is imparted 
of a different kind jfrom that reserved for the youth of the 
other sex; — they each begin to receive an education 
suited expressly to the careers for which they are 
respectively destined. They begin to have neither the 
same outward life, nor the same hopes, nor the same 
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pleasures. Their instructioii diverse, they cannot under- 
stand each other well ; they can give little or no assistance 
one to the other ; they have fewer objects to interest them 
in common-ttieir bonds of companionship are rapidly 
loosening. 

The university comes, and the fate of woman is sealed. 
Debarred from an institution that haa done so much for 
the youth of the other sex, woman sees her brother 
going forward step by step in his haughty career of 
knowledge and ambition ; she, left on her father's thres- 
hold, can but gaze after him, or turn back to weep. In 
general, the young people of families and social circles 
separate as they quit the nursery and common play- 
ground, and only meet to feel the need of each other, 
when old age or sickness leaves them no choice. 

The home companionships of youth, the friendships of 
school and college days, how unlike other living ties ! 
They combined the pleasures of duty, of diligence, of 
amusement. The first blush of life was shared together ; 
and in after days, is there anything on earth like our 
meetings with those that have been our early friends P 
Were the education of the youth of one sex more like 
that of the other than it is at present, pleasures such 
as these would be open to every member of a household. 
Tears of tough diligence cheered on by a favourite sister, 
or by a favourite brother ; a joint sense of duty in accom- 
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plishing ilieir daily tasks ; play, or other linked amuse- 
ment, the more sweet and tender that the two have 
together sat long tmder the same tatorial restraint ; a 
loTing rivalry ;^ the mutual enjo3nnent of Tictory over 
difficulties ; the delights of freedom when the anxiety 
of stady is year after year thrown ofiF at vacation, for the 
inspiriting enjoyments of countvy life ; — all these might 
be the welcome inmates of every home, prized most 
indeed in memory when the years of study are long 
gone by, when the dryness of the world has parched 
the spirit, and we have learned in its long journey 
to find pleasure in meditating on the past, and to long 
for those oases in time when we meet with our early 
Mends. 

These fruits indeed might be universally realised, and 
there would be not a few instances where the conse- 
quences would be even more blessed ; when a devotion 
to spiritual life and the pursuit of truth, would be 
retained long after the ordinary years of education 
are over. For a brother and a sister to go mind in 
mind, hand in band, over the elevated fields of knowledge, 
and through the deep tracks of experience, till the joys 
of close companionship change into the hallowed memory 
of the one that has passed into the grave, and the 
longing in the other to lie down in death too : who can 
e]q)ress the feelings of such a relation f 
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Is it necessary, in contemplating the ricl^es of perfect 
companionship in youth, to go beyond the relationships 
of family ; to point to its influences where brotherhoods 
and sisterhoods of jfriendship, ties of the disposition and 
of the soul, are formed (as is most usual) beyond one's 
own &milyp Or, where a relationship is begun in 
youth, that remains ever after as the closest tie 
of life ? Perfect companionship in youth, in cir- 
cumstances where it can be the basis of an after rela- 
tion, would need a novelist's pen to teU of it. And 
whether these youthful companionships lead to closer 
relationships in after life or not, — ^it cannot be doubted 
that they would add much to the general happiness of 
society, and to the experience each of us acquires, both of 
ourselves and of human nature ; — ^preparing us for the 
world, and at the same time yielding experience fitted 
to enrich that world many-fold. 

While noticing the advantages of perfect companion- 
ship between the sexes in early life, the intrinsic 
excellencies of it, and the foundation it lays for future 
happiness, let us not forget one other eflfect it must 
produce — ^in its tendency to do away with the artificial 
and convulsive separation that now obtains between the 
sexes in the general intercourse of after life. If inno- 
cent, peaceful, and happy companionship were known to 
us jfrom our youth up, there would in later years be less 
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risk of our being blinded by passion and imagination^ 
or of having every ordinary dranglit of social com- 
munion immixed with misunderstanding and bitter- 
ness.* 

Education then begins that separation in the life of the 
sexes, which is consummated afterwards by divergence of 
interests and of pursuits. Beyond the mere rudiments 
of instruction, the systems under which the sexes are at 
present educated show little in common. While the one, 
as is well known, has for its chief object to give a know- 
ledge of classical literature, and of the sciences, the other 
is marked by an elaborate training in etiquette and in 
personal accomplishments. The two systems correspond 
neither iu the mental training aimed at, nor in the 
substance of the knowledge imparted. From the feeling 
that it is becoming a certain distance between the sexes 
should be maintained, approach to similarity of educa- 
tion is positively avoided ; and the idea encouraged that 
the sphere before each is entirely distinct. Education, 
in place of preparing for the sexes a groundwork of 

* '* It ia a serious objection to present modes of education in both 
sexes, that nothing is done with the important aim of enabling them 
to understand each other, and work together harmoniously and trust- 
fully in after life. There seems, however, to exist among us an 
awakening and e:ttending conviction that something of this is necessary, 
and that the complete separation of boys and girls in their early 
education, while yet children, is a great mistake, and a soui*ce of 
infinite unhappiness," — Communion of Lab(mr,'HLc^ Jameson, p. 116. 
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common interest and of mutual understaDding, is, as at 
present conducted, calculated directly to alienate them. 

There is much more in the diversity of the education 
of the sexes in youth than may at first sight appear. 
The mind at that age attaches itself to peculiar modes of 
thinking and to peculiar objects of interest, and developes 
its characteristic impulses ; and, as- enthusiasm is then 
stronger and impressions more vivid than at any other 
period, our nature becomes firmly and habitually fixed, 
and it is difficult or impossible afterwards to change the 
current. The leading features of our character, the most 
absorbing expectations of our life are formed at that age; 
and, although after-experience may destroy or modify, it 
seldom replaces these. To a very considerable extent 
our nature is formed for life by our education, or during 
the years of which it is characteristic. 



§ 2. 

Passing from youth to womanhood, we find the evils 
of woman's position to culminate. Difference of educa- 
tion is not now the chief source of mischief ; although, 
did no other exist, it would be very prejudicial. The evil 
is for the most part to be traced, in the vast mass of the 
middle classes, to diversity of occupation, giving rise to 
mental divergence so wide and deep, that in seven- 
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eighths of life the sexes are strangers to eaoh other ; 
much more so thau if they belonged to difiEerent coun- 
tries or races, or to ages of the world separated by a 
thousand years. It is not difference of disposition and 
nature we speak of, but difference in the objects of their 
interest, in the substaace of their knowledge, in their 
experience, in their modes of thought, in their sentiments, 
in their tastes. 

Take first the private intercourse of social life. Can 
it be denied that in it the happiness, both of man and 
of woman, is grievously hindered by this cause P Not 
only, as we have said, does difference of education divide 
them. Business occupation, and public movements, 
engulph the cares, the excitement, almost the whole 
miud of the stronger sex; and woman is left in the 
solitude of home. There is little or no time for social 
intercourse; and, when it does take place, it is stiff, 
shaUow, and unsatisfying. 

It would not be correct to apply these remarks to all 
ranks indiscriminately. Great is sometimes the distance 
between men and women of the higher ranks ; yet these 
have many opportunities for close social intercourse, and 
for establishing friendships, — opportunities that are not 
found in the ranks immediately below them. There are 
many things done in the higher ranks in concert. Men 
have more leisure time to talk of their matters, and these 
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are oommonly of a nature to be readily understood by 
iheir lady-relatires. The purstdts of the sexes are in a 
great degree similar. The elegant literature of our own 
and of foreign countries is known to both ; both have 
pleasure in the fine arts^ in music, dancing, paint- 
ing, gardening. They are much in company together 
during walks, in pleasure excursions, at parties within 
doors, at the theatre. Both may take an interest in the 
people on their estates, in schools, &c. And, on the 
whole, despite the dissimilarity of their education, there 
is led, by the sexes in the higher ranks, so far as the 
elements we speak of are concerned, a life of mutual 
concert and happiness. 

Compare with this the jagged social intercourse of 
the middle ranks. Among these we find few things 
pursued by the sexes ^ in concert. Woman not being 
admitted to an acquaintance with business, even as an 
assistant, she is a stranger to the character, thoughts, 
and pursuits of those nearest and dearest to her ; much 
more is she a stranger to the character and the thoughts 
of others. 

Business occupation in the middle ranks tends very 
naturally to absorb the mind and care; since on it 
depend the status, the means of livelihood, the happiness, 
temporal and spiritual, of him that labours, and of those 
looking to him for support. Very properly, therefore, it 
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occupies the greatest place in his active life. But is 
it not plain that men so occupied cannot be understood 
by those who are xmacquainted with the cares of 
business P When men mix in social life, they bring with 
them thoughts and feelings cast in the mould of industrial 
duties, an imagination tinged with the colouring of their 
active hours, a recollection filled with the daily incidenls 
that have happened to them ; their minds whetted with 
the bustie, freshness, importance of passing events ; their 
spirits elevated or depressed with the result of their 
labours ; and, on entering into their social circles, they 
meet in woman a being ignorant of all these things. 
Women, on the other hand, have been occupied as their 
position permits ; they, too, have important things 
hanging on their minds, but of a nature totally different 
from what occupy men ; and they, too, on entering into 
their social circles, meet in our sex a class of beings, who 
know littie about them or their ways. 

In the middle ranks, business occupies so much time, 
that little is left for other purposes. For this reason, 
it is seldom found that the sexes pursue their amuse- 
ments in common, or cultivate their tastes in common, or, 
indeed, have any undertaking whatever in common. 
There are no idle days at the command of both, by 
which, as in the higher ranks, they would be forced 
into companionship. 
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It is absolutely necessary, however, in order that people 
enjoy each other^s society, that they possess a certain 
depth of acquaintance with each other. It is absolutely 
necessary, as a general rule, that they be familiar with 
the cast of character, each of the other; that the 
objects that severally interest them be common to both ; 
that the mode in which things of importance are seve- 
rally regarded by them, be common to both. And how 
in the middle classes can this desideratum be attained ? 
As we have seen, man cannot in these classes lead the 
leisured life of woman ; there is not time to idle away 
the day together ; and the short hours during which 
the sexes can meet, are too limited to gain the end in 
view. How then can the desired mutual acquaintance- 
ship be obtained P By woman ako knowing that industry, 
by which all belonging to the middle classes live. Were 
woman familiarised with active life, both sexes would 
be already prepared for the communion of social hours ; 
conversant with the same medium, they would meet 
abeady in a great measure known to each other, 

We repeat it, — ^in order that in the middle classes men 

and women may meet with satisfaction and happiness in 

the general intercourse of social life, it is necessary that 

both have some direct acquaintance with practical life, 

that ' both in some degree imdergo the influences of 

industrial occupation. It is only thus that, in the ranks 

r 2 
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in question, one sex can understand the other; that 
the cast of their minds can sufficiently approximate. 
The barrier that now divides the sexes thus once broken 
down, there would be much to interest them in common, 
much that at social meetings would afford material for 
the interchaz^ of views and sentiments, much that 
would afford objects toward the attainment of which 
both might give their exertion. We do not mean the 
topics, or aims of business merely ; but rather those 
general interests of society or of individuals, to the 
understanding or the furtherance of which an acquaint* 
ance with the business world is a requisite ; for, as we 
explained at so much length in our introductory chapter, 
the whole civilization of the middle ranks is based on 
industry — not less in its material aspects, than in its 
intellectual, moral, and social aspects. Sociality, there- 
fore, in the middle classes, must be the flower of induatriat 
aciwity. It is industrial activity that supplies the 
material conditions of existence; it whets the mind 
and stamps the disposition; it constitutes the medium 
of Ufe ; the medium in which every individual bom 
to these ranks must Hve, and through which he must 
struggle. Never can the life, even the inner life of 
man be understood unless that medium be first known. ' 
The man or woman that knows not industry and the 
dweat of the brow, knows not life. To attempt in these 
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ranks to build up social joys exoept on an industrietl 
basis, is to biuld a fabric on a fialse foundation. There 
must be joint or sunilar activity, before there can be 
mutual sympathy or joint happiness. 

It is not meant that industry should be all in all to 
man or to woman ; that it should swallow up their time 
and care; by no m^ans. On the contrary, what we 
advocate must tend to abate that money-making spirit, 

and that absorption in business during all hours of the 
day, which mark the greater number of men in these 
times. For at present the want of real harmony in the 
sexes, the want of objects possessing for them a common 
interest, and at the same time a real worth, the want 
of common information, reflections, and tastes, drives 
man from private society, and even leads him to make 
the hours he spends at home as short as possible. He 
finds that it is only in the bustle of his business, to 
which after all he may have no great liking, he finds 
it is there only that he can get occupation for his mind. 
But were the sexes more on a par in experience and 
acquirements, this desertion of woman by her companion 
would in a great measure cease. Home and the 
society of women would cease to be insipid and tire- 
some ; it would on the contrary have much to attract ; 
would lead man back to a normal mode of living. The 
conditions of harmony, and mutual understanding, once 
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secured, — social intercourse would no longer be a 
squeezing out of drops of critical remark about the 
weather, or about passing events equally trivied; arti- 
ficialities such as these would be replaced by easy 
sociality, and by the hearty interchange of sentiment on 
much commanding mutual understanding, and mutual 
sympathy— on much possessing a cocamon interest and a 
real worth. 

Aj3 matters at present stand, social intercourse must 
remain on an unsatisfactory footing. Indeed, for want of 
a better garb, it is almost universally driven to assume 
that of form and ceremony. These at present afford in 
society the chief means of spending time. People meet 
with Httle or nothing to say to each other ; they are, as 
we Lave said, almost total strangers; seven-eighths of 
the life of the one half of society is inconceivable by 
the other ; it is as if they belonged to different planets. 
Nevertheless, each wishes to save the other the awkward- 
ness of saying and doing nothing; and, from the best 
motives, social meetings are filled from end to end with 
fonnaUty, with ceremony, with unprofitable and common- 
place gossip. 

To a mind of refined culture or of deep feeling, this 
crude state of social communion in the middle ranks, 
resulting from the wide separation of the sexes in edu- 
cation, interests, and pursuits, — ^is a source of galling 
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regret, even of despair. Both sexes desire social enjoy* 
ment, but are cliilled by reserve or bai&ed by formality ; 
both would value peaceful and sincere friendships^ but 
meet only the manoBuvring of etiquette and the 
vapidities of common-place. No other communion seems 
at present possible — our best aspirations are denied. 
And what can be more dii^ppointingy more life-disap- 
pointing, than for man and woman thus to meet day 
after day in the midst of our world of realities, and, 
though youth and life are fast fleeting, feel it impossible 
to pass one earnest word ? They meet like puppets, go 
through a few evolutions, according as the strings of 
fashion pull ; appear gay, and retire to their homes under 
the heaviness of despair. 

Tou say. Why do not those that feel the evil break 
down iliese barriers of formaHty, and in place of chat- 
tering vain common-places, and lisping meaningless 
phrases of ceremony, speak out their proper thoughts, 
and give utterance to their proper feelings ? Just so, but 
what were gained by the attempt P For at bottom it is 
a real accordance in experience, in interest, and in 
judgment, that is a- wanting : that must be supplied 
before the attempt can prosper ; and, in the meantime, 
we fear, the more probable issue of the too ardent 
adventure, has been to give rise to some fatal miscon- 
ception turning all into wormwood. We do not mean 
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that the improyemeiit of social intercourse is impossible, 
but only that^ in the present state of opinion, and under 
the present arrangements of social life, the beau ideal 
of it is rarely attainable. And so, after a little instinc- 
tive bajshfiilness at the outset, or after some pain&l 
blunder, one and all ultimately submit to 'social reunions 
of every kind in a mood of distant reserve, clothed 
now in silence, now in ceremonious phrase. These re- 
unions would indeed be entirely deserted, were there any 
substitute of a more agreeable kind ; but, that not being 
forthcoming, social feeling still wanders, like a ghost, 
among these simulacra, among th^ie skeletons of social 
life. Perpetual solitude, or moping at home, is neither 
healthy nor, indeed, tolerable. 

We have not yet done. The prospect becomes more 
and more anxious when we reflect, that it is in such a 
state of social intercourse that acquaintanceships are 
formed that afterwards become permauent ties of life. 
It is in this state of social intercourse we say, where 
people are really strangers to each other, as if they 
belonged to different planets, that ties of love and engage- 
ments of marriage spring up. And can it be otherwise 
than that in the circumstances the grossest errors are 
committed, and the foundation laid of much unhappiness P 

From what does Mendship spring P From accordance 
of nature. From what does marriage spring P From 
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a fescmating manner or a taking look ! The present 
state of social intercourse renders it utterly impossible in 
the general case to realise any deeper bond, any truer 
affinity ; and, on the other hand, the same cause prevents 
the timely dispelling of those first illusions of accord^ 
ance, — bred of fond fancy, and a kindly glance. 
Each sex unknown to the other, each incapable of 
eonceiTing the nature of seven-eighths of the life of the 
other, how can the character or the mind be judged of, 
more especially when the forms of society so blindly cir- 
cumscribe and impede their intercommunion P 

We repeat it : the unhappy state of society we speak 
of cannot be replaced, till the education of the sexes be 
assimilated ; till they have the means of attaining a real 
knowledge of each other ; till they occupy themselves with 
the same or similar pursuits ; till they live in a medium 
of common interest and of combined activity ; till they 
have a similar acquaintance with the business world, a 
like interest in public life, and both a knowledge of, and 
a share of influence on, the general movements of man- 
kind. Till this be, there will remain an unnatural 
separation of the two prime elements of society; 
depriving society of its finer vitality, and leaving the 
power of growth only to a money-getting spirit, and 
other rude springs of character. 

Another feature of society in its present condition is, 
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that men have come to look down on woman, — ^regarding 
her as something inferior to them, as unworthy to put 
a word into their counsels, and even nursing a resentful 
aversion to any woman who shows she feels the un- 
fairness of her position. The conviction may not be 
openly acknowledged, but it is silently acted on* 
Woman feels she stands at a distance from man; 
and even at home that distance is painfully felt. She 
watches with all the sensibilities of her nature if her 
presence is considered out of place ; and on the slightest 
indication that it is so, she does not fail to withdraw* 
But the reality of her banishment is none the less, that, 
from gentle manners, she forbears to intrude where she 
feels that her presence is not wanted. 

It is true, woman does receive a certain sort of deference 
in social life ; she is even termed its " idol." But what 
kind of idol ? What is the worship paid her P She 
has '' room " made for her in public places ; men hold 
themselves bound to pay her *' attention *' at private 
parties, to talk to her, to assist her in trifles. She is 
petted at home, and placed in the midst of ceremony 
abroad. All this, however, is but mockery ; an attempt 
to cheat woman of her due, by presenting her with 
shining beads ; tithe is paid her of " mint, and anise, 
and cummin " — ^the weightier matters of the law being 
forgotten. It is but an equivocal compliment to woman 
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that man should treat her like a doll he is in constant 
fear of breaking ; that he should be ashamed to appear 
to her anjrthing but a trifler ; that he should so seldom 
speak to her naturally and truthfully. 

And woman^s influence on society, to what does it 
amount P She has power over ajf^pearances ; she had 
power over little else ; she can make men obedient, and 
she can make them hypocrites ; but she has little influ- 
ence over the mind and the character : — and the reasons 
we have given. Look at the small power woman has to 
make society virtuous ; meaning by that word, chaste. 
While the poor girl that falls, is hunted down till she is 
driven into the dirt of the public pavement, the more 
guilty ofiender is among tiiQ honoured, nay, is almost 
flattered the more. There is something wrong here; 
but we do not so much blame woman, as her position* 
Woman dare not at present resent this horror ; she is too 
dependent on man ; has too little influence on his nature. 
And yet how thorough is her hold of appearances ! how 
strictly in accordance with propriety is every word 
uttered in her drawing-rooms ! Woman can make man, 
when in her presence, obedient and a hypocrite ; he 
submits to avoid trouble, as it were — does he do more P 

One other remark. The stiflViess and reserve between 
the sexes, in the middle ranks, brought about by the 
separation of their education, of their daily interests 
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and pursuits, cause young men to undervalue women 
of their own rank ; and, finding little pleasure in their 
society, little room for the natural flow of impressions 
and feelings, they seek such yent elsewhere; in the 
more unrestrained and artless intercourse of a lower 
rank, or in the ruder companionships of their own sex. 
H young men and young women of the middle ranks 
had more the means of forming Mendships one with 
another, it would be better for society in many ways. 
If a man esteem female character in his own rank, is 
it not more likely that he will, respect it in an inferior 
rank P At present a man fails to find a true companion 
among women of his own status ; and, believing them 
less capable of such companionship than with all their 
disadvantages they really are, he treats one class with 
injustice, and is tempted to wrong another atiJl more 
deeply. 
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CHAPTER IV 

WOMEN OF THB MIDDLE BANKS^IN THEXB RELATION WTTH DOMXSTIO 
LITE AND PRIVATE BOClETZ—(C0nHnued), 

§3. 

In married life, the separation of tl^e sexes in intere^ 
and in character is even more felt than before ; for, now, 
romance and imagination have been put to the closest 
test of reality, and it is the substantial accordance of 
nature that can alone give permanent happiness. 

We have seen that prior to marriage there is, under 
present social arrangements, Httle or no possibility of the 
sexes attaining a harmonious culture : are the chances 
of attaining such a culture increased by marriage P 
Undoubtedly they are ; but the improvement comes 
somewhat behind time, and after all is not in itself 
very perfect. It is undeniable that in many respects 
tbe interests of husband and wife are the same ; but it 
is equally undeniable that, while up to the time of 
marriage their interests were totally unlike^ they still, 
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in a great measure, continue so. Not only has the 
nature of each been already fully formed and stiffened 
into habit for the rest of life, but there is still the long 
absence of man from home during the day; there is 
still the impossibility of woman interesting herself in 
her husband's occupation, in public affairs, or in 
social movements ; and there is still the incompatibility 
of her mental culture and attainments with his mental 
culture and attainments. She is left unoccupied and 
lonely during the day ; she is shut out from the sphere in 
which man spends the chief portion of his reflective and 
active life ; she is unable to foUow, even in fancy, the 
movements and enjoyments in which he takes part. An 
impenetrable veil conceals from her the pursuits, the am- 
bitions that fill his mind ; and when, bringing his cares 
home with him, he plods over his difficulties by the fire- 
side, can she, even then, assist himP 

Marriage then neither heals the discordance in the 
mental life of the sexes, nor does it in any considerable 
degree remove the cause of that discordance. The remedy, 
such as it is, comes too late to undo the evil of a system 
of education that purposely cast the mind of each sex in 
a mould so different from the other. The grounds on 
which they reason and judge are still incompatible. 
Their intelligence still remains unequal, and no care 
can now mend the inequality. Their ideas of right and 
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'wrong are still unlike; for they have not Kved, nor 
do ihey yet live in the same moral world. Their tastes 
are still different, for they have no common occupation 
or pursuit ; each Uves in opinions, in fancies, in desires, 
of his or her own. 

It may be true that diversities in character and opinion, 
when more in form than in substance, rather add pleasure 
and piquancy to our relations in life, than do them real 
injury. But fliere is a limit to this ; and when they are 
carried beyond moderate bounds — ^when they are in sub- 
stance more than in form — ^when, as it were, the diver- 
gencies of the day cannot be made up in the evening, 
both starting fair again after each accounting, — there 
must remain a permanent and fundamental want of 
concord. 

In last chapter we -saw in what medium marriage 
engagements are usually formed ; that social intercourse 
for the most part consists of common-place talk and cere- 
monious etiquette ; that there is no conmion ground on 
which the sexes can obtain a mutual acquaintance with 
each other, no conamon education, no common pursuit, 
no oonmion interest ; that neither has the means or the 
opportunity to judge of the mind and character of the 
other; that form and ceremony keep them apart, and 
for want of better stuff fill the time with conventionalities 
and trivialities. But here as elsewhere Cupid must play 
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his part. With a sweet lip, a glancing eye, a bounding 
step, or a hearty word, a lady soon finds an admire ; 
and, after a year or two of flirtation and small talk, the 
attachment duly ends in marriage. But flirtation, chit- 
chat, and compliment are kept up between them to the 
last hour. Such is the staple of love-making alone 
possible in the present state of society ; what else can 
such strangers to each other talk of, even on the 
marriage eye P And when marriage has come, and 
ball-room chit-chat is of no more use, why, then, there 
is dining out and giving of dinners, visiting and receiving 
of visits, a few walks together, at least at first, new 
dretoes, new acquaintances, gossip, biUing-and-cooing : 
and this is the sum of marriage bHss, as it may be 
put in the appraisement nine ca^es out of ten. 

Obviously, therefore, in the usual case, there is in 
marriage little room for growth of character, for develop- 
ment of intellect, for the pursuit of individual tastes. It 
is aU very well for those possessing neither tastes, nor 
opinions, nor ambitions of their own ; and whose idea^ 
of the happiness of marriage do not go beyond its com- 
forts and its convenience ; but to such as possess some 
talent, or some taste, or some marked point of character 
— ^that it is a gratification to put to use and a disappoint- 
ment to deny — ^it does seem essential that their most 
constant companion should be able to appreciate it. The 
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more marked the character, the greater the talent, the 
higher the ambition, this craving for sympathy must be 
the stronger ; and the failure to find it the more dis- 
appointing. To attain the desired unity, a fitting choice 
is not enough, for that is necessarily limited : the way 
must be prepared by unity of the sexes in their education, 
and by unity in their aim of Ufe. It is a bold asser- 
tion, but it may be hazarded, that if there is an intel- 
lectual quality, or an accomplishment, or a trait of 
chara<5ter that more than another distinguishes a man 
among his acquaintances, the person least likely to 
appreciate it is too often his wife — ^his closest com- 
panion ; and on the other hand, those peculiarities most 
marking the individuality of women in their maidenhood 
are truly so littie valued by man, that after marriage 
they are allowed gradually to die oui 

In a word, the Hfelong separation of tiie sexes in 
their judgments, tastes, and pursuits, renders true 
sympathy, a true union of mind and spirit, next to 
impossible. They cannot study together the same books, 
nor think together tiie same thoughts, nor labour 
together with the same aim, nor worship together 
the same ideal ; and not only is this higher union impos- 
sible, but the individual development of each is likewise 
exposed to serious check — ^tiie character, the talent, the 
ambition that each cherished before they met, now finds 
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itself in an unsuitable atmosphere, and dies off. Want 
of sympathy at home paralyses us. The aspiration of 
the poet, the eagerness of the politician, the ambition 
of the student, the yirtue of the patriot, — are in domestic 
life too often damped, quenched, extinguished ; and, on 
the other side, the girFs dream of companionship, her 
desire to think and feel with her husband in all that 
might occupy his mind, or move his heart, or fill his 
soul, — ^how is that dream dissipated — ^how impossible 
does she find its fulfilment to be ! 

And so husband and wife, to have any comfort at all, 
soon see the necessity of moderating the expectations 
they had cherished in former years, before experience 
taught them how incompatible the culture is in which, 
in accordance with the mistaken notions of society, they 
were severally trained. Their dreams of perfect unity 
must be abandoned — enough if they live together in 
ordinary domestic comfort. Their individual tastes and 
ambitions must either be given up entirely (and woman's 
usually are thus laid on the shelf) ; or, when not so given 
up, must be gratified without the other's participation, as 
the ambitions of man are gratified — away from home — ^in 
the regions of business and politics. 

It cannot be maintained, indeed, that there are abso- 
lutely no elements of mutual understanding and mutual 
sympathy in the domestic life of the middle classes. Far 
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from it. There are certain bonds that must arise where- 
ever people live together. Family attachment^ friend- 
ship; family duties, offices of kindness; passing incidents, 
present, each in their degree, common objects of interest, 
and are the source of common sentiment. But, on the 
other hand, it may safely be asserted, that the common 
ground on which, in these ranlsis, the sexes meet, is 
confined to such homely matters ; and, satis&ctory and 
solid as these are, so far as ihey go, there is still much 
wanting. The simple fact of living in amity under flie 
same roof is in no way inconsistent with the greatest 
want of mental fitness. There may be neither strife, 
nor aversion ; there may even be much afifection ; yet 
there may be wanting that more perfect relation charac- 
terised by unity of thought, of taste, of moral feehng. 
Fnder present social arrangements, the concord, the 
mutual sympathies of a family cannot extend beyond 
the common-places of domestic life. Nevertheless, good 
sense and good feeling suffice to preserve a certain tone 
of happiness ; for instinctively it is reckoned fooHsh to 
risk domestic quiet by vainly straining after a higher 
standard. People thus make the best of their circum- 
stances, to preserve peace and comfort; practising a 
mutual compromise of principles and hopes, and main- 
taining a calm reserve on all but common-place subjects. 

Serious topics are above all avoided, for each fears the 
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other will not haye the same yiews on fhem. Is it not 
the fact that even on religions matters there is, in general, 
a fatal want of accordance between man and woman ? 
Man, though maintaining a respectable form of church- 
going, is, for the most part, practically irreligious ; and 
woman, finding little to satisfy her in this world, and 
fleeing for rest to a world to come, breaks her heart that 
her husband will not follow her. How awM — yet how 
humane — is the silence that is maintained in some 
families on the subject of religion; unfeeling is he 
that would wantonly break it. 

Nor, in the present relation of the sexes, can either 
have a real influence on the mind of the other. It is 
true that, wherever there is affection, there is abundant 
readiness to meet the wishes, and minister to the hap- 
piness of the object of that affection ; and in married 
life there is no want of anxiety to please in this way. 
But anxiety to please is quite another thing from mental 
influence. Each may form wishes on grounds that wiih 
the other carry little weight, the ideas and feelings of 
•each may run in their pecxdiar currents, and the other 
.may find pleasure in gratifying these simply from affec- 
tion. But it is not such little exactions and services of 
love, pretty as they sometimes are, that we value most ; 
without a deeper harmony of mind, they are a poor 
support to companionship. What is wanting is the real 
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inflnence of mind on mind, founded on intellectual cq)ti- 
tude and congenial taste — ^the influence that the mind of 
tiie master has on the mental development of the pupil, 
the influence that a companion has on the emotional 
character of his Mend. In the relation of man to 
woman, tiiiere is not an influence of reason on reason ; 
there is no spontaneous reaction of yiews and senti- 
ments ; no true companionship of mind and spirit. It 
is desirable to replace these wants by a more satisfactory 
intercommunion. It is desirable that the interests, the 
cares, material and mor^ the difficulties, the sentiments 
and yiews, the pains and pleasures, of the one, be such 
as can be thoroughly known by the other; that true 
advice can be given by the one to the other (which 
cannot be, unless the perplexities of each are mutually 
nnderstood) ; that the views and sentiments of ilie one 
have a spontaneous and rational influence on the other, 
not an influence merely of icill or wish ; that the one 
find in the otiier true companionship in mind and heart 

We have said that the greater part of man's time is 
q>ent from home ; that woman cannot follow him in the 
exciting pursuits of the day ; that she has no interest in 
bis cherished aims ; iliat she is a stranger to his thoughts 
and to his life. There is only left, then, to woman 
those hours when man seeks the quiet of home, 
&tLgued with care, excitement, and even amusement. 
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There at last woman meets him ; when the strain and 
worry of business have spent the force of the mind, when 
there is not energy left even for a newspaper. Then 
home, and home society is sought. 

Fortmiately, in the few hours so given to woman of 
the home-companionship of man, she has an opportunity 
of doing that service which before all others her feelings 
prompt her to, — ^to cheer the jaded spirits of one she 
loves. Were it otherwise her Ufe would be most 
miserable ; but the welcome she gives to the short hours 
spent by man within her home, the happiness she feels 
in tending him and in soothing his annoyances, are not of 
his giving. They are the outpourings of her own affec- 
tion. Man joins her company, only when his spirits fit 
him for nothing else. 

Without seeking to disparage the enviable rest of 
home hours, surely the companionship of woman de- 
serves to be held in higher regard than this treatment 
would imiply. If woman were made more the companion 
of man in the pursuits of life than now she is, even the 
joys of that rest would be much enhanced. For the 
twilight happiness of home, the restful mood by one's 
own fireside, is not a stolid sleep of body and mind ; but 
a gentle and meditative flow of the imagination, brooding 
over matters of the heart affecting us nearly ; — garnering 
each night the treasures of the day's existence* The 
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richer the mind and life^ therefore, the richer is this 
harrest; the more pleasant is this brooding over its 
wealth; and, far from an elevation of our regard for 
woman and an improvement in her position disturbing 
the satisfaction of home rest, either to her or to man, 
they will much enhance it to both. 

Alter wliat has been said, it is not surprising that 
in the middle ranks, more than in any other, children 
to a married woman are a most welcome gift. In her 
children, if in nothing else, does she find an object for 
her care during the long day ; in these, if in nothing 
else, is there a common object in which the interest 
of both parents maybe centred. Their arch looks and 
amusing prattle, their pleasant call for a smile, their 
alent engrossment with a toy, their serious present to 
you of a grain of sand, their interminable questions, the 
hilarity of their mirth; anon, their education, their 
traiiiing ; the conflict with wiles and mischiefs besetting 
their little hearts ; their own little struggles of conscience 
and affection; the mother's pride in the manliness of 
her boy, in the grace of her daughter ; in all these, and 
in all the talking about these, not to speak of innu« 
iiierable cares and anxieties about the health and the 
Biaay little wants of children — can woman look with, 
confidence for the interest and the sympathy of her 
husband. 
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It were barbarity itself to mock these ssuscei ties. Ova 
children haye our love, and our constant care. Their 
culture is our most cherished aim, and their graces aie 
our most cherished pride. But we do say that not eren 
the gift of children can remedy the sad blank of want 
of true mental companionship betwixt husband and wife 
— a want that itsdf prerents a combination of their 
best abilities for tiie training of these children. If the 
views of parents are so different, if their tastes and 
principles have so little in common, it is impossible in 
the education of liieir ofGspring to realise any uniform 
standard — ^a standard in which both would find the best 
aspirations of their nature expressed. Both, we said, 
are interested in the welfare of their children, — but to 
realise, that welfare each must draw schemes from a 
mode of life that is unknown to the other. The mother 
goes to her school-days, the father to his; but these 
school-days have little or nothing in common; the 
motiier goes back to the sources whence she imbibed 
her ideas of the world ; but these are not the same with 
the teachings that experience has given to man. So 
father and mother at last content themselves with 
bringing their children through the ordinary routine 
education in the ABO and good manners. 

Nevertheless a mother's life is one of the greatest 
importance, and abundantly fills both her hands and her 
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heart. One tiling is dear — open non^domestic industry 
to woman when you please; but the duties of the 
mother of a &inily are quite enough for her; the 
mother finds at home labour sufficient to occupy her 
time to the full. 

As, in the social intercourse of unmarried life, the iso- 
lation of the sexes deprives the character of man of the 
tempering influence of the character of woman ; as his 
early affecticmateness of nature is thus neither encouraged 
nor gratified, and his disposition, in consequence, tends 
to become hardened and ofttimes dissolute ; so, in mar- 
ried life, the distance that woman has in the mean time 
been left behind, reacts on man almost with equal 
severity. For on marriage, if he would not entirely set 
at nought the claims of his wife to some share of his 
society, he must for h^ sake forego many cherished 
pursuits into which she cannot enter with him : for her 
comfort he must give up much of his ambition, and 
many of his tastes ; for her comfort he must sometimes 
samfioe his opinions and even his consistency of 
character. 

''Those who are so carefal that women should not 
become men, do not see that men are becoming what 
they have decided women should be; are falling into 
the feebleness which they have so long cultivated in 
their companions. Those who are associated in their 
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liyes^ tend to become assmiilated in character. In the 
present closeness of association between the sexes • . (for 
the improvement in the moral sentiments of mankind 
and increased sense of the consideration due by every 
man to those who have no one but himself to look to, 
has tended to make home more and more the centre of 
interest), . . men cannot retain manliness unless women 
acquire it. From a man of twenty-five or thirty after 
he is married, an experienced observer seldom expects 
any farther progress in mind or feeling." * 

Eor a like reason, woman has no means of keeping up 
the independent nurture of her mind. For two people to 
enjoy each other's companionship for life, one must not 
go to sleep ; but what else is really done when a woman 
on marriage lets drop the accomplishments, gives the go- 
by to the companionsHps of her maidenhood, and buries 
herself in her new home P This soon tells ; what with 
the jealous selfishness of man, and the ready submission 
of woman, woman's character loses its buoyancy and 
point ; a new day is no longer a new day to her ; her 
nature finds Uttle to develop it; her husband and she 
do not now, day after day, meet to lay fresh life at 
each other's feet : so home becomes somewhat dull, the 
spirits and the energies sink ; and, although man by en- 

• Westm. Rev., July, 1851, pp. 803-306. 
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grossment in bnsmess may shake oflf the lethaigy, it 
presses heayily on the happiness of woman. 



§4. 

Such is woman^s adult life : does the comfort of her 
position improve in declining years P 

The answer yery much depends on the circumstance, 
whether her lot has been cast in the midst of a family, 
or in a home more or less solitary. It. is of the former 
case only we have to speak in the present chapter, and 
there we in general find, that advancing age does bring a 
change for the better. 

As age advances (and the same takes place in the pre- 
mature age of sickness), man loses hold of the great 
world of industry and public action, and becomes more 
an inmate of home. His faculties have dulled, his 
activity is slackened, he faUs from out the number of 
his boon-companions ; repose and a restful home become 
more and more gratefiil to him. On the other hand, 
with advancing life, woman, despite the unfavourable 
circumstances of her position, has accumulated experience. 
Thus, in the vale of years, a close approximation takes 
place between the sexes ; it is then only, indeed, as a 
general rule, that they begin to find support each in the 
other, that they become true but now feeble companions. 
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In addition to this, a marked change in pecuniary com- 
fort usually takes place about this time in a family of 
the middle ranks ; for it is now that the industrial success, 
or want of success, of the head of the family begins to 
tell; and henceforth they have to spend an existence, 
either deddedly more comfortable or decidedly less com- 
fortable, than that tiiey haye hitherto led; in either 
case, there is induced a much doser intercommunion 
than before ; — for joint success and joy bring people 
close together; still more so do joint adversity and 
distress. 

In advanced years, then, man's duties and ambition 
no longer drag him along a path woman cannot follow. 
Woman has, at the expense of a lifetime, insensibly 
accumulated at least Sufficient experience to enable 
her to imderstand much of her hudband's past life. The 
meekness of spirit attending a &ail old age, the gentle 
affection of declining life, permit man to imderstand 
better the tender-heartedness of woman; and his dis- 
appointments in life open his eyes to her self-devotion. 
For the first time since childhood, do they meet again as 
true companions ; their alfections, their reflections, their 
tastes, their experience, and the Kttle activity they yet 
claim, being once more really wedded together. 

Since childhood P And they are now entering on their 
last childhood. It is so: it is only on the verge of 
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dissolution that the approach takes place. And is this 
enough ? The daim of boyhood and girlhood, the 
evening of age — ^mnst it be only Hien that man and 
womm. may meet as companions and Mends P Can it 
not be, too, in the morning of youth — ^in the blue day 
of manhood — ^in the dusty and parched tracks of actiye 
life? 

In old age, then, and on the decay of health, there is 
in general a short change for the better in the relation of 
the sexes in domestic life, despite the peeyishness that 
is sometimes the attendant of those years. It is to be 
remarked, however, that the longer life's vigour is kept 
up, the shorter wiU be the twilight intercommunion 
ushering in the grave. 



§5. 

We have reserved to the close of this chapter the 
inquiry, whether the exclusion of woman from industry 
hurts her power of forming friendships with others of 
her own sex. 

There is to be remarked a greater beauty in the com- 
panionship of girls, than in that of boys. Something 
inexpressibly sweet has made the friendships of girlhood 
its own. Like the gentle light of the Pleiades, they 
fascinate .the soul. Yet, somehow, on the approach 
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of womanhoody the charm breaks; aflter the age of 
maturity, it is the Mendships of men that, like the 
greater constellations, shine forth on the solitudes of 
the earth, silent and touching; while the friendships 
of women are lost among the scattered and markless 
stars. 

Why is this? It cannot be that the impulses of 
woman have become less warm, nor can it be that the 
affections of sex have usurped the place of friendship ; 
for warmth of heart in woman increases with her years, 
and womanly affection, far from destroying, - reacts on 
and deepens all else within her that is tender and good. 
The change is really attributable to that change in 
circumstances and position, which woman finds she must 
undergo on passing from girlhood. If in man the friend- 
ships of youth seldom die, it is because those friendships 
continue to be alimented by frequent incident, by com- 
mon pursuits, by uninterrupted intercourse. But it is 
different with woman; the pursuits she enjoys in 
common with others of her own sex, the uninterrupted 
freedom of companionship, cease with school-days and 
girlhood ; her friendships in after years find neither 
aUment, nor opportunity of enjoyment. And as friend- 
ship is the combustion of life with life, — ^the richer 
life is, the stronger the flame ; the poorer hfe is, the 
poorer, in the general case, must friendship be. 
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Most men are so selfisli^ that they either directly 
forbid the freedom of woman's movements, or e^se they 
render it by persecution so disagreeable, as practically to 
gain the same end. So jealous are they of her time, so 
exacting of her services (which they consider to be all 
theirs), that the idea of a woman finding pleasure any 
where else than at home, is instinctively detestable. The 
obnoxious attempt is persecuted with a querulousness, 
none the less biting that it is indirect : and by constant 
annoyance and discouragement it is at last stifled. A 
succession of attacks on the delicacy of the mind wil 
wear out the energy both of action and resistance : and, 
though the friendships of woman with woman are as 
necessary to her happiness as any other relation, they 
gradually fall off, and are replaced by the wearying 
£ashion of "morning-calls," a fashion that can be com- 
pared only to those other social abortions — ^great dinner- 
parties and stiff balls. 

Exacting as home jealousy is, it is surpassed by that 
of public remark, when turned on the movements of a 
woman who in any way attempts to enjoy a rational 
degree of freedom and of social activity. There are 
many important duties that even now fall to women as 
a class— duties as responsible and dif&cult as they are 
of consequence to society — for example, the early educa- 
tion of children, domestic economy, and the care of age 
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and SLckness. Yet the jealousy with which women are 
regarded, both at home and by society at large, is such 
that they can taJke no proper means for fitting them- 
selves to perform these duties welL They are prevented 
from acting as a clou^ — ^they are kept at home, as if they 
could there learn everything requisite to make home 
comfortable. By this means each individual is in a 
great measure left to herself and chance, to acquire 
the information necessary to enable her to fulfil, with 
advantage to others, or satisfaction to herself, that part 
in Ufe even now so grudgingly allowed her ; but of 
this more hereafter. 

It is needless to add, that these evils would disappear 
with the industrial and educational disabilities under 
which woman at present labours. 
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CHAPTER V. 

POSITION OF WOMEN IN THB MIDBLB RANKS, WTTH RBSPEOT TO 
EDUCATION AND INDIYIDUAL CQLTUBB. 

§1- 

In this and the following chapter we purpose to con- 
sider the ^ects operated in the middle ranks on the in- 
dividual life of womasXf by her exclusion from the higher 
braaches of non-domestic industry ; and> as introductory 
to tibie subject^ it is not improper to allude for a moment 
to the education she in these ranks at present receives. 

The general scope of the education of women according 
to the recognised system, has been already alluded to ; 
it aims at an elaborate training in personal accomplish- 
ment ; and is as far removed as it could well be from the 
scofQ of the education reserved for the other sex. The 
matniction open to the sexes in common does not extend 
beyond the first rudiments of knowledge ; and from the 
liigher braaches of a thorough education woman is ex- 
cluded. In a fon»er chapter we dwelt on the social «vils 
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flowing from the diversity thus introduced in the educa- 
tion of the sexes ; we now turn our attention to the 
injuries woman is individually subjected to, by being 
shut out from the most important branches of knowledge 
and the most efficient- means of mental training. We 
cannot conceive any part of what for a maa is good and 
thorough education, but is calculated to improve a 
woman. By denying it to her, we diminish her resources 
for personal culture, render her a stranger to the past 
and present history of the mind, deprive her of much 
intellectual deHght, and lower her position in the general 
intercourse of Ufe. 

There is no good reason (for example) why women 
should not be taught natural science — ^the laws of ex- 
ternal and organic nature. Without a knowledge of 
these the universe is but a pretty patchwork of stars, 
houses, and green fields ; and, as science has been reared 
up by the accumulated labour of the great, we are, with- 
out a knowledge of it, cut off from a most important 
department of the history of the human mind, and to us, 
great names can but tingle in the ear. Without a know- 
ledge of it, the very genius of modem life cannot be 
understood ; for, as may be said, modem life is based on 
the discoveries of natural science. Without it we are 
excluded from acquaintance with simple and universal 
laws, and from practice in the simplest, clearest, and 
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most certain of all reasoning ; and, seeing the multitude 
of agencies around us, that without a knowledge of it 
are left unexplained, — ^the mind is tempted to imder- 
valne accurate knowledge of every sort, and to regard a 
search aftor exact truth as foolish and even impious. 
Without^ it we cannot know our relation with the 
external world, the conditions of bur existence, the 
limit of our powers. From no great department of 
human knowledge can we be excluded with impunity; 
the want of any part renders other knowledge imperfect 
or impossible; and in particular it is impossible to master 
the higher principles of truth, till its simpler and more 
easy forms have become familiar. The want of ele- 
mentary training in reasoning, within the simplest and 
most general branches of human knowledge, is a very 
manifest defect of female education ; and to it is attri- 
butable much of the desultory character of the accom- 
plishments of women, and the difficulty they afterwards 
find in any long-sustained effort of mind. 

If there is no good reason why women should be 
excluded from instruction in the sciences of external and 
organic nature, still less ought they to remain strangers 
to classical literaturie and the mental and social sciences. 
By the former we are introduced to the works of men 
of an early age, to whom we owe the large half of our 
civilization ; a comparison with whpm indeed is fitted at 
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onoe to humble and instruct us, as well as bind us to 
them in reyerence and affection. The daim to admit 
women to education in the moral and social sciences 
is more urgent still. From the mental constitution of 
woman much may be expected for the future progress of 
moral and sodal science, provided only education gare 
h^ an eaiiy acquaintance with it, and by an adequate 
preUminary training, fitted her for the search after exact 
truth. Her disposition and taste prompt her to take an 
interest in all inquiries where human nature is the subject 
of study, or where we are not led too far away from the 
immediate concerns of human life^ Looking to those de- 
partments of literature in which alone it has hitherto 
been possibliB for woman to succeed, we trace this ardent 
desire for knowledge of the human mind, this eagerness 
to pierce the mysteries of social destiny. How much 
would the interest of woman in that subject be enhanced, 
and her abiUty to solve those problems increased, if she 
could bring with her that patience and exactness of 
reasoning, that knowledge of method, that sense of ihe 
importance of exact scientific truth, and of the difBcoltj 
of attaining it, — ^in a word, that preparation affwded 
only by a course of careful training, by a thorough 
education. "With her present preparation, when tempted 
to philosophise on abstruse subjects, she is soon confused 
by their complexity, or is misled by superficial fancies. 
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&e truth or worth of which her education affords her no 
means of testing. It would of itself be a sufficient reason 
for the introduction of women to a study of the sciences 
of external and organic nature, that they would thereby 
be prepared to enter on a study of the higher sciences. 
At present there is not one woman in a thousand whose 
education enables her to read a scientific book on any 
subject whatever. 

It will be said that the generality of men suffer as much 
£rom deficient education as women do> comparatively 
few even of the former receiving a high course of instruc- 
tion. This is to some extent true ; nevertheless, the rank 
in which man receives a superior education to that of 
woman is large and important; and it has also to be con- 
sidered, that education is even of more moment to a 
woman than to a man — she has so much more time on 
her hands, and her external relations give her so little 
facility for making up deficiences by social intercourse. 
Besides, there is now a general desire to introduce instruc- 
tion in science in a suitable form into all education, par- 
ticularly in those schools which, when left, the pupils 
leave for good, to mix in active life. In this movement, 
so fraught with importance and in time so certain to 
succeed, there is great need to keep in mind that woman 
as well as man ought to participate in the benefit. 

The present system of educating one sex alone in the 
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higher branches of instniction is sufBlciently suicidal, for 
it leaves small motive to maintain proficiency in that in- 
struction in after life. With the monkish ecclesiastics of 
olden times it did not matter much whether women 
could talk Latin or not ; but in our day a college-bred 
man mixes in general society, and Hves with other com- 
panions than brother monks. Knowledge, however, loses 
half its value if we cannot turn it to account, if we camiot 
share it with those with whom we live ; and to this, 
doubtless, is attributable the very common neglect in 
adult life of the accomplishments acquired by either sex 
during education. My own Greek, my wife's French, my 
son's chemistry, my daughter's geography and history, 
all go for nothing ; because not one accomplishment is 
common to two of us : so I have forgotten my Greek, and 
my wife her French — ^we never spoke either after leaving 
school; my son's prize exhibitions I fear wound up his 
chemical brilliancy, and his sister is just taking to crochet. 
It never occurs to us but that all this is as it ought to 
be, we do not miss a family conmiunion we never 
had; but I somehow think that we should have been 
happier, and should have had a more cheerftd home, had 
the accomplishments of our school-days found some re- 
sponse and encouragement after we left school and were 
married ; had we been able to keep up our early acquire- 
ments ; had an assimilation of the education of man and 
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iToiiiaa secured that our cherished inteUectoAl tastes 
would throughout life he prized hy our fiEunilies as by 
ourselyes. 

Is it necessary for us to say more on the benefits of 
education P In stinting the measure of it we give to 
woman, could we more effectually cripple her re- 
sources ? To her, with her present education, a great 
part of the literature of the country, a stiU greater part 
of the literature of the world, — and of each the most 
vduable part — is utter darkness. In the society of the 
learned, she is as a child ; she can take no interest in 
the deyelopment and prepress of thought. She can 
never know the life of the student. Be her fsu^ulties 
as competent as they may, what are they without 
training, without preparation ? Nay, even on ordinary 
topics her words have but a secondary weight. And the 
solitude she enjoys — ^those moments when, in the stillness 
of thought, light comes to direct our path ; when the best 
instincts of our nature, freed from external disturbance, 
point like the magnet to the course we ought to follow ; 
when the soul gathers round it all it loves and cherishes, 
and ri^es from the altar strong to do its duty ; solitude 
that has a happiness of its own, and has the charm of 
doubling all other happiness — ^what is it without a well- 
stored mind ? Solitude without education is but drowsi- 
ness and sleep. 
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On the whole, woman ought to he, more than she at 
present is> a common denizen of the moral and mental 
world; have full and free access to all resources 
open to our race where the soul can find food and 
8atig£action. 



§2. 

Since education is closely allied to actiye life, for 
which it is a most important preparation, the pie- 
ceding remarks cannot be foreign to our subject; 
we now, however, revert to considerations more 
directly connected with industry; and in the first 
place would notice, that the exclusion of women of 
the middle ranks from non-domestic employment, 
entails upon them those evils attending want of regular 
occupation. 

There are some five or ten important years in the life 
of every one, when the want of a definite object or 
purpose in life is most prejudicial. No matter what turn 
a woman's fortune may afterwards take — ^if, for any 
considerable time between the age of fifteen and twenty- 
five, there happen to be no very decided duty to occupy 
the time — ^the growth of character will receive a check 
from which it is impossible afterwards to recover. It 
is during this period that the character forms. If a 
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iroman do not tiien learn that there is something serious 
in life, that it is not to be fritted away in indolence or 
vanity, no amount of responsibility will afterwards teach 
her the lesson. If she do not then undergo the disci- 
pline of realities, and learn to govern her mind, she 
\riU never afterwards be mistress of herself, or know her 
place in the world. If, during these years she find no en- 
couragement to the growth of independence, energy, and 
consistency (which can only be afforded from the mind 
haTing a fixed object of endeavour, some development 
to work out, some duty to perform), the time is missed 
when alone these elements of character can be planted ; 
and the remainder of life is marked by aimlessness, by a 
sense of misdirected and disappointed effort, by weakness 
of body and mind.* 

At the period of transition from youth to womanhood, 
the want of some definite occupation is more or less felt 
hy most women of the middle ranks ; with many it 
continues through life ; and its injurious effects are the 

* ** Why are women deyoured by eTmui f Because they know nothing. 
Why are others coquettish, capricious, vain? Because they know no- 
thing. Why will one spend on a jewel the price of her husband's labour 
for a month ] Why does she ruin him by debts that she tries to con- 
ceal? Why does she drag him about to fdtes that weary him? Be- 
cause she knows nothing. Because her mind has been nourished by 
no serious idea. Because the world of intelligence is closed to her. 
Therefore it is that she flies to the world of vanity and dissipation." — 
Patsage from Legowo^i Eiatoire Morale du Ftmmea, TranalcUed in 
Wett, jRer., Juty, I860. 
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souroe of much unhappiness. No lot in life could hare 
less of object than that of many women. They have 
no family to care for, no occupation to turn to — even 
social intercourse is not to them available to fill the 
blank they feel. The deficiencies of their education 
prevent them from taJdng an interest in literature; 
politics are equally closed against them. Self-imposed 
missions of charity are their only resource. 

Destructive as is the want of definite occupation to 
Ihe health and the feuiulties of young women while, 
during the best years of youth, tl^ey sit waiting for a 
settlement in life ; it is still more calamitous to the 
woman of mature years, who — on failing to find such 
a settlement — ^must now mope for the better half of 
life in absolute solitude, with no object on earth to 
interest her, with no duty to call forth a purpose, with- 
out an incident to break the hideous monotony that 
weighs upon her to sujBfocation. Her faculties are 
rendered useless, her impulses are ungratified, her hands 
are unfilled, her mind is unoccupied — ^hers is a life 
without vitaKty. Such, we blush to say it, is the lot 
of the unmarried among women of the middle ranks. 
In vain we now speak to her of crochet work or 
worsted sewing; these she has outgrown, is sick of 
to nausea ; of visiting prisons and Magdalen asylums, 
she has found the hopelessness of redeeming the out- 
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casts there, — or at least has found that she, untrained 
to such a task, can by desultory interference only do 
hann: a few religious meetings, the distribution of 
a ahilling or two of alms to some deserving pensioner, 
afford positively all the interest left her in the world. 
And what a destiny is this for a woman of ripe years, 
of good education, of fair position in life ! What a 
constrast with the hopes and ambitions that once moved 
her breast ! Doomed to such death in life, for these long 
and dreary adult yeaia, and panting for the revival of 
a healthy relation to the world, what would she not 
give for occupation — ^for a road to useftdness — ^for some 
tie to bind her to her fellow-men P 

One of the most obvious consequences of want of 
steady occupation, is injury to health ; and the miserable 
health of the women of the middle ranks is not sur- 
prising. It is borne without murmur or complaint, and 
may therefore be little known; but it is nevertheless 
severe and constant. Though not immediately fatal to 
life, yet the pain suffered, the diminished energy, the 
sleepless nights and useless days, are a serious drag on 
woman's usefulness and happiness ; and were it for no 
other reason than to relieve her of this infliction, let 
her have some occupation, some daily change, some* 
thing to take her out of doors, something to give a 
healthy tone to body and mind. 
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Hand in hand with loss of health is dejection of 
spirits — another of the scourges of woman's happiness. 
She finds nothing to take her " ont of herself" to place 
her in healthy relation with external life and passing 
affairs. Her mind is thrown npon its own workLogSy 
and either passes into disappointed yacancy, or into a 
melancholy brooding over its own thoughts. 



§ 3. 

By exclusion firom non-domestic industry, women 
of the middle classes are deprived of the discipline 
exercised by industrial occupation on the development 
of the mind. 

The importance of the reflex influences of industry 
on the intellect has been insisted on in our introductory 
chapter, where we traced to them the greater part of the 
intelligence and information possessed by the mass of 
mankind; and we need not wonder that, as women 
are excluded from the industrial world, there is found 
in them a corresponding intellectual deficiency. It is 
quite true that in women of the middle classes, there 
is no want of sense and prudence ; but the attribute 
of sense is a general one, and admits of every degree of 
culture, and much diversity of application. A secretary 
of state may be a man of sense, and so may a bricklayer 
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but there is neverdielesB a great difference between the 
two ; for the powers of the former have been fostered 
and drawn out by care and experience, and have been 
applied to tiie highest objects. Such also has been the 
case with the facnliies df man as compared with those 
of woman. The intelligence of the one has had far more 
schooling than that of the oilier ; and has been applied 
to wider and more important objects. The intelligence 
of woman may be equal to the orderly management of a 
household, and to a sound appreciation of character and 
conduct within the limits of the domestic circle, but it 
does not pretend to approach tiie elaborate culture that 
characterises the intellect of the other sex. Many a fool 
even is enabled from that training alone to pass for a 
wise man. 

The occupation of women in the middle classes con- 
siflte cHefly of domestic economy and needlework. The 
fomier is of most importance; and its influence in 
disciplining the character is by no means trifling, 
especially in the case of the young. But on the whole 
it seems an occupation that ought rather to fall to 
a servant in whom confidence can be placed; and 
when assumed by the mistress, it most frequently comes 
to be an interference on her part with the natural duties 
and responsibiKties of others. ^' Hanging on the hand '' 
of a servant injures both — disturbing in particular the 
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natural exercise on the servant's part of that mtuitiye 
sense which some degree of responsibilitj is the best 
means of bringing out ; and it ought to be avoided except 
in families whose circumscribed means preclude other 
resources. From the great extent to which the practice 
is at present carried in the middle classes, it has in a 
manner spoiled the whole body of domestic servants, in- 
terfering mth the normal growth of trustworthy character 
and usefiilness, — ^so much so, that it has become difficult 
to procure female servants to whom much can be 
confided. A striking contrast is presented in the other 
sex, trustworthy workmen being by no means rare. 
While therefore the women of the middle classes must 
still retain a general acquaintance with household duties ; 
(for every master or mistress ought to be acquainted in 
a general way with the work done by people in his or 
her employment ;) it would be for the advantage both of 
servant and mistress that the latter found a sphere of 
occupation more fitted to her education and status — 
placing her more in relation with the general ongoings 
of society. Domestic occupation, however, is far better 
than no occupation at all. The women of the middle 
ranks most remarkable for gentleness, sense, and 
superiority of character, are those who, with equal 
advantages in other respects, have had a large share 
of industrial occupation ^within their own homes. Till 
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an improved sphere of employment be found, let them 
continue in the old way ; making an attempt howeyer to 
improTe the relation betwixt them and their domestic 
seryants, by raising as much as possible the status of the 
latter ; and to attain a greater interest in the ongoings 
of that industrial world, out of which the humblest article 
oonsomed in their households has been purchased. 

Usefiil needlework is one of the household duties just 
alluded to; and there remains only to speak of the 
ornamental needlework resorted to to fill the gaps of 
unoccupied time. It may be dismissed with a word. It 
is a tolerable makeshift, and serves its purpose wonder- 
fully well. To women who have not even household 
duties to interest them, it is invaluable. 

With the unassuming housewife-sense of the women 
of the middle classes, accompanied with not a little 
homely virtue and patient gentleness, we shall have in 
a subsequent chapter to contrast the superior general 
intelligence, not only of the women of the aristocracy, 
but even, in a certain degree, of those in the better 
grades of the working classes — allowance being always 
made for difference of education and of manners. 
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§4. 

It is usually oonsidered that moral prindple isstroi^;er 
in woman than in man ; and, on the whole, we agree in 
the opinion^ We mnst, however, make one qualifiealioB 
— ^the superiority is realised only within the Umitedciicle 
of people and things that woman is at present familiarly 
acquainted with. Whether we can hope that the moral 
superiority of woman may be extaided beyond that 
limited circle, were her sphere itself extended, will be 
43onsidered presently. 

The restriction of the position of woman is itsdf to 
some extent a source of her moral superiority— obliging 
her from in&ncy to subject her wishes to restraint. 
" The life of woman is a life of self-sacrifice ; '* so every 
one has said, or heard said by people who know it welL 
She has been schooled into self-sacrifice and self-control ; 
and so deeply has the habit been engrafted, that it is 
carried to an extreme calling for some reaction, both for 
woman's own sake, and for the sake of the other sex, 
who are thereby encouraged to forget what is really due 
to her, and to indulge their own comfort at her expense. 

But although the moral superiority of woman is to this 
extent attributable to the restrictions under which she 
labours, it does not wholly spring from that source, — ^nay. 
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the self-sacrifice and subinissiyeness of which we speak 
are to be found in nearly equal degree in women 
both of the upper and of the lower ranks, in neither of 
which do the restrictions that prevail in the middle 
classes operate in the same degree. The Amdamental 
source of moral superiority in woman lies in the consti- 
tutional tendencies of her nature ; in her kindness of 
disposition, in her aversion to injustice, and in her 
tendency to judge actions by the direct test of the 
feelings. * 

"Within the sphere to which woman in the piiddle 
ranks is at present restricted, the moral elements of her 
character shed a fair lustre. They are seen in her 
care for the comfort and welfare of others; in her 
watchfulness to catch the bent of the feelings of those 
with whom she lives, (and this watchfulness, as the 
opposite of indifference, is the root of active virtue) ; 
in her readiness to sacrifice her own con[ifort for theirs ; 
and not less in the courage with which she attacks their 
faults, and risks the loss of regard in her attempt to re- 
form them. The moral elements of woman's character, 
are also seen in her self government ; in the discipline 
to which she has subjected her personal character 
in her resignation, and in the many internal struggles 
to which she is exposed. She must often sacri- 
fice her feelings to duty ; or her love to principle ; and 
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there are times again when love is the loftiest caU of all > 
hut the contest in her bosom is often a severe one, and is 
not oyer in a da;« Man, with his abrupt decision, aad 
less acute sensibilities, is a comparatiye stranger to these 
subjective trials. 

Morality consists in the regulation of our feelings and 
conduct; its limits therefore in each indiyidual iMre 
defined by the limits of his or her sphere. The moral 
responsibility of mian embraces all departments of life; 
his moral feelings are disciplined not less in politics 
than }ii the nursery ; not less at his fireside than in his 
counting-house. They may be inferior in sensitiTeness 
to those of woman ; but they are better disciplined^ wider 
in their application : and have more of principle in them 
-'^(that is» are based on a wider experience) ; so much 
so, that even in moraUtythe dktum of man« iwuaUy th« 
tribunal of ultimate appeal. The moral promptings of 
woman's nature are the homely products of an affeetioii, 
Ihat in itself stands little in need of ethical regulation; 
but which, from being confined in its exercise, has as yd; 
too narrow a basis, and is too much warped in its judg- 
ments, to be a safe or steady guide to the whole conduct 

We repeat, then, that the constitutional morale of 
woman is higher than that of man ; but we also repeat 
ihat the superiority is as yet seen only within the sphei^ 
of woman's present position. And naturally so ; it were 
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unreasonable to expect it to be otherwiBe. The inha- 
bitanis of a country obserre laws of justice yeiy well 
among themselyesy but forget liiem when dealing with 
foreigners. The moral superiority of woman disappears 
in like manner so soon as she steps beyond her own home 
eiiele; nay, it even begins to yanieli in her relations with 
her domestic serrants. Comparatiyely a stranger to all 
beyond that circle, she is apt to be misled by family 
partialities^ and by the misapprehension oi motiyes; 
and, on attempting to influence a wider sphere, her 
actions are too apt to degenerate into partizanship and 
mtrigue. 

The moral superiority of woman tiien is for the present 
oQofined within the limits of the sphere now open to her. 
But as any quality of mind bears fruit only in so far as 
it receiyes exercise, we are warranted in concluding that 
in proportion as the sphere of woman is enlarged, the 
grasp of her moral feelings will likewise enlarge ; and 
that woman will in a wider sphere haye the same 
superiority she now has within her present sphere. In 
place ci the almost total want of moral influence on 
society at lai^, which, in spite of her superior moral 
nature, we haye seen to mark her present position, she 
will oyer an extended sphere suffuse something of that 
moral influence from which at present the family rela- 
tions alone benefit. 

I 2 
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There are two characteristio attributes of feminine 
culture, which serve yery well to illustrate the present 
moral position of woman ; both unavoidable as things at 
present standi both possessing a charm to students of 
character, yet both rather questionable in their nature. 
As woman is allowed no direct influence on the on- 
goings about her, she ceases to claim any ; but of course 
there are many things she wishes brought about, and 
what is equally natural, she does contrive to bring 
them about. Hence feminine tact and management, in 
the exercise of which so much of the effort of woman is 
spent. It is a charming accomplishment when deUcately 
managed I and no doubt is but the machinery for 
attaining a purpose all would approve, were it regarded 
with patience and an unprejudiced eye. Still there is 
something objectionable about this hatching of indirect 
means to secure an end; it is mortifying to have to 
use it, mortifying to know it is used towards you ; and 
it is itself a duplicity. There is, however, under present 
social arrangements, a sort of necessity for it. 

Opinionativeness is another charming trait of woman's 
character; but she may have consolation in knowing 
that it is almost equally strong in man, and is brought 
about in both by the same cause. Por, as we have said, 
the imperfect accordance of mind between the sexes 
renders true mental influence by the one on the other 
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impossible ; hence a habit of substaatial exclusion of each 
from the other's counsels ; aad even when the mooted 
point is amenable to the experience of both, there is stiU 
the strength of the habit to oyercome. It is hard for a 
man to listen to reason from a womaa ; he feels humi- 
liated^ and tolerates on her part no demur to his dicta ; 
and, on the other hand, a woman is apt in appearance to 
abandon her opinion and purposes on the first blush 
of opposition ; yet we should like her to tell truly, if 
after all she was conyinced, — ^if after all she did not take 
her own way ! 



§5. 

If the morale of woman is generally regarded as 
superior to that of man, still more is her emotional 
character. True, that in this respect, man seldom 
receives full justice ; for, from the habitual restraint our 
mamiers require him to exercise over his softer nature, 
he usually hides his finer feeling, and is accordingly 
pxt down as possessed of little of it. A man is at 
bottom more of a woman than he is inclined to admit ; 
and the emotional nature of many men has^ through 
culture, acquired much strength and delicacy. Still the 
emotional nature of woman is as a whole the superior. 
The impulse of thorough deyotedness, the unwearied 
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gtxength of attachment, the ridhness of sensibOitjr, the 
e^er fresh emotions of the heart ; these, to the end of 
time, will belong to woman. 

It may be thought paradoxical to say that ihese 
qualities of woman would be improved by her mixing 
more in tiie external world. Tet experience shows that 
it would be so. The more woman has been tried, the 
more is the affectionateness of her character quread 
through her being. 

It is well known that in a monotonous existence eveiy- 
thing about us is apt to go to sleep ; and this is true of 
the emotions as of everything else. A woman brought 
up without much education or occupation, without duties 
to call out her energies, or to give a serious aspect to her 
life, must by and bye become a very dull persons^ even 
to herself; her faculties and her feelings die as it were 
a natural death. And taking the majority of women in 
the middle ranks, we suspect there will be found in iliem 
much poverty of character — not excepting even in the 
emotions ; they become passive and indifferent to what 
passes around them — ^indifferent to all but their own 
interests, or the interests of their families, iostincts that 
cannot well disappear in any circumstances. To save us 
from this atrophy of feeling, it is necessary that the 
faculties be kept aUve, and that the character be sustained 
either by good education, or by constant household duty^ 
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(»r by continual mixing in society. The reader will recall 
Buiny examples of the fact, Ihat, proyided woman's 
fiiealties be not altogether overtasked, experience^ trials, 
and a practical acquaintance with active life, add much 
to ilie breadth, warmth, and healthfnlness of her mind 
and heart. 

Hie guileless aflGBction of a home-loving woman is a 
{Eoniliar thing amongst us, and we know its value. She 
may have few points of character but that of tenderness, 
little skill but in a few simple arts ; she may be sensible, 
but have few or no opinions ; and she may have no wishes ^ 
but have already been falfiUed. Such a woman is a 
favorite with our people ; and we do not dispute the choice. 
But it is possible nevertheless to retain these amiable 
traits, and still strive after the attainment of a higher 
standards There is surely no charm in insipidity, or there 
ought not to be. Though woman's time were otherwise 
occupied than now, she might still be simple in heart, in 
mind, and in manners. The more sense and experience, 
the more natural will the character be ; the more 
constant and deep the affections^ 

Kestriction of the sphere of woman not only im- 
poverishes her own emotional character, but has the effect 
of frightening the manifestation of emotion from aU 
departments of Ufe, except its utmost privacies. For so 
long as woman remains a stranger to so much of life. 
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affectionateness of nature will be proscribed amongst 
men^ and missing tiie warmth and healthfidness of the 
presence of woman, will shrink from daylight altogether. 
There is perhaps in the circumstances a propriety in 
this ; we haye eren come to regard the utter repression 
of our feelings as a manly virtue. But it is truly an 
evil ; it tends to dry up the social fountains of tenderness, 
to harden the heart, to impoyerish the character; 
especially in man> in whom these elements are weakest. 
And it cannot but re-act injuriously also on woman. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

WOMEN OF THB HIDDLB RAFK8, IN THKIR RILATIOlf TO KKANB OF 

SUBSIBTBNCK. 

§1. 

When it is said that women ought to content them« 
selves with the duties and the happiness of domestic 
life, no account is taken of the many who are altogether 
strangers to these. Many are doomed to single life, 
and have neither the comforts of home nor of domestic 
society, to fall back upon ; it is peculiarly hard that 
these should be precluded from taking an independtot 
part in active Ufe. Unfortunately, too, the prejudices of 
married women hare hitherto sided so much with tb^ 
prejudices of men, that it has been rendered more aftd 
more difficult for the unmarried to improve their position. 
This should not be ; if a married woman choose to con* 
sole herself with the engrossment of household duties and 
the affections of home, imperfect though her satisfaction 
in present circumstances mxist be ; her in so far fortunate 
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lot onglit to make her the more anxious, that those of 
her sex destitute of her advantages, should not be left 
without any resource whatever on. which to fiall hack. 
Woman, like man, should surely have more than one 
fate in store ; the common lot fedling, it is hard she 
should not have a chance of success in another walk of 
life — an alternative open to every man, but for the most 
part shut to woman.* 

The dependence of woman on marriage, as the only 
means of obtaining a comfortable settiement in life, must 
necessarily exercise a very prejudicial influence on her 
early years, and on the formation of her choract^. 

And in the first place there is a striking inaniiy given 
to her existence by its unsettledness of aim. It is like 
gambling. Her fortunate lot may be fixed in a day, and 
no woman but is conscious of this in spite of herself. So 
long, therefore, as the chance of marriage is open, the 
anxieties and fever of the expectation will occupy the 
mind more or less, and interfere witii application to any 
other pursuit If the lot fall right, the whole purpose of 
life is regarded as folfilled, and a vacancy is left in tiie 



« n 



Rich women do not engage in these (industrial) callings. For 
rich women, tiiere ii no profeMion left except marriage. After school 
time, woman has nothing to do till she is married ; I mean, almost 
nothing ; nothing that is adequate. Accordingly, she must choose 
between a husband and nothing, — aad sometimes, that is choosing 
between two nothings. There are spare energies which seek employ- 
ment befpre marriage, and after marriage."- Theodore Parker. 
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mmd ever after : if fhe lot fail, there is 1^ no time or 
spirit to turn tiie mind and pnrsaits into another 
ehaimel. 

If a young man is brot^ht up in the daily expectation 
of sacceeding to a fortune on the death of a rich old 
uncle, who has given vague hints that his nephew will 
heir his estate — and if the yonng man's parents are so 
ixdish as encourage tiie expectations so raised, what 
good can be looked for from the youth P Instead of 
applying himself to business, and preparing himself for 
active life, he spends his time in desultory pleasures, 
expecfai^ every day to heir his independence, and be at 
last a gentleman ; and should, unfortunately, his old 
relative take a dislike to him from his idle ways, and 
leave his fortune to found an hospital, the disappointment 
to the young man, and the idle habits he has fonned, 
spoil him for life. So it is with young women, whom 
the foolish ideas of society, like the boy's foolish parents, 
encourage to look forward to marriage as the great 
fortime awaiting them. It may come upon them any 
day, like the boy's fortune on his uncle's demise ; and 
like the boy's fortune, too, it may never come; but 
meanwhile, the uncertain prospect of it, encouraged as it 
is by sodal ma,tims, prevents the expectants from taming 
the present to good account, and, in a word, spoils them 
for life. 
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Thei wai^t of power on the part of woman to earn her 
own livelihood places her also in a false social relation, 
from the baneful influences of which it is next to im* 
possible for her entirely to escape. It is to be hoped that 
the pictures popularly drawn^ of the extent to which 
marriage-hunting is carried in common li&^ are oyer- 
charged ; but it is utterly impossible that the tendency 
can be altogether resisted. The education and conduct 
of a young woman come unconsciously to be guided with 
a view to it : she is led to rear a false standard by which 
to judge herself; she is led to overlook faults in others 
which ought to repel her. Everything around her is 
placed in a false Ught. Her single-mindedness is put in 
jeopardy; and the bait to untruthfdlness consummates 
her ruin, when she is brought to barter soul and body 
for money and rank, — an event which, revolting as it is, 
is common enough. 

We must not dwell on this painM part of our subject 
The tarat suffused through the female character by the 
consciousness of dependence on marriage for the means of 
subsistence; the tendency to direct every accomplishment, 
effort, thought, toward the attainment of that prime end; 
the unnatural alliances forced on many women, and 
the wretchedness brought in their train ; the still more 
numerous instances where, though no positive misery is 
produced, union can be expected to afford no happiness— 
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loyelees, cheerless marriages — ^with the afiPectioiis, it may 
be, irrecoverably fixed elsewhere ; intrigue, bickerings, 
separations, divorces ; — these firuits of the evil are all 
already sufficiently known to require no fresh delineation 
here. 

To woman's honour, however, there are many of her sex 
that feel keenly the indignity of their situation. There is 
aa honourable reserve instilled into the social intercourse 
of the sexes by the consciousness of the dependence of 
woman on marriage for a settlement in life, and 
of the false lights to which it gives rise ; and, in spite of 
the corruption inspired by the system, and the myriads 
tainted by it, there are many whose sense and honesty 
We borne them through in comparative soundness. 

But again, under present social arrangements, there is 
an mmecessary and unfair addition to the disappointment 
of failing to secure a settlement by marriage. Assuming 
that marriage is desirable for its own sake, it is suffi- 
dently xmfortunate if circumstances have not occurred 
permitting a suitable engagement^ and the disappoiut- 
ment is as often felt by one sex as by the other. But 
in the case of woman there is added the bitterness that, 
in marriage, lay her only hope of a comfortable and, so 
to speak, independent livelihood ; the disappointment is 
therefore increased from a source that is foreign to the 
proper motives of marriage, and to that extent woman 
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is exposed to an unfedr burden. It oomes es^ea 
to be regarded, in some circanistuioes, as a reproach. 
There is a sort of social e^)ectation of every Toimg 
woman, that she shall find a husband ; it is a dutjr ihat^ 
as it were, lies to her, both for her own sake and the 
sake of the relatives on whom she is dependent. It is 
felt even by herself; she is driven by a sense of it into 
allianoes she woidd not otherwise choose ; and if she is 
unsuccessful, her sensitiveness causes much discomfort 
She regards the failure almost as a crime on her part ; 
as a failure in her duty; she accuses herself of con- 
tinuing a burden on others. We call attention to this, 
not because there is any good ground for the self- 
accusation, but to flhow the unnecessary pain and dis- 
comfort a sensitive mind is exposed to, from the &lse 
lights of dependence on marriage, which, in spite of 
all endeavour, continually obtrude themselves. 



§2. 

Dependence during life on relations, is one of the few 
alternatives on which woman must fall back, if her lot 
otherwise fail; and it fortunately is a universal and 
instinctive feeling that she is entitled to support from the 
earnings of those related to her. The right is indeed re- 
cognised with a definiteness approaching to positive 
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enadaaent ; and the income of maa has been so adjusted^ 
ibafche receiTes &03n soeiety a portion of its products 
sufficient to maintain not only himself but those depen- 
dent on him. We would say that, on the part of man, 
the obligation has been ungrudgingly and honourably 
discharged; there is commonly much kind and gentle 
loye to be found in these relations ; and many are the 
families that haye had aid, comfort, salvation, brought 
ibem by lady relatives resident with them, fulfilling the 
duties that would have &llen to a dead or an invalid 
B&oiher. 

But many women have no relatives to ditig to, or 
none that wiU own them, or n<me that they can live wiili 
or be indebted to with comfort. They may be subjected 
to jealousy and ill-usage, or may see that they are 
sheltered but as part of what a respectable man is ex- 
pected to do, or they cannot brook that they should 
remain a burden on those that can ill-afford it, while 
their own hands lie idle. 

Those having only distant relatives are frequently 
worse off than if they had none at all. The claim to 
hdp is so slight, that aid can bear no other name but 
chanty ; a;nd it is often shame more than ohariiy that 
wrings a pittance for them, a pittance given grudgingly, 
bat counted by the givers at the highest price. These 
dependents, too, of distant relatives are at their wit's 
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end whether to take or to refuse^ to rely on these for the 
future or to depend on themselves alone, to attempt to 
Tnaintain an appearance that will not affiront their friends, 
or to resign themselyes to the abjectness of their real 
situation. 



§3. 

In the higher ranks, though marriage fail and friends 
die, woman is rarely left without a permanent source of 
income. The essence of an aristocracy is the inheritance 
of accumulated wealth, and it is seldom that women of 
that rank are not, out of this wealth, provided with a 
competency. It is not so with the middle classes; in 
common with the labouring classes, their inheritance is 
industry ; and with them it is most fi^uently impossible 
to secure the independence of woman by a money pro- 
vision. But if the inheritance of their rank be industry, 
not wealth, ought women to be excluded from it — espe- 
cially in the absence of other resources? Surely not. 
Industrial pursuits should be open to them, suited to 
their status, and in which, by ordinary endeavour^ they 
might earn the means of living. At present it is not so, 
and imder the arrangements of society now holding, 
women of the middle classes, left destitute and cast on 
their own resources, have to encounter a hard lot. 



i 
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A man that lias to work his way in the indusiaial 
world is seldom oommiserated^ however feminine in 
oiharacter and disposition he may be. He is^ so to q>eak, 
at home when labouring for his bread ; he is a recognised 
member of the great hnman society labouring by the 
sweat of the brow '^ within or without.'' But a woman 
attempting to earn her bread under present social 
arrangements, is inexperienced and alone. She had not 
e&pected this to be her lot ; she was suddenly left on 
the shores of the cold business world, and is looked down 
on tbere by man as an intruder. She has few of her 
own sex to bear her company ; and such as are similarly 
placed with herself have not yet attained the position of 
a social dass, prepared to give mutual encouragement 
and mutual help. 

A woman in the middle ranks, when cast on her own 
exertions, has two courses before her. Either she may 
endeavour to gain the means of subsistence in a way in 
some measure fitting her previous station in life ; or, 
imable to do this, she may leave that status to join the 
ranks below. In either case she has many formidable 
hardships to encoimter. 

The former resource affords, under present arrange- 
ments, but a limited number of openings. Literature^ 
fortimately, is now open to women ; but of course it is 
only a few that are qualified to take part in it. Com- 
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panionship to an infinn lady is also^ sometimes^ a SLtoa- 
tion gladly taken ; jbut^ besides its rarity, the sitaation 
is anomalous and unsatis&ctory. The sitaation of 
gOYOmess is the only other ordinarily ayailable to any 
one wishing to retain her position in the middle ranlsB ; 
and to it every yomig woman of spirit, inteUigenoe, and 
education, turns herself, when from unforeseen calamities 
she is driven to earn her Own subsistence. Indeed, it 
forms the chief support of all that have a shadow of 
education. Without doing more than noticing the lAon- 
strosity of thus pushing all sorts of people into a very 
importaat situation, however fer tiiey reaUy are fiom 
being fitted for it, we shall proceed to glance at tiie 
position woman attains in it * 

The hardships of the life of a governess are as widely 
known as the hardships of the life of a needlewofman ; 
in biographies, in novels, in ihe newspapers, and from the 
personal observation of every one, they may be learned. 
And yet it is an honourable situation, none more so ; tlie 



* " The immediate cftuae of the inadequate payment of goyemesses 
10, of course, the excessive competition, from the great number of 
women in a measure forced into the employment. It is, "perhaps, 
necessary to add, that the evil consequences are not confined to the 
governesses themselves, but that fche duties unwillingly undertaken, 
and most scantily remunerated, will be inadequately performed; and, 
from the absurdly large demands made on governesses, they will also, 
it is to be feared, be led to extend their pretensions beyond their real 
capability.**~Tra<iw»»M<cr Review, July, 1850. 
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life of a faithfiil governess, whose kindness refiises to be 
soured by neglect, who patiently .pursues her duty in the 
midst of the self-will, partialities, and interferences 
playing around her ; who can hear the good influences of 
her work attributed to every other origin than her care 
and solicitude, and learns to be satisfied with doing her 
duty for its own sake; who performs to the children 
under her care the duties of a mother ; who offers herself 
a helpful and affectionate companion to those who prize 
her company ; who scruples not to lose favour with her 
superiors when the truth has to be spoken ; who, in the 
demure and respectful silence required of her, watches 
with disinterestedness and geniality the varied play of 
human character about her; who, in addition to all, 
entered upon this position from the most praiseworthy 
motives, and has the satisfaction (when it is possible) of 
saving a little to aid some other of her sisters — such a 
hfe is as heroic as any that could be named. But, though 
often valu^ed by the family who reaps the benefit of her 
services, the hardships of a governess-life are severe and 
trying; and to many are more than they can bear; either 
health fails, or, which is of as great importance, the 
geniality of the mind gives way. It is usual to talk con- 
temptuously af the stiffiiess and ungenial strictness of a 
governess : whence have these come ? Forced, it may be, 
into an employment for which she was not fitted, torn vrith 

K 2 
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exactions, always on the rack of work, bitterness in the 
past and care in the {atore, witti little remuneration or 
thanks, without hope or a home — is it wonderful tihid; 
her geniality often breaks down, that her mind is often 
worn to dregs P 

Although such is too often the lot of the governess 
the picture is subject to qualification. Some in that 
profession, by early devotion to it, and by superior 
ability and aptitude, are enabled to arrive at a moderate 
independence. And, in the higher walks of female edu- 
cation, we often find women in the enjoyment of mudi 
success. Many conduct, on their own account, large and 
thriving educational seminaries ; — indeed, Hke position of 
the owner of a successful establishment of that descrip- 
tion may be regarded as a type of what ought to be 
woman's position in other branches of industry for which 
she is equally well fitted. For many women of intelli- 
gence and active habits are entirely unsuited for the 
business of education, and to them other occupations 
should be available. 

Midway between the status of the middle ranks and 
of the labouring classes, there are certain occupations 
resorted to by women, of which it is proper we should not 
omit notice. Many, for instance, become matrons of 
hospitals — and such a situation is highly suited for them ; 
though, were the industrial position of women more re- 
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cognised tliaa it is, this ayooation, instead of now oecu- 
pyijig a place almost within the lower ranks, would be 
GOBsidared as belonging to a £ax higher status. A great 
rnimber of women, too, chiefly in widowhood, support 
themselYes by letting furnished apartments; but this 
requires the possession of some little capital, and the 
small income derived from it requires usually to be sup- 
plemented from other sources — as needlework, or some 
inconsiderable pension or annuity. 

Beyond these employments there is nothing for woman 
but to join the countless crowd of needlewomen. Incredible 
as it may appear, this is the only lot open to women of 
the middle ranks, wbo, from want of sufficient education, 
or from other causes, are unfitted for the other occupations 
we have named ; and there are many that are driven to 
tliis last resource. 

Thus, the woman of the middle ranks, who for a live* 
liiood must look to her own exertions, has little before 
W but penury, or an occupation so severe as to ruin her 
kealtJi or wear out her mind. 

It cannot but occur to the reader that, however unsa 
tffi&ctory the position of women may be in the occupa- 
tions now enumerated, necessity has nevertheless already 
^ven, and must continue to drive, many to them. 
Hitherto, at least, it is seldom choice that has led them 
^» But if it is of necessity that many women of the 
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middle classes undertake non-domestic industry, why not 
make up our minds to it P In place of ignoring the fact, 
and leaving them to struggle without preparation and 
without help in a cold and selfish world, why not adjust 
ourselves to the necessity in good time — ^look it in the 
face before-hand-femiliarise them early with that world 
— ^teach them to regard it as within their sphere — ^pre- 
pare a place for them in it — ^and prepare them for filling 
that place ? But of this we shall have to say more in a 
subsequent chapter. 

§4. 

We saw in a former chapter the change old age brings 
to woman when living out her time in the midst of her 
family ; but the lot of the woman who,-in declining years, 
has no one to look to for support, is very di£ferent. With 
the miserable earnings she could win it was impossible 
for her to provide for the future : and now old age or ill 
health overtakes her in the midst of her exertions, and 
she finds herself in destitution. 

The prospect of an aged woman falling into poverty, 
especially if she have seen better days, calls forth much 
pity. It is borne meekly, yet inwardly the cup is bitter. 
She has to restrict the comforts of life ; but this is not all, 
she feels the contrast with her earlier years ; and who 
can tell the anxieties, the desolation that accompanied 
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this change of fortune P Even when the energies are 
mumpaired, self-respect can scarcely stand firm amid the 
injuries and indignities of poverty ; and now that old 
age has before it no cheerful future, the spirit of resist- 
ance is broken. 

It is much to £he honour of the other sex that the 
claims of aged, indigent women haye never been lost 
sight of. There are few men but for a great part of life 
have extended to some of them a helping hand: and 
there are many public foundations expressly instituted as 
a means of relief. But these efforts of pubKc and private 
charity are insufficient both in degree and in kind. 

Charity degrades fliose that receive if. or unnecessarily 
wounds their feelings ; and it is impossible for it to meet 
all the physical distress prevalent, much less is it possible 
for it to minister to the distress of mind to which the in- 
digent who have seen better days are subjected. Much 
snffering is borne before people of such a class bring 
themselves to receive relief from charity. 

It would be more in accordance with justice and with 
humanity to enable woman, by her independent exer- 
tions, to earn a livelihood sufficient not only for the 
wants of adult life, but sufficient also to enable her to 
lay by enough to carry her in peace through the gray 
days of old age, and, on. her death, to lay her head 
decently under the grass. 
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§5. 

We cannot dose this chapter without saying a few 
words on the religions orders of Soman Catholic countries, 
in their bearing on the position of women. Undoubtedly 
the monastic system is> in all its departments, an extreme 
and morbid exaggeration of a tendency in human nature ; 
but, in the branch of it doTised for the female sex, we 
cannot overlook how aptly it addresses itself to the rea^ 
wants of their condition. We baye seen that the life of 
woman is aimless and purposeless — ^that she finds no* 
thing with which to occupy her time or her faculties. 
It is to such as feel this blank most acutely that the 
convent presents the strongest caU. We have also seen 
that, on failing to obtain a comfortable settlement in 
Ufe, there has hitherto been open to women of the 
better ranks no means of obtaining a Uvelihood. To 
these also the convent presents a sheltering roof, 
beneath which they may spend their days free from 
the pangs and indignities of want. Under the conventual 
system also there is ample sense shown of the value 
of woman's services-in education, in ministering to the 
sick, in prosecuting charitable labour; and an equally 
just sense of the necessity of a fitting preparation before 
she can efficiently undertake duties so difficult and 
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important. Convents were for long the great educational 
seminaries for the female sex ; and women of talent who 
chose to enter them might find in that calling worthy 
employment for their faculties. On the continent^ too^ 
as is well known^ the nursing of the sick in hospitals is 
committed to the members of religious orders — commonly 
blown as Sisters of Charity — ^who are specially trained for 
the duties. On the whole^ apart altogether from the 
religious attractions of the cloister, the promise held forth 
by it of a purpose to the life of woman, of filling her 
heart with zeal for the improvement of her fellow 
oreatares, and her hands with useful occupation, and 
finally of sheltering her head all her days in comfort 
and peace, has been perhaps the greater attraction.* 

* " In England the law is frequently abused by daughters nianying 
aooording to their own fimcy, without consulting their parents. This 
eustom is, I am apt to imagine, more tolerated there than any where 
else, from a consideration that, cu the laws have not established a 
mwutic cMaey, the daughters have no other state to choose but that 
of marriage, and this they cannot refuse. In France, on the contrary, 
young women have always the resource of celibacy ; and therefore the 
law wlndi ordains that they shall wait for the consent of their fitthers, 
may he more agreeable. In this light, the custom of Italy and Spain 
must be less rational : convents are there established, and yet they 
m.j many without the consent of their fi^ihecB." {^^^-Spwk of iMm^ 
b. 23, ch Tiii, 
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CHAPTER VII. 

C0UPABI80N or THE MIDDLK CLASSn WITH THS HIGHSR AHD LOVIB 
OLABSBB, nr BS8PC0T TO THE POSITION OP WOMEN. 

§1. 

We have now brought to a conclusion our review of 
the present position of woman in the middle classes. 
Amid the quiet and respectable formality prevalent in 
these ranks^ woman is excluded firom an interest in the 
general on-goings of life ; is a stranger to the mind and 
character of the men of her own rank ; her culture and 
experience are narrowed ; her life rendered aimless ; and 
she is left no means of livelihood but marriage. Man, 
on the other hand, is deprived of the influences of 
woman's nature, and of the support of her companionship. 
If there is any feature more prominent than another in 
the social intercourse of the middle ranks, it is the 
absence of the influence of woman. Want of public 
spirit. iMdtjr of indostrial and poUtical moraUty. material 
engrossment, a suppression of the emotional character. 
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fonnality of social intercourse, discordance of sentiment, 
seem all justly attributable to this source. The influence 
of woman has much freer play both in the aristocratic 
and in the working ranks, in both of which the education 
and occupation of the sexes are more alike. 

The present anomalous position of woman in the 
middle ranks is ia accordance with the fact that these 
are the latest formed in the social framework. The 
aristocracy and the labouring classes are both very old, 
and have had time to perfect themselves in their several 
relations ; but the middle ranks are comparatively of 
late growth, and are even yet struggling for a status : 
except in this country and in tiie United States of 
America, they are numerically small; and it was but 
twenty years ago that they obtained a direct voice in 
the election of our own legislature. 

It is not> to be expected, therefore, that the middle 
ranks should be yet perfectly formed ; that the mutual 
relation of their component parts should be fully 
adjusted. So long as the position of an individual 
or of a dass is in abeyance, and it is necessary to fight 
for a footing, it is the most rude and unscrupulous 
elements of character that stand most in stead, and we 
look in vain for the natural and normal adjustment of the 
more delicate and less obtrusive relations ia Ufe. Accord- 
ingly, throughout history we find that the claims of 
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woioaii have been the lajst to receive the consideratioii 
due to them; she was of old made man's slave ; thea 
she was cooped up in stone walls as his mistress ; 
then she was dandled and petted by chiyalry; and it 
was not till chivalry too had exhausted itself, that she 
began to take her natural and proper place. In the 
older sections of society, the aristocracy and labouring 
classes, these changes have had time to operate ; but the 
middle ranks have not yet attained that permanence of 
position permitting their finer elements to arrange them- 
selves. In former times, woman was unable from 
deficiency of physical strength to take part in wars 
of the sword; and in like manner her position has 
hitherto unfitted her for taking part in the Boeial 
struggles of the middle ranks. Whether in political 
conflicts, or in industrial competition, the middle ranks 
had to fight their battle without her ; it was only when 
these were over, when the middle classes had secured 
their footing and settled down, that they could bethink 
themselves of her ; just as the upper ranks paid 'her litUe 
regard till their own social position was secured, — 
for even these did not recognise her claims till the days 
of feudalism.* 

* « Of all relations, that between men and women being the nearest 
find most intimate, and connected with the greatest number of strong 
emotions, is sure to be the last to throw off the old rule and receivQ 
the new; for in proportion to the strength of a feeling is the tenadty 
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§2. 

In the higher ranks or aristocracy, industrial life falls 
neither to man nor to woman ; as we have seen, the 
determining element of these ranks is that wealth, as 
tiieir means of living, springs from inheritance alone. 
The distinction gives to aristocracy advantages that 
other classes do not as jA enjoy ; a leisured and edn- 
cftted youth, early training in personal accomplishment, 
sbnilarity in the tastes and sentiments of the sexes; 
but it is no less 4a*ue that {he absence of industrial 
influences, and of experience of the common destiny of 
man, leaves the character defective in many important 
particulars. A man, to be of worth, must be tried, must 
know the difficulties of life as well as its ease, must 
not be a stranger to the realities around him. It was 
very well when war was the business of the aristocracy, 
the dass had then an occupation ; now it is difiPerent, 
var is no more, and the aristocracy are thrown back 
on themselves. The difficulties they have to surmount 
aie now chiefly those of ennui, their realities of life are 
to them the oer^nonious call, &e afternoon drive, the 

wiih which it elings to the forms and circumstances with which it has 
e^en accidentally become associated.*' — Westminster Iteview, July 1851, 
^295. 
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eyening party ; they have neither a habitual occupation, 
nor anything to regard as their habitual duty. 

This life of indolence is ill suited to satisfy men of 
spirit, and accordingly many of the aristocracy devote 
themselves to public affairs, or mix in industrial pursuits. 
By so doing they combine the advantages of a generous 
culture with the experience and energy of active life ; 
and while our aristocracy, in the absence of war, flieir 
former occupation, are thus taking on the duties of 
industry; it is, on the other hand, a most hopefol 
thing that the middle ranks are rapidly, acquiiing 
the advantages of a leisured dass. The advances of 
industry have put within the reach of men of limited 
means a supply of the necessities and comforts of life, 
a command of productions of art and of literature, that 
formerly the rich only could boast ; nor need the man 
of the middle class now want the most solid or the 
most elegant education. 

Although the man of the middle ranks need not seek 
to exchange his lot with his elder brother of the 
aristocracy, the position occupied by* women of the upper 
ranks is comparatively more favourable. Even in times 
when war was the great occupation of an aristocracy, 
woman was not entirely excluded from an interest in it. 
The movements of war are simple, and its spirit may 
be kindled in the breast of the woman and the child, 
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as well as in the warrior himself. In Rome, alfhongh 
women took no part in war, they shared in the warlike 
spirit, and fostered the bravery and ambition that fed 
on military renown and fidelity to the Commonwealth. 
But in modem times, since the days of feudalism, peace 
has gradually done away with the old occupation of the 
aristocracy, and man in that rank has been brought 
down more and more to the level of his fair helpmate. 
The movements of fashion in its season ; and, in the 
wimtry. visitbg, excurrions, gardening, and such like, 
fill the time alike of the one sex as of the other ; or, 
in a &mily of superior culture, there is a field of 
common interest in literature and art, in the condition 
of &milies on the patrimonial estates ; in the progress 
of social improvement. In short, if a woman of the 
Iiigher ranks have sufficient good sense and simplicity 
of character to preserve her from the artificialities of 
fashion and the intrigues of aggrandisement, her life 
has every chance of being a happy one. 

In evidence of the favourable influences of the social 
equality of the sexes in the higher ranks, we may point 
to the independence of spirit, and the liberal culture that 
in these characterise the female sex, and which are seen 
alike in the Queen on our throne, ^nd in the humblest 
lady that can boast a title, an estate, or even an aristo- 
cratic connection. Clever, polished, and dignified, with 
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cArengtti of body, mind, and heart, iodependent in means 
ai«i in impuke, the women of the aristocracy daim « 
social freedom, a social respect, and a social influenoe, 
little less than that of the other sex. They have no 
abject dependence on marriage ; — ^the sneering epithet of 
''old maid" is never heard in their ranks ; the married 
lady attempts no overweening patronage ; the unmarried 
have the same independence, receive the same respect, 
have even as great influence as the married ; the life of 
the unmarried is, as it ought to be, like the unmarried 
life of man. The patriotism and enterprise of the women 
of the higher ranks are unbounded, and history is full of 
their intrepid acts. It is from these ranks that women 
have ascended thrones, — and have wielded the influence 
of nations, of political parties, of great families. In these* 
ranks chivaby was nursed and flourished, vindicating 
for woman a social respect she had not before received, 
and stimulating the courage and enterprise of man ; and 
chivalry is but one example of the intimate influence 
exercised by woman in the aristocratic ranks on the 
spirit and energy of man. 

Families of those in the clerical and the literary pro- 
fessions possess, in respect of the position of women, many 
characteristics of the aristocracy ; or, viewed in the proper 
light, they possess the features that, were women admitted 
into industry, would be alike shown in all families of 
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the middle ranks. The duties of a dergyman, especially 
in a country cure, can, nojk only be appreciated, but may 
actually be joined in by woman. The sick are visited by 
both, advice and encouragement are given by both to 
such as stand in need of them, a like interest is felt by 
1x>th in fixe ongoings of the locality ; and woman, if she 
can do no more, may at leajst know the inward life of her 
hiisband as day by day, or week by week, it is portrayed 
ID his religous exercises. A woman of superior under- 
standing, is thus placed on a footing of the most cherished 
companionship with man. And it is the same in literary 
life; with the business of which woman may become 
more familiar than with the pursuits of men in other 
avocations : in such families the sexes enjoy an enlight- 
ened companionship ; and woman is enabled to take an 
elevated place in society. Nevertheless the time of 
women even in these cases is mostly unoccupied ; and 
although in general women of the families of clergy- 
men and literary men may, in respect of character 
and attainment, occupy the first rank, it cannot be 
expected that a few can in any circumstances rise far 
above the general level. 
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§ 3- 

So mucli for the aristocracy ; the labouring classes will 
detain ns longer. In them exclusion of women from the 
higher branches of industry, does not operate in the same 
way as in the middle ranks. In the latter it is equivalent 
to the exclusion of the sex from all non-domestic industry 
whatsoever ; whereas the women of the labouring classes 
do find a place in industry, although it is still true that 
they are excluded from those branches of it that are 
most remunerative or involve any considerable degree of 
responsibility. 

And now it will naturally occur to the reader that, as 
the women of the labouring classes are not entirely 
excluded from industry, their case affords a test of the 
truth of much that has been advanced in preceding 
chapters with respect to the benefits that would be 
produced by admitting women of the middle ranks to a 
grade of industry corresponding to their status. And we 
readily admit the soimdness of the test, provided two 
qualifications be kept in view. First : it must not be 
forgotten that the admission of women of the labour- 
ing classes to industry does not at present extend beyond 
the lowest kinds of industry, beyond its menial occupa- 
tions. Second : in comparing the two ranks, much allow- 
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ance must be made for the difference of their education 
and of their outward circumstances. The disadvantages 
imder which the one rank labours, may make it on the 
whole infinitely inferior to the other; whHe it may claim 
comparative superiority in many particulars. In personal 
intelligence for instance, the lower classes may be superior 
to the upper ; yet deficiency of education and of leisure 
may leave them far behind in general attainments. These 
considerations kept in view, we do not fear an examina- 
tion of the position of women in the labouring classes ; 
and to that end we will devote the remainder of the 
present chapter — enquiring whether, on a fair comparison 
of the two ranks, the evils we complained of, in the 
middle classes, as arising from the exclusion of women 
from industry, disappear with the admission of women to 
industry in the labouring classes. The exclusion of the 
women of the latter rank from the superior branches of 
indtMtry (as disidnguidied from induatiy in general) has 
evils of its own ; and to a consideration of these we will 
give attention in subsequent chapters. 

In a former chapter we found that from want of a 
knowledge of industry, as the basis of society, and of a 
practical interest in it, women of the middle ranks can 
take no part in public movements, can have no influence 
on public opinion, can, by their charitable exertions, 

benefit but the outcasts of society. Now, in so far as 

h 2 
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oircomstances admit of a comparison, how does it stand 

in these respects with the women of the labouring dassesP 

Do they take more, or do they take less interest in publio 

moyements than women of the middle ranks P Hare 

fh^ a woTBB or a better understanding of passing events P 

Is their bencYol^ice m^one, or is it less, efficacions in 

r^xdering assistance to the well-doing in time of need P 

It appears to us that the women of the labouring 

classes, oomparatiyely faking, do interest themselves 

more in passing events and public movements than the 

women of the middle ranks. A movement in industry 

{and for the most part publio movem^its spring from or 

return to industry) is of great importance to them and 

to their families. A tax on this or ihat article used in 

th^ir trade, a factory bill, a school bill, the com laws, 

the sanitary movement itself, have all a direct bearing 

on them — as the latest Parisian fashions have a direct 

bearing on the women of the higher ranks. A chartist 

meeting is to women of the labouring classes a matter 

of much more engro3sing excitement, than a middle class 

political meeting is to women of that rank; and a 

strike for wages is a thing of far more importance to the 

wife of the artisan, than the masters' strike against wages 

is to the wife of the master. All this you say is not to 

be wondered at — since the women of the labouring 

classes are really dependent on industry for their sup- 
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port: it 18 ng^t, iheireforey yoa say, <3iat ihey should 
take an interest ia moranents affecting it| and in the 
mutoal relationfi of the industrial classes. Just so : and 
are not the women of the middle ranks abo dependent 
on industry ; which of the two is more dependent on it — 
the wife of the labourer, or the wife of the master ? The 
only difference is, that the one feels the fact, while the 
oiher does not fed it. In the labouring classes both 
sexes know their dependence on industry, and are alike 
intered»d in all moyements affecting it ; in the middle 
ranks the dependence is as real and direct, but it is only 
felt by man, and he alone takes an interest in what 
affects it. The woman of the labouring classes has there- 
fore an advantage in this particular over .the woman of 
the middle ranks. She is better acquainted with her 
own place in the framework of society; understands 
better the bearing of public movements ; and can join 
more frdly in the feelings and views entertained by 
men of her rank on these important subjects. 

The neighbourly feeling prevalent among the labour- 
ing classes is proverbial. ]!fovelists, parliamentary 
reports, and much beside, bear testimony to it. Through- 
out the labouring classes distress meets with much 
sympathy and help; the scanty loaf is shared with a 
Mow-workman ; and the fear of contagion is no bar to 
the good offices of a neighbour in times of disease. With 
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the people of these xanks, diffioolties and reverses axe 
soon known ; a whole street will feel, and feel heartily, 
for a misfortune that yisits one room in it ; and aid will 
oome to the call. In times of general distress tiie 
mutual sympathy is increased many fold, and perhaps 
it rises to its extreme height on occasion of the strike 
of some section of workmen ; the vast contributions of 
money that then flow in, the privation and suffering 
voluntarily undergone on behalf of the general cause, 
far exceed the sacrifice any other class has shoiim itself 
ready to undergo on occasions so frequently recurring, or 
even on any occasion whatever. 

The fellow-feeling of the labouring classes is, perhaps^ 
in some degree attributable to the greater need for ii 
In private life there cannot with them be procured the 
paid assistance of servants ; and to protect their interests 
as a dass, combination must supply the want of direct 
political power. But we think there may be seen in it 
also the operation of another element, by which the 
social mass is imbued and softened — ^the closer relation 
of man and woman. A kindly impulse does not, in the 
labouring classes, stagnate in the female breast, as too 
often it does in the better ranks; from the footing of 
equality on which the sexes stand in the labouring 
classes, emotions pass quickly from, the one to the 
other; the kindliness of woman carries with it the 
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sympathy and help of man, and the benevolence of man 
soon enlists the encouragement and co-operation of 
woman. This is rarely seen in the middle ranks ; there 
the benevolent feelings of woman do not pass readily to 
man, but expend themselves in promiscuous charity to 
whieh he is no approving party ; while kk impulses of 
diarity are overborne by scruples of political economy 
and the difficulties attending its exercise in a sound and 
judicious way ; to overcome these difficulties he rarely 
even asks assistance or encouragement from woman. 
Hence, in the labouring classes there is a more pervading 
tone of kindliness than in the middle ranks; and a 
more intimate and energetic class sympathy. Nor are 
the labouring classes deficient even in promiscuous 
charity ; it is they that give the blind and maimed that 
b^ in our streets the greater part of their balance. 

On the whole then, so far as concerns public hfe, 
industrial interests, and the wider social relations, the 
position occupied by women in the labouring classes is 
more favourable than that occupied by them in the 
middle ranks. There are no doubt drawbacks sufficient 
to counterbalance and more than counterbalance these 
advantages ; but to these we will revert at a subsequent 
stage of our inquiry. 
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We would now compare the middle and ike working 
classes in respect of the influences of industry on what is 
called the proper sphere of woman — domestic life^ and 
private society. And first, as to the private social inter- 
ooxme of the working classes. 

It is not altogether pedantic to use the phrase social 
intercourse of these ranks. They may not have dining- 
rooms and drawing-rooms, dinner and evening parties; but 
they have firesides and lounges ; they have l^eir evening 
and their Sunday strolls. And not only so, but the 
intercourse they enjoy is natural, rational, and un- 
reserved. At the meetings of neighbours round a country 
fireside, or in ihe " living-room " of the artizan — ^and 
from these meetings neither sex is excluded — ^there is 
found more heartiness of feeling, a more natural flow of 
conversation, than is found in any rank above tiiem. It 
cannot be otherwise. The circumstances of each are 
known to all, the previous history of each, the work each 
is employed at, the masters served under, the transac- 
tions of the day or week, the good or bad fortune oowie 
by, and so on. H^ice there are ample materials of 
social intercommunion, understood alike by man and 
woman ; these ranks are not divided into races unknown 
to each other in seven-eighths of their lives. 
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In &e better grades of the labouring classes, tiie 
relation of married life is necessarily closer and deeper 
than in any other rank. The husband works through 
the day in a medium with which his wife was once 
familiar, and her former experience is not lost to her 
now. Sh« ean still regard tilings from the same point of 
yiew as he; she can, from experience, enter into &e 
feelings that stir the men of these classes about their 
masters, about their keatment of workers, about the 
comparative comforts of rich and poor ; she can under^ 
stand the comfortaUe or disagreeable circumstances 
attending her husband's daily work; she can enter 
ke^y into the hopes of success that he builds on his 
skill or peraeyerance, on his usefrdness or trustworthi- 
ness ; can enter into his fears that he may not be able to 
tx>pe with iU-health or ill-fortune. All tiiese things she 
has herself known, and in the same medium ; she must 
then understand them well in another's case. She knows 
too what low wages and want of work are ; can imder- 
stand the many thoughts on that subject that pass 
through her husband's mind ; can see the rise and fall of 
his spirits, and know the cause ; can put in a cheering 
word in time. Each^ too, knows what the lot of their 
children will be, knows the world where it wiU be cast : 
and their thoughts and cares on that subject are in 
keeping. In general, their tone of thought, and of 
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feeling springs from a common source, and shows a 
corresponding harmony. The tie of married life in the 
working ranks fills every creyice and comer of existence. 
We must also observe that the family duties are 
for the most part well understood amongst them, and 
well discharged. There is a strong tie binding the 
family together in every part of life. The rela- 
tion between husband and wife is closer than in other 
ranks ; parents are anxious that the upbringing of their 
children be honest and respectable, and that they get a fair 
start in the world. The mother in particular is strongly 
impressed with the responBibilily resting on her. The 
whole economy and government of the family fall to 
her, even to the banking of the savings — commonly in 
her own name; and she labours hard to make ends 
meet, so that her children may obtain a little '^ school- 
ing," be brought up in sound principles, and get into 
respectable employment. In the families of this class 
there is often much religious feeling and noble principle — 
the picture of the " Cotter's Saturday Night " was 
drawn from nature. In the peasant proprietry of France, 
it is remarked that there prevails much filial, much 
brotherly and sisterly affection, young women giving 
their savings to aid the advancement of their brothers, 
and such like. But, indeed, nowhere is there a finer 
picture than the family of a peasant or artizan of 
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our own country^ biought np in honesty and sound 
principle. 

These remarks apply to the better grades of the 
working ranks ; for, in the comparison drawn, it would, 
be unfair to take into account those lower grades where 
other eYils destroy the good effects of such advantages as 
they really possess. There are many branches of the 
lower classes where women have been reared from 
infancy amid vice, intemperance, and squalor ; in other 
branches they at best receive no education, and are 
subject to so long hours of work, that there is no 
time to pick up a smattering of experience in household 
economy. The wretchedness that in married life follows 
these causes is too well known. It is not, however, 
attributable to the admission of women to industry; 
but to the want of education, the want of social care, the 
want of a standard of comfort in the class or grade to 
which these women belong. Withdraw woman from 
industry ; and this squalor and thriftlessness and wretch^ 
edness would be increased, not diminished. The woman 
that is squalid and thriftless when working ten hours a- 
day, and earning five shillings a week, would be much 
more so if she could earn nothing ; the five shillings a 
week and the work are all in her favour. Probably it 
is too much to expect that society will ever be without a 
lai;ge thriftless and squalid dass ; bx^t its number will be 
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decreased^ not hj withdra^nng the female sex from 
industry, but by bettering their positLon there — by 
increased education, by regulating the hours of labour, as 
by Factory Acts, by encouraging e suitable standard of 
comfort, by instructing the people in domestic economy, 
and in general by elevating tiie aocua status of iroman. 



§5. 

We now come to the indiyidual life of woman in the 
labouring classes ; and tiiie first point of favourable com- 
parison with that of woman in the middle raxiks, is 
physical health. From the train of ailments that beset 
woman in the better ranks — ^become so habitual that she 
rather likes to be ailing — ^the women of the labouring 
classes are free. Occupation, where it is not driven to 
excess, is as healthy for the body as it is for the mind. 

The intelligence of women belonging to the better 
grades of the labouring classes is best judged of by com- 
paring it with the intelligence of men of their own 
rank ; and we have nowhere so happy an illustration of 
the beneficial infiuences of industry on the relation of 
the sexes. As will be more fiilly dwelt on in a subse- 
quent chapter, a comparison of the intelligence of the 
sexes in the rank now spoken of is most favourable to 
woman. Placed as she there is on an equality yn& 
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man in education and in the maxiagement of industrial 
a£birs, Ab has ^joyed an experienee and pr aetical training 
wUeh have hrought, or nearly hroi^ht, her intelligence 
to an equality with his. 

In conjugal fidelity, the most important department 
of personal morality, the better grades of the working 
classes do not yield to any other ; in the women of these 
ranks, it is as inyiolate as in the middle and upper 
ranks; in the other sex it is perhaps superior. Nor, 
indeed, in any but women of the lowest grades is there 
a disregard of this homely Tirtoe. 

In judging of personal morality in the unmarried life 
of the labouring classes, some regard must be had to 
ciremnstances. In many grades of the labouring classes, 
the standard of propriety in the behaviour of the young 
is as strict as in any other rank. Still there is an 
occasional fall ; and in the middle grades of the working 
dasses, especially in rural districts, illegitimacy of birth 
is not un&equent. 

The man or the woman is inexcusable that brings a 
child into the world without having a home prepared 
for it; it must grow up without father or mother, 
exposed to taimts of desertion and reproach ; and if it 
is the firuit, not of a permanent attachment, but of a 
passing passion, human nature is the more abused, and 
there is less hope to the child of ever receiving parental 
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core. Yery frequently indeecl the erxl is remedied by 
marriage ; but, ia too many instances the child is bom an 
outcast. This only will we say, that when such does 
occur, the mother for the most part continues to love 
her child, and does what in her lies to make a home 
for it ; while the father too often hates and deserts both 
her and it. 

A fall from chastity in the better grades of the 
working classes is so rare, as scarcely to require notice ; 
certainly, when it does occur it is attributable, not to 
the influence of industrial occupation, but to entirely 
other causes, most commonly to the fascination of 
acquaintance with some one of a higher rank — ^inducing 
an attachment not less powerful on the side of woman 
than the love of an equal ; and yet marriage cannot be 
claimed. In the middle grades of the labouring classes, 
the causes of illegitimacy are different. In rural districts 
it is often impossible for a man to procure a home for 
a wife, so much discouragement is thrown in the way 
of an increase in the married population ; and even in 
towns it is a serious matter for an artizan to underlake 
the burden of a family. The dif&culty is known on 
both sides, hence in these grades illegitimacy springs for 
Ihe most part from real and permanent attachments, 
many of which, notwithstanding all discouragements, 
lead ultimately to marriage. 
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As we approach the lower grades of the labouring 
classes, we find education and early training more 
deficient, and the character more reckless ; still we are 
at a loss to trace any deleterious influence of industry 
at work as the cause of degradation. On the contrary, 
it is attributable chiefly to the want of habits of industry , 
combined with want of education, want of early training, 
want of a standard of character. Were there no indus- 
trial occupation for women in these ranks, their con- 
dition would be far worse ; and the upbringing of their 
children would be the upbringing that the children of 
the dangerous classes now receive. The more abundant 
urork is for woman or man, the more steady and respec- 
table the work-people are. 

There are, and always will be, certain employments 
that serve a most humane end in drawing off the better 
disposed even of the dangerous classes from their haunts ; 
and in a peculiar manner give occupation to those who, 
without such occupation, would be outcasts. A pro- 
portion of the class of factory labourers and slop- workers 
is so recruited; and from this circumstance industry 
is sometimes attacked as the cause of the low standard 
of life in such a class. Nothing can be more unjust. 
The fEictory population, as a whole, is composed of 
steady, well-doing families. 
On the whole, then, the charges of immorality made 
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against the labouring dasses hare assmned nndne pro- 
portions; and where there is a laxiiy of moraUtjr, 
industry, far from being directly or indirectily the cause, 
is for the most part instmmental in prerenting greater 
mminality. By affording an honest means of snppori^ 
it keeps many from evil ; and its direct influence is ^ 
discipline the mind and improve the character. 

The culture of the sentiments and emotions has an 
intimate dependence on education. Yet, though the 
feelings of the labouring classes cannot be expected 
to present the refined embodiments shown in other 
ranks, they are not on that account less truthful and 
discriminating. In the better grades of the labouring 
classes, many are remarkable for intellectual culture, 
for a desire to refine and improve the mind ; and in 
general, the dass is characterized by many of the 
most valued social sentiments — as love of liberty, love 
of justice, love of propriety and a good name. In 
the emotions too, as exhibited in the personal relations 
of these classes, we can trace shades of feeling so 
truthful, yet so various, that in contrast with the 
simplicity of their life, they strike with wonder. In 
the woman of the labouring classes, the natural feelings 
are not lost in the artificiality and distance maintained 
in other ranks; variations in her situation tell on 
her mind with their natural force, her relations with 
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all around her are understood and felt. In her mind 
the hues of nature have free play, and are not the less 
interesting that her tongue can give but artless ex- 
pression to them. In the emotional relations of these 
dasses, there are rich materials for study. The poetry 
of the emotions, the touching tales that are popular 
among them, the spirit and narratives of the Bible, — 
are understood and valued by people of the working 
classes as thoroughly as by any above them ; and their 
life is often not unworthy of being chronicled side by 
side with the biographies of the best of our race. 



§6. 

Once more, in the labouring cksses woman haa open 
to her an independent means of livelihood. In this 
rank probably it has always been so ; if not in name, 
yet substantially. In our day, the idea of remain- 
ing at home dependent on parents, when useless 
to these, is spurned by the women of the working 
classes; and unless they leave their father's roof too 
soon, no one will deny that they are improved by 
having to earn their own bread. Indeed without this 
resource, what would become of the millions of women 
of the labouring classes in Crreat Britain dependent 
on industrial employment? No doubt the earnings 
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of the female labourer are scanty; but the state of 
society permitting ber to earn a livelihood at all, is 
preferable to her exclusion from such a resource* 



§7. 

On the whole then, and making proper allowance 
for the different circumstances in which the two 
ranks are placed, the principles applied in previous 
chapters in estimating the position of women in the 
middle .ran}:s, are borne out by the facts observable; 
in those grades of the labouring classes, where woman 
has already been admitted to a share of non-domestic 
industry, without being subjected to poverty and social 
neglect In those grades of the labouring classes, where 
woman h^ received some education and a good early 
training, admission to non-domestic industry has had 
a highly beneficial effect on her char^^cter, her intelli- 
gence, her influence, and her happiness. 

In conclusion, we cannot refrain from remarking 
that the world is indebted to the labouring classes, 
and especially to the female influence that pervades 
them, for more than one invaluable contribution to 
the civilization of the human race. As chivalry took 
its rise in the aristocratic ranks, so it was in the fru- 
gality and simplicity of life of the labouring classes 
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that was* first planted the genu of monogamy^ an ele" 
ment of civilization of far more importance than 
chivahy* The. poverty of the free labourer prevented 
his keeping many wives ; and jealousy (if no better 
motive), even more strongly than in a larger harem, 
must have guarded the few, or the one, his circum- 
stances allowed. Moreover, the equality of intelligence 
and experience characteristic of the rank in question, 
must early have raised in the men of that rank a respect 
for the women of their households unknown in other 
ranks. In practice, and long before the enactment of 
any positive law to sanction it, we find monogamy and a 
corresponding respect for women to be characteristic 
of poor and frugal nations. In the time of Tacitus, 
the respect entertained for women by the Germans 
struck the civilized Bomans with wonder. 

In the labouring ranks, too, Christianity seems first 
to have taken root. It is represented as having been 
first preached to the poor, and fishermen were its 
apostles. In that rank Christ found his most constant 
companions ; and, illustrative of the position there held 
by the sexes, his friendship was equally extended to 
both. In later times, it was with the rise in the social 
scale of the lower classes that the general spread of 
Christianity took place, and it was accompanied with an 
increased respect for woman. At the Reformation, it was 

»M 2 
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in the ferment of religion permeating the humbler 
classes that the moral and physical, if not also the in- 
tellectual, strength of the movement lay. Even in our 
own day, the same classes form the great stronghold of 
religion. 

In like manner from the labouring classes have, for 
the most part, sprung impulses to liberty and political 
reform ; and few movements for the attainment of these 
ends have been effectual without their support. 

From the children of the same ranks from time to 
time arise intellectual and moral leaders of their age ; 
and our clergy and literary class, as well as other 
influential ranks, are largely and continually recruited 
from the same source* 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ANALYSIS OF THB INDUSTRIAL EUPLOTMENTS OF WOMEN OF THE 

WOBKING CLASSES. 

§1. 

We have drawn a contrast in several particulars be- 
tween the position of women in the better grades of 
the working classes^ and the position of women in the 
middle classes; a contrast in so far favourable to the 
former, but throughout qualified by our reserving till 
now consideration of the disadvantages to which the 
working classes are peculiarly exposed. Making allow- 
ance for circumstances, the relation of the sexes mav 
be superior in the one rank, to the relation of the sexe^ 
in the other rank ; while, nevertheless, the former rank 
may have drawbacks of its own, and to the drawbacks 
attending the industrial position of women in the work- 
ing classes we now turn our attention. 

The present and the following chapter will be devoted 
to an analysis of the branches of industry to which 

• • • 

women in these ranks have been admitted — ^pointing 
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out shortly the leading circumstances affecting each 
occupation ; and thereafter we will notice specially the 
more formidable agencies that in the working ranks 
depress the condition of the female sex — competition 
with the valueless time of women of the middle ranks — 
and restriction, within the working ranks themselves, 
to the menial and worst paid occupations. 

It is difficult to estimate the relative proportions of 
the population belonging severally to the aristocracy, 
the middle ranks, and the working ranks — as the census 
affords little or no information on the subject ; but on 
the whole, judging approximately from tax-office re- 
turns, and the old registers of parliamentary voters,* 
we may reckon that the middle ranks are about three 
times as numerous as the aristocratic and monied ranks, 
and that the working classes are about three times as 
numerous as the middle ranks. Thus, taking the census 



* County Electors, England , 
City and Borough, „ . . . 


. 471,287 

. 399,178 

H70 46^ 


County Electors, Wales , 

City and Borough, „ . . . 


. 36,467 
. 11,761 


County Electors, Scotland 

City and Borough, 


. 60,833 

. 47,960 

Oft 7m 




t70,f90 


Total Electors, Great Britain . 
Banfidd, 1864. 


. 1,017,476 
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of 1861, out of a population in Great Britain of twenty- 
three and a third millions — the aristocracy or' wealthy 
classes may have numbered a million and two-thirds, 
the middle classes five and a half millions, and the 
working and lower classes sixteen and a half millions. 
Of these estimates, one-fourth may be taken as repre- 
senting the number of men above twenty years of age ; 
and a slightly larger proportion as representing the 
number of women above that age# 

The reader will probably be surprised at the large 
proportion of the working and lower ranks ; for, looking 
to the general movements of society, it would certainly 
seem to be composed chiefly of the middle classes — 
such is the house room they occupy, their frequent 
appearance in our thoroughfares, and their large share 
in the ongoings of life. But as, in ancient times, the 
prominent place was filled by the far from numerous 
class of aristocracy and freedmen, while the crowd of 
slaves and common people scarcely attracted historical 
notice; so modem statistics inform us that, though 
the influential ranks are more comprehensive now 
than formerly, and the condition of the lower classes 
much improved, yet still the mass of mankind is chained 
to manual labour and to long hours of work. From 
the large proportion of the working ranks, the im- 
portance of the inquiry we now enter on — the social 
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condition of the women of these ranks — ^is suffidentlj 
obvious. 

In 1851, there were in Great Britain 5,998,384 
women of an age above twenty; in 1861 there were 
6,666,715 women above that age. Of these there were 
returned as — 

1851. 1861. 

Engaged in independent industij, or poeseflaed 

of independent means 2,153,924 2,496,166 

Wives and Daughters (above 20) of Farmers, 

Innkeepers, Shopkeepers, Shoemakers, &c., 

specially returned as such . . . • 459,115 458,021 
Wives, Widows, and Daughters, returned as of 

no occupation 8,227,153 8,632,372 

Paupers, &c , • 158,192 80,156 

Total 5,998,384 6,666,715 

Thus two millions and a half out of six millions and 
a half, or more than one-third of the whole number of 
women above twenty years of age, are engaged in non- 
domestic industry; besides half a million that are 
specially returned as farmers' wives, innkeepers' wives, 
&c. — these last taking so active an interest in the occu- 
pations of their husbands as to be regarded as a dis- 
tinct section of the industrial community ; and had it 
been possible, the census commissioners might with pro- 
priety have extended this section further. They have 
limited it to the wives of farmers, graziers, innkeepers, 
victuallers, butchers, shoemakers, and one very limited 
class of shopkeepers ; but they might with equal justice 
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have included the wives of all shopkeepers conducting 
business on a small scale, an extension of the section 
that would have brought in well nigh half a million more. 
So modified^ the census returns would be thus summed 
up: viz. that three millions^ or nearly one-half the whole 
number of women above twenty years of age, have no 
place in non*domestic industry, and remain at home as 
" wives " and " daughters ; " that one million occupy a 
secondary place in industry as " farmers' wives," ** shop- 
keepers' wives," &c. ; and that the remaining two mil- 
lions and a half are engaged in non-domestic occupations 
on their own account or are of independent means. 

§2. 

We will now draw attention to the civil condition of 
women, above the age of twenty, especially of those 
engaged in industry on their own account. 

According to the census of 1851 and 1861 the civil 
condition of women above twenty was as follows : — 



1861. 


1861. 


Spinsters, Tetumed merely as 




such 323,704 


808,878 


" Farmers* daughters " . . 88,301 


78,094 


Unmarried women, engaged in 




independent industry, or of 




independent means . .1,855,189 


1,470,784 


Total unmarried . . • 1,767,194 


1,857,756 
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1851. 1861'. 

Brought forward . .1,767,194 1,867,756 

Widows, returned as such . 289,558 324,663 

Ditto, engaged in independent 
industiyi or of independent 
means .... 505,715 567,426 



Total widowed . . . 795,273 892,089 

Harried women above 20, re- 
turned mfirely as such . 2,613,891 2,998,851 

Ditto, returned as " Farmers' 
wives," " Shopkeepers' 

wives," &c. . . . 370,814 379,927 

.Ditto, returned as engaged in 
independent industry, or as 
of independent means . 451,212 538,092 

Total married. . . .3,435,917 3,916,870 

Total — ^Women aged 20 and upwards, ' 

as before 5,998,384 6,666,715 

Thus in 1851, three-foarths, and in 1861 nearly 
four-fifths, of the adult unmarried women of this coun- 
try (above the age of twenty) were engaged m indepen- 
dent industry, or were possessed of independent means ; 
and in both these years two-thirds of the widowed of adult 
age, and one-seventh of the married of adult age, were 
engaged in independent industry or possessed of inde- 
pendent means. 

Moreover of women above the age of twenty engaged 
in independent industry, four-fifths are unmarried or 
widowed ; that is, are in circumstances requiring them 
to earn their livelihood ; And^ with respect to the 
remaining fifth, composed of married women, engaged 
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in industry, it must not be forgotten that many follow 
a business tbat may be carried on without injury to 
family comfort — as keepers of lodgings, laundresses^ 
dressmakers, shopkeepers, dairywomen, charwomen, 
lace-makers, weavers, &c. Making allowance for these, 
and making allowance also for wives whose husbands 
are by sickness disabled from work, and for those 
having no children or none at home of a tender age, 
the number of married women who, while engaged in 
industry, leave their families insufficiently attended to, 
raust be very limited. It is undoubtedly an evil that 
the mother of a young family should sometimes be 
under the necessity of neglecting them during work 
hours ; but if she is a widow, industrial employment is 
probably the only resource for her own and their support, 
and in the case of a wife whose husband still lives, it is 
an expedient almost never resorted to. His sickness or 
desertion may indeed drive her to it as a last resource — 
but then, what is she more- than a widow? In either 
case it is far better that she should work for her bread, 
than that she should go for it to the parish. 

§3, 

We now proceed to our analysis of the occupations 
of women above the age of twenty, engaged in non^ 
domestic industry ; and only premise, that the inquiry 
has a much wider bearing than on the individualfl 
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direotlj composing the class; for it majbe assumed, 
that almost every woman in the working ranks was at 
one time or other of her life engaged in industrial 
pursuits ; and as the influences thereby impressed on her 
are never wholly lost^ but enable her afterwards to take a 
lively interest in the every-day work of her husband, and 
in the future prospects of her family, and even enable 
her in some form or other to lend them a helping hand 
in their occupations, our inquiry affects directly or in- 
directly the whole female sex of the ranks under review. 
The industrial occupations to which the women of 
G-reat Britain of twenty years of age and upwards 
have been admitted, may be arranged according to the 
following table : — 

Occupations of Women in Great Britain of the age of 20 yean 

and uptoarde, 

1851. 1861. 

Group I. — Proprietors of Lands and 
Houses, Gentlewomen, Annuitants, 
Teachers, Artists, &c. . . . 241,261 229,445 

Group II. — Engaged in Commercial and 
Agricultural undertakings : 

(1) Commercial . . . 134,211 186,312 

(2) Agricultural . , . 30,264 29,162 

164,466 166,464 



nx wf^^il-. 1861. 1861. 

(1) Wly« of Tradeapeopto, n- 

turned aa such . . . 76,783 86,488 

(2) Farmers' Wives and Daugh- 

ters, returned aa such . 289,798 281,278 

866,676 367,716 



406,726 394,909 
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1851. 1861. 

Brought forward . . 405,726 394,909 

Group in. — Engaged in providing Dress : 

(1) Millinery, &c . . 388,302 478,590 

(2) Laundry-work . . 136,682 167,937 

624,884 646,627 

^***«»— 1851. 1861. 

Shoemaken' Wiyes, zetumed 

assacli .... 98,589 90,805 

Group IV. — ^Don^estic Servants, &c. . 664,467 779,051 

Group y. — ^Engaged in 'Manufactures, ' 
Out-door Labour, &c. : ' • - 

(1) In Textile Manufactures 384;041 398,690 

(2) In Mechanical Arts, &c: 39;210y 

(3) In Mines . . . 6,737 J 

(4) In Agricultural and Mis- 

cellaneous Labour . 128,418 ^ , 110,216 

' 668,406 688,390 



79,584 



Summation . . .2,163,483 2,408,877 

Discrepancies in Census Summations 441 

Occupations unassigned . . . 87,289 

Total engaged in Independent Indus- 
try (as before) . . . .2,163,924 *2,496,166 

In round numbers, of women above twenty years of 
age engaged in independent industry, one-fourth 
pursue commercial and agricultural undertakings, or 
are possessed of means of their own; one-fourth are 
engaged in the occupation of providing dress f one- 
fourth in domestic service; and one-fourth in manu- 
facturing and agricultural labour. 

* It is impossible to make a close comparison of the two census in 
pomts of detail, as. they follow different rules of classification. 
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§4. 

The first group (or half-group)*, numbering about 
quarter of million, is composed as follows : — 

GbottpL 

Wojnen above 20 years of age returned ae Annuitants^ ^Teachers, ic. 

1851. 186L 

Proprietors of Laud , , ^ . 14,522 16,638 

Proprietors of Houses . , . , 21,930 29,167 
Gentlewomen (Independent) . , ^ 15,316 



Annuitants .••••• 121 



,316 1 
,220) 



97,447 



172,988 143,252 
Teachers, Authors, Artists 
Miscellaneous 



Artists . . . 64,336 1 

I . 8,937) 



86,193 



Total of Group I. , . 241,261 229,445* 

Many in this group belong, no doubt, to the upper 

and middle classes ; but the censiis does not distinguish 

them. Many, on the other hand, returned aus "an- 

• • • • 

nuitants " or " teachers," may occupy a very humble 
position. A good deal has been said in a previous 
chapter f of the situation of teacher, as occupied by 
woman, and of the other professions embraced in the 
group; and we may at once pass to Group 11. We 
must add however that the encouragement of late years 
given to female teachers by their admission to the Privy 
Council grants on the same terms as the other sex, has 

♦ See note last page^ f -^ntc, Ch. vi., § 3, 
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had, and must continue to have, the most important 
influence in helping them to their normal place in 
social life. As pupil teachers and as pupils in Normal 
Schools opportunity* and aid are offered' them to tho- 
roughly qualify th&ms^lved ; and their substantial 
allowances as certificated teachers, with the fair and 
encouraging appreciation their labours receive from the 
Government inspectors,, leave nothing to be desired. 

Group II. comprehends undertakings in trade, 
especially shopkeeping in its various branches ; and 
agricultural undertakings, especially farming and gra- 
ziDg. The particulars of the group are as follows : — 



&ROTJTP II. 

Women above 20 j^ears of age engaged in Commercial and Agricultural 



Undertakings, 

(1) Commercial Undertakings : — 
Lodging-bonse Keepers . « 
Innkeepers, &c. 

Victuallers^ Beer-shopkedpers, &c. 
Shopkeepers (branch not defined) 
Shopwomen (assistant, ditto) . 
Batchers, Milk-dealers, &c. * 
Bakers, Confectioners, Greengrocers 
Grocers . 

Tobacconists . « 
In Furniture Trade 
Conveyance 
Miscellaneous . 



} 



1851. 

20,070' 
8,910 

10,147^ 

28,104 
1,742 

13,345' 

17,987 

16,830^ 

809 

6,763 

7,479 

3,025 



1861. 



43,238 



21,916 



62,63^ 



7.263 
1,261 



134,211 136,312 
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1861. 1861. 

Brought forward . . . 184.211 136.312 
(2) Agricultural Undertakings : — 

Farmers, Graziers, &c . . . • 27,986 j 
Qiirdeners 2,268 J 

Summation . . . 164,466 166,464 

Besides which there are the following returned : 

1861. 1861. 

(8) Innkeepers' Wives .... 17,422) 49821 

Victuallers* Wive 26,624) 

Butchers* Wive 26,861 26,845 

Shopkeepers' Wives . . . 6,976 ^.772 

76,783 86,438 

(4) Farmers' Wives . .201,492 203,184 

Fanners* Daughters . . 88,301 78,094 

289,793 281,278 

Summation . . 366,676 867,716 

The people comprised in this table stand midway be- 
tween the middle ranks and the working ranks ; and the 
list will be largely swelled when the time comes for a 
larger admission to industry of women of the middle 
ranks. It will then, to a much greater extent than 
now, represent the higher departments of business. 
As the census returns are arranged, it is seldom possible, 
from the name of the occupation, to distinguish the 
rank : a shopkeeper, or a farmer may designate a person 
carrying on business worth a thousand a-year, or a 
business not worth so many pence ; the figures, there- 
fore, must be interpreted according to circumstances, 
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as these are known from other sources ; at present few 
in the table before us belong to the middle ranks, — 
they are for the most but a superior grade of the 
working ranks. 

Many doubtless are vndows^ who on the death of 
their husbands continue business for the support of 
themselves and their families. These women-bakers, 
grocers, general-dealers, innkeepersi, are, for the most 
part, widows of small tradesmen, in poor parts of a 
town or in country villages ; and the like may be said, 
in a less degree, of women having farms or grazing 
establishments in the country. The conclusion is 
confirmed indirectly by the returns at the foot of the 
table, giving, under specific heads, the " wives " of the 
tradesmen that are embraced in the group; showing 
that, according to the views of the compilers of the 
census, the " wife " takes, in the classes in question, an 
active part in the business of her husband — a supposi- 
tion inconsistent, on the one hand, with the present 
arrangements of the middle classes, where a wife takes 
no part whatever in the business-affairs of her husband ; 
and, on the other hand, showing that women of the 
class comprised in the table have, to a certain extent, 
some preparation enabling thein on the loss of their 
husbands to carry on business on their own account. 
Of the arrangement whereby in the better grades of the 
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working classes, the wives and daughters of retail 
dealers assist in conducting the business of the shop^ we 
cordially approve. As previously remarked, the com- 
pilers of the census have unnecessarily restricted those 
special returns of tradesmen's ** wives " to a few branches 
in the group ; it would have been well to extend them 
to many others. 

The drawbacks under which female shopkeepers 
labour are chiefly these, viz., first — that, as just indi- 
cated, they do not always enter upon the undertaking 
in early life, but only on being thrown on their own 
resources at an advanced age by the death of their 
husbands, and perhaps with the burden of a large 
family to support; and, second, that they want the 
encouragement and example of a class of their own 
sex in a higher rank similarly engaged in industrial 
pursuits, without which their relations with the com- 
mercial world, cannot be advantageous. It is all very 
well for the daughter of a tradesman to assist him 
at his counter at intervals, when it happens to be con- 
venient for him or for her that she should do so ; but 
that is quite another thing from a young woman looking 
forward to shop-business as an occupation by which to 
gain a livelihood, and early qualifying herself for it. 
There is no intrinsic reason why shop-business should not 
be as open to the female sex as to the other ; and in- 
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deed, it is usually looked on as effeminate for a man to 
stand behind a coimter ;* nevertheless^ except in a few 

* " If the tall fellows who wait behind the chairs, or stand behind the 
carriages, of the great, and the men-milliners who smirk behind the 
coimters of onr shops, were absorbed into our regiments, and 
handed over to the drill-sergeant and the rough rider, so as to leave 
more room for women in places where men intrude, to the manifest 
discredit of themselves and our social and commercial system, a state 
of war would at all events have one beneficial result. It is sickening 
to see the ' smooth-faced rogues ' behind our counters, dandling tapes 
and ribbons in hands which God made for ruder tasks, and lisping 
about * sweet things ' with which they desire to tempt their lady cus- 
tomers.** — North British Review^ February, 1867. 

" There is another department of shop-business in which women may 
be advantageously employed — ^we mean as account-keepers and cashiers. 
On the Continent, women are much more employed as book-keepers 
and financiers than they are in England." — Ibid, 

** In the name of justice and of humanity we protest against the 
competition of men with women in employments purely feminine. 
There are certain professions that, by nature as by law, are interdicted 
to women. Why does not law also, like nature, establish similar restric- 
tions on men ? They that can neither be soldiers, nor blacksmiths, nor 
joiners, nor labourers, nor builders — should not see the few trades they 
are admitted to invaded by others. In show-rooms of silks and fashion- 
able novelties, what need of these tall young fellows expending the 
strength of their brawny arms in measuring cloth and selling ribbons! 
Sack, gentlemen, back ! You not only are out of your own place, but 
yon usurp the place of others I That place the women of France have 
assuredly gained and made their own. Neither in Italy, nor in Germany, 
nor in England, have women reached in commerce a rank so honourable 
and useful ; the women of France alone, artistes, and full of active 
energy, have contested the ground foot by foot ; and to make sure of a 
career there, have originated one for themselves. Yes — it is their 
inventive genius that has conferred on our national commerce the most 
elegant of its glories. If French taste reigns even with our enemies^ if 
onr manufacturers of dress and ornament meet imitators everywhere, 
but rivals nowhere — to whom do we owe it? To the women of 
France.** — Legouvl. 

*jc 2 
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branches, it is still unusual for young women to under- 
take shop-business as a trade. They seldom think of 
that branch of business ; they all fly to millinery, or to 
departments of haberdashery embracing millinery worL 
No wonder that, when at an advanced age, the death 
of her husband leaves a woman without provision, and 
when she, as her only resource, resolves to carry on his 
business, she finds the little help she gave him during 
her marriage goes but a small way in enabling her now 
to keep the business together. That help was at best 
desultory, and took no cognizance of one essential 
element in all business, its external relations — the 
relations with wholesale commerce, on the one hand, 
and with customers on the other. These departments 
were in her husband's hands ; and, from her ignorance 
of them, she now soon falls behind in the selection of her 
goods, and is outstripped by others in the competition 
for custom. In the midst of all this, too, in place 
of starting well, as a young man or a young woman 
would do on commencing business in the prime of life, 
while active in faculty and free of incumbrances, age 
has now clogged her activity, and the burden of a 
family weighs her down. The loss of her husband 
most likely withdrew the money credit on which he 
traded 5 and, with diminished resources and increased 
outgo, it too often happens that, ere she has had time 
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to adapt herself to changed circumstances, she finds 
herself entangled in pecuniary embarrassment. 

These remarks do not apply in an equal degree to the 
rural section of the group of occupations under considera- 
tion. For not only is an agricultural possession — as 
a dairy-farm — frequently undertaken in youth by un- 
married women, but in farming economy in general a 
specific branch of the business, as the dairy, poultry- 
yard, &c., falls, as a general rule, under the manage- 
ment of woman; not casually, or by way of help, but 
by direct arrangement, implying corresponding controul 
and responsibility on her part. Nor, in that situation, 
are her duties confined to in-door work; they most 
frequently embrace the relations with commerce, buying 
and selling, so far as bearing on her department: in 
short, the department is entirely committed to her 
charge — an arrangement very different from that usu- 
ally obtained in the family of a shopkeeper in a town. 

It is indeed with much satisfaction we speak of women 
engaged in rural undertakings. In the country a 
woman much more nearly than elsewhere is on a level 
with man: the humbler the rank, the closer do the 
character, intelligence, and interests of the two ap- 
proach ; their education is similar, and their experience 
and sphere of activity in adult life are scarcely divided. 
Bural affairs in general are open to the observation of 
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both ; the work is fairly apportioned, and women have 
a recognised controul and responsibility. Hence women 
living in the country show much prudence and intelli- 
gence, without the smallest injury to their womanly 
nature ; for, in sterling homely virtue, in the training 
of their children, in moral and even social principle, 
they occupy more than an average place. We are 
indeed now speaking of a class to which, in its 
humbler form we have often made reference — that 
embracing the yeomanry of England, the peasantry of 
Scotland, and the peasant proprietors of France and 
Germany. 



§ 5. 

We now pass to Grroup III. of the occupations con- 
tained in our general table — that engaged in providing 
dress. The particulars of it are as follows : — 

Group III. 
Women above 20 i/ears of age engaged in providing dress. 



(1) Milliners and Dressmakers 
Seamstresses and Shirtmakers 
Hat and Bonnet Makers 
Staymakers . . 
Hosiers and Glovers 
Shoemakers . , 
Miscellaneous . 



1851. 


1861. 

1 


202,448 


249,936 


60,588 


77,902 


27,175 


23,813 


10,383 


10,110 


40,706 


34,737 


22,657 


30,690 1 


24,285 


61,402 1 



Total engaged in making Dress , 388,302 478,690 
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1851. 1861. 

Brought forward . . 388,302 478,690 

(2) Washerwomen, Manglers, Laundry-keepers 136,582 167,937 



Total 624,884 646,527 

(3) There are also returned, under the desig- 
nation of " Shoemakers* Wives " . . 93,539 90,305 



In 1841 the return of women, above 20 years of 
age, engaged in dressmaking and its allied occupations, 
amounted only to 159,101 ; in 1851, it was as high as 
388,302 ; and in 1861, it was 478,590. In like manner, 
ia the first of these census the return of adult 
women engaged in laundry work was only 49,001 ; 
in 1851 it was 136,582; and in 1861 it was 167,937 ; 
the total increase of the population for the first period 
being only in the proportion of 5 J to 6^, and for the 
second period as 10 to 11. In a word, the number of 
dressmakers, milliners, seamstresses, and laundresses 
has tripled in 20 years, while the population has only 
increased some 25 per cent. 

So large an increase is remarkable. The inordinate 
" dressiness " of women of all ranks as compared with 
quarter of a century ago, has stimulated the demand — 
especially within the humbler ranks whose large numbers 
require a proportionally extensive class to supply it ; 
moreover, dressmaking and millinery cannot now be done 
80 much at home as formerly — ever-changing fashion 
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being too exacting for unprofessional hands.* There is 
probably also a change in the plan on which the com- 
pilers of the diflFerent census proceeded. In 1841, pro- 
bably no woman was entered or entered herself in the 
returns of independent industry if she might with pro- 
priety be included in the miscellaneous classes dependent 
on domestic relations ; whereas, in the census of 1851 and 
1861, the leaning seems to have been the other way. 
On the one system, a wife or daughter living under the 
husband's or the father's roof, though earning there a 
small income by millinery work, would be returned, not 
as a milliner, but as of the mass of the female population 
dependent on relatives ; while on the other system, 
every one would be returned as engaged in industry who 
earned a pittance by that means, though her livelihood 
came chiefly from other sources. 

In the returns of 1841 the number of women pro- 
fessionally occupied in making women's dress was less 

* Of late years the waste vigour of unemployed young women has 
consumed itself in the pursuit of novelty in dress and toilet — which 
has reached a height reprehensible in women of undoubted means, 
and wholly out of place in women of the middle and humbler ranks, 
with whom simplicity and usefulness of dress should be a test as 
rigid as it is now with the other sex. It is only one of the signs of 
the small value of a girl's time to be able to give so much of it daily 
to personal adornment, and to engross herself in watching and adapting 
herself to the constant changes of fashion. In the lower, as in the 
middle ranks, girls are fast becoming " useless," their ideas being early 
raised above the vxyrk that is natural to their lot. 
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than the number of men professionally occupied in 
making men's dress ; there being from an eighth to a 
tenth more tailors than there were dressmakers and mil- 
liners. The occupation therefore of millinery was not 
then over-crowded in the sense in which it was commonly 
understood to be; nor was there ever any want of 
work, as the notorious system of late hours prevalent 
in the business of dressmaking testified. The com- 
petition to which the milliner was and still is exposed is 
of quite another sort, and proceeds from quite another 
source than the rivalry of others of her sex engaged in 
the same profession. Millinery work is not confined to 
the 'professional milliner^ as tailoring is to the pro- 
fessional tailor ; a crowd of women, for want of anything 
else to do, are a sort of half-milliners, do not strictly 
belong to the profession, but add a little to their other 
means by taking in millinery work. We are driven to 
suppose that women of this class were not included in 
the return of occupations in 1841, though they have 
been so to a larger extent in 1851 and 1861. 

Not only does the professional milliner compete with 
the non-professional — with those that merely take 
occasional work to eke out other sources of livelihood — 
but she competes with every woman having idle and 
otherwise valueless time on hand ; L e. with every one 
of her own sex that is not at the present time engaged 
in non-domestic industry. AU women are milliners^ 
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the young and unmarried, and the married. The few 
hundred thousand pursuing the business as a profession 
compete with a miUion or two women at home, having 
their time otherwise unoccupied. It is this competition 
with work at home that brings down wages : work that 
can at a push be done there, will not be given out but 
at the lowest price ; rather than pay high for it, it is 
done within the domestic circle. A man does not make 
his own clothes; he finds a more valuable way of 
occupying his time ; not so woman — it is the cheapest 
way for her at present to be her own dressmaker ; she 
has no more valuable way of spending her time. She 
only employs a milliner to save trouble or to secure a 
neater shape. 

The milliner thus competes directly with the rank 
best able to remunerate her work; with those who 
ought themselves to be earning, like her, an indepen- 
dent livelihood. 

There is still another source of unfair ^competition to 
which the professional milliner is exposed, arising, as a 
natural consequence, out of that just described. For, 
if every woman not otherwise engaged in industry is 
more or less a needlewoman, it is necessary for her in 
early years to learn a little of the business ; and thou- 
sands of young women engage themselves for short 
periods in a millinery house, as apprentices or improvers 
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at small wages, or even at a premium. Although their 
object is laudable, it is nevertheless hard that the 
seamstress, dependent on her work for a livelihood, 
should find herself exposed to a competition so ruinous 
in a branch of industry, which in many towns is alone 
open to female employment.* 

We are unable, from the census, to distiuguish the 
status in life to which any of the returns are applicable. 
The mistress of an establishment, and the youngest 
apprentice, the highest and the lowest grades, are all 
returned in one enumeration. It is impossible, there- 
fore, to say to what grades the several sections of the 
group now under consideration belong; a large pro- 
portion doubtless is composed of the mere seamstress, 
or slopworker, who is the " labourer " of the group. 

Whatever influences depress a class, they tell with 
most deadly weight on its lowest grade. And so it is 
with the seamstress and slopworker, who are exposed 
to hardships that have made a deep impression on 
the public mind. Who did not shudder at Hood's 

* Eeyerting to our comparison of the different census, it is right to 
qualify these remarks by admitting an apparent abatement in recent 
years in the domestic competition to which the seamstress is exposed — 
more miUinery work being now done out of doors than formerly ; and if 
▼e mistake not, a corresponding amelioration being noticeable in the 
condition of the seamstress. This is well so far ; but it may be observed 
that the change has rendered the time of women, and especially of girls 
in the middle ranks, more valueless than ever — the old domestic employ- 
ments for women gradually disappearing without a substitute being found* 
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" Song of the Shirt," the pictures of which were so 
fearful that they were so true ! And yet needlework is 
one of the few trades that have not been invaded by 
man's labour; it is entirely in the hands of women; is 
of great extent and importance; and in most of its 
departments requires skill, experience, and taste, and 
in all requires neat-handedness, cleanliness, and care. 
Unless therefore we keep in view the real cause of the 
depression, we can neither estimate the magnitude of 
the evil, nor devise a fitting remedy. For instance, one 
must pause ere he believe that the emigration of a few 
hands, merciful as it may be to the individuals them- 
selves, can very materially improve the position of those 
left behind. The true origin of the evil is the small 
value of womarCa time in general, especially in the 
middle ranks, which is thus placed directly and in- 
directly in competition with the labour of the milliner 
and seamstress. We would not argue that women in 
general should entirely abandon the needle, it is indeed 
essential at spare hours to the mother of a family ; but 
we would wish to open for young and unmarried women 
other occupations than that of desultory stitching at 
useful or ornamental needlework ; and thus, while the 
mother might as heretofore continue to keep her chil- 
dren in tidy dress, without calling in a tailor for every 
mending, the milliner would at least be relieved of the 
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competition of those who, unlike the mother, have no 
domestic duties to attend to. 

There is one other gloomy evil in the position of the 
lower ranks of female industry, which seems to press 
with peculiar severity on seamstresses of non-manufac- 
turing towns, — ^the temptation to eke out the earnings 
of industry by those of prostitution. Of this evil we 
will say a few words in a subsequent chapter. 

On the occupation of laundry-work we might repeat 
some of our remarks regarding needlework. Every 
woman is more or less a laundress, and those profession- 
ally engaged in it, find themselves in competition with 
half their sex, not merely in the department of hand- 
labour, but also and chiefly in that of superintendence 
and management, that is, in the department entitled to 
the highest remuneration. In this description of work, 
were a high price to be put on superintendence, women 
of the middle ranks would withdraw their custom, and 
have their laundry work done at home under their own 
management, — an arrangement indeed for the most 
part obtaining at present ; and, however proper in itself, 
yet showing clearly the nature of the competition to 
which the professional laundress is exposed, that, namely, 
with the unoccupied time of women of the middle 
classes. The competition is not so severe, however, in 
the case of the laundress, as in that of the seamstress. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

AXALTSIS OF THB INDUSTRIAL BMFLOTKBNTS OF "WOICBN OF THl 

woBKiNO CLASSES {cofUtnited), 

§6. 
The next of the Groups into which we have divided 
the occupations of adult women has reference to domestic 
service, and consists more particularly as follows : 

G-Boup IV. 
Women above 20 pears of age engaged in Domestic Service, i'c. 

Domestic Servants : 1861. 1861. 

Generftl . . . . . . 401,984 413,763 

Housekeepers 49,652 69,018 

Cooks 46,819 78,796 

Housemaids 41,948 72,088 

Laundry Maids — 4,441 

Nurses 21,017 34,782 

Inn-servants 20,841 10,629 

Nurses (not being domestic servants) . . 25,466 29,221 

Gate-keepers ...... 334 

Midwives 2,882 

Charwomen 53,892 64,498 

Undertakers 69 

Hisoellaneous , — 1,816 

664,904 
Deduct a discrepancy in the Summations 

of the Census 437 

Totol '664,467 779,061 
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Domestic servants come in disproportionate numbers 
from rural districts, — migrating into towns to an extent 
that seriously disturbs the balance of population. We 
shall have more convenient data to illustrate this by 
reference to the census of 1841, in place of the census 
of 1851, or 1861, the returns of the first being arranged 
very differently from the other two, and in the present 
instance serving our purpose better. According to the 
census of 1841, the number of men in Great Britain 
above the age of 20, engaged in "commerce, trade, 
and manufacture," that is, as we will assume, in town 
occupations, was 2,039,409 ; while that of the female 
sex of the same age similarly engaged was 483,017, or 
nearly one-fourth of the number of men so engaged. 
On the other band, while the number of men above 
20 years of age then engaged in agriculture was 
1,215,264, the number of women of the same age 
similarly engaged was only 66,329, or OTie-nmeteenth 
of the number of men so engaged. It is impossible to 
suppose that this small proportion represented the 
whole number of women bom in rural districts, and 
engaged in assignable occupations; and in ordinary 
circumstances it is not to occupations of " commerce, 
trade, and manufacture," that women bom in rural 
parts usually turn; nor, on looking at the column 
headed " Labourer," do we there find an explanation of 
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the disproportion ; for the relative number of women to 
men as returned under that category exhibits no undue 
ratio; indeed the column appears to have no special 
reference to rural occupations. The only return that 
can indicate where the missing countrywomen are, is 
that of domestic servants, containing a summation 
amply suiOScient, and more than sufficient, to supply 
the gap. Going through the necessary calculation,* 
we are led to the following conclusions, viz., that, of 
the whole number of domestic servants, nearly two- 
thirds are born in rural parts; that the agricultural 
class, although little more than half as numerous as the 

* The estimate, or calculation, is as follows (Census of 1841) : — 

Men above 20 engaged in Commerce, Trade, 

and Manufacture 2,039,409 

Women above 20 engaged in Com- 
merce, Trade, and Manufacture 483,017 

Add from the class of Domestic 

Servante (562,734) . . 200,000 

Together 683,017 

Making up the proportion of 1 to 3, or thereby. 

Men above 20 engaged in Agriculture . . 1,215,264 

Women above 20 engaged in Agri- 

culture .... 66,329 

Add from class of Domestic Ser- 
vants 360,000 

426,329 



Together 

Making up a like proportion of 1 to 3, or thereby, which corresponds 
with the average relative proportion of the sexes returned ia 1841 as 
engaged in assignable occupations. 
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-classes engaged in trade, commerce, and manufacture, 
«ends out nearly twice as many domestic servants ; that 
of the women of town families engaging in independent 
industry, about one-third become domestic servants; 
and that, of the women of country families engaging in 
independent industry, six-sevenths become domestic 
servants* To a great extent, therefore, the women of 
the rural classes monopolise that situation both in town 
and in the country. 

We have said that by the influx of domestic servants 
into our towns, the proportion of the sexes in town and 
country is very much disturbed, — in fact this seems 
to be the greatest of all disturbing agencies of the kind. 
On the one hand, it is evident that in rural districts the 
female population must be very much thinned ; on the 
other hand, that in towns it must be very much over- 
crowded. Taking the population of Great Britain as a 
^hole, and counting in natives temporarily absent as 
«oldiers, sailors, fishermen, &c., the numbers of the two 
sexes are about equal ; the female sex preponderating 
by a very small per centage, — from three to four per 
cent A similar equality is found in particular districts 
of the kingdom not subject to disturbing influences, and 
even in towns themselves in the returns of an age below 
20, up to which time these disturbing agencies are 
only partially in operation. Above that age three 
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causes of disturbance may be be traced: (1) the ab- 
sence of sailors, fishermen, and adventurers, from sea- 
port towns, or from districts abounding in seaports, 
whereby the proportion of the male sex at home is 
lessened. (2) The influx of female domestic serrants, 
especially to towns where there axe many people belong- 
ing to the middle and higher ranks. (3) An inter- 
change of population between districts of textQe manu- 
facture, on the one hand, and districts of mining and 
metal manufacture on the other ; the former drawing a 
slightly larger proportion of the female sex, the latter 
of the male sex. But, as already said, the greatest 
displacement of population is referable to the influx 
into towns of female domestic servants. 

Take for illustration the town of Edinburgh. In 1851 
there were in that town (including Leith) : 

Men above the age of 20 .... 47,049 
Women „ .... 64,638 

the proportion being as 3 to 4. In the same town the 
number of the sexes below the age of 20 was about 
equal. Turn then to the number of domestic servants : 
of these there were no less than 12,449 above the age 
of 20, besides nearly half that number below the age 
of 20, In other words, in 1851, 1 out of every 5 
women in Edinburgh above the age of 20 was a do- 
mestic servant, while in Great Britain, on the average, 
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1 in 10 only was so.* Even this large number of 
domestic servants does not suffice to account for the 
large disproportion of the female sex in the town in 
question; — ^it is partly attributable to the seaport of 
Leith ; and the even distributon of wealth in a town 
such as Edinburgh^ besides drawing from rural districts 
an unusually large proportion of domestic servants, 
draws also many womien from the same districts to the 
trade of millinery, and to other assignable and un- 
assignable occupations. But, that the main cause of 
the disproportion of the sexes in Edinburgh is referable 
to domestic service, may be seen by comparing the 
statistics of that town with those of its rival Glasgow. 
Crlasgow is, in many respects, a wealthier town than 
Edinburgh, but not in the same sense. In Edinburgh 
a large section of the population stand above the work- 
ing ranks, and wealth is distributed. In Glasgow riches 
are accumulated in the hands of a smaller number of 
individuals ; wealth is not distributed ; a larger section 
of the population fall within the working ranks, and 

* In 1861 the numbers for Edinburgh and Leith were 

Men above 20 ... . 49,045 
Women „ .... 67,629 

<ff as 5 to 7 — ^the number of domestic servants above 20 being 11,640 or 
1 in 6 women of same age. It is observable that daring the interval of 
ten years the number of domestic servants in Edinburgh had fallen off, 
both relatively and absolutely, and with them a corresponding excess of 
the female population. 

*o2 
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fewer can afford to have domestic servants. Hence, 
although Glasgow is one of the most extensive shipping 
ports, with many of its population absent at sea (an 
agency, however, that is probably counterbalanced by 
the influx of adventurers), the sexes in that town 
counted in 1851 as follows: — 

Men above the age of 20 • • • . S3,456 

Women „ • • • . 100,574 

the proportion being as 6 to 7, or thereby, in place of 
3 to 4, as in Edinburgh. In Glasgow, the number of 
female domestic servants above the age of 20 was 9635 
— less than 1 in 10 of the female population of tlie 
same age, less than the average of Great Britain, and 
about one-half the proportion obtaining in Edinburgh. 
The proportion of women engaged in millinery in Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow was in 1851 very nearly alike, being 
An Edinburgh 1 in 15, and in Glasgow 1 in 18.^ 

A similar contrast is exhibited in other towns. In 
London, the disproportion of the sexes above the age of 
20 was in 1851 as 5 men to 6 women, and in 1861 as 

* In 1861 the statistics for Glasgow were 

Hen above 20 97»833 

Women above 20 . .' . . . . 121,810 
Female domestic servants above 20 . . . 8,995 

.or 1 in 15 women of same age. I 

In Glasgow, as in Edinburgh, the number of female domestic servants 
had fallen o£f both relatively and absolutely during the interval of ten 
^•ears. 



i 
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4 to 5 ; while in both census the proportion of female 
domestic servants was 1 in every 6 women, or thereby; 
contrasting with Birmingham, where, both in 1851 and 
in 1861, the proportion of female domestic servants 
was only 1 in 11 ; and the disproportion of the sexes 
only as 20 to 21. .In £ath, in both census, the dis- 
proportion of the sexes was nearly as I to 2 ; in Chel- 
tenham and Exeter as 2 to 3 ; in Bristol as 3 to 4 : the 

■ « • < 

proportion of female domestic servants being in Bath 1 
in 4, in Cheltenham and Exeter 1 in 5, and in Bristol 
1 in 7 ; all contrasting with Leeds, where the propor- 
tion of female domestic servants was 1 in 14, and the 
disproportion of. the. sex^ as 10. to 11 ; with the other 
towns of the W^st I^iding of Yorkshire, which exhibited 
the same proportions as Leeds ; or with Manchester, in 
which the proportion of domestic servants was 1 in 9 
in 1851 and 1 in 11 in 1861, and the disproportion of 
the sexes as 7 to 8, and 6 to 7 respectively. 

Thus, in professional, fashionable, and county towns, 
while the chief 'opening* for the industry of town-born 
women is milliiiery'and' shopkeeping, there is a large 
influx of country-bom women, who find employment as 
domestic servants. Jt naturally, follows in these towna^ 
that the proppition'of Wom^n efligaged in industry, as 
compared with the residue of the female population, is 
greater than in most other towns, and the number o£ 
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women necessarily remaining unprovided for by mar- 
riage is also proportionally great. In the Segistration 
District of Bath there were :•— 

1861. 1861. 

Women above 20 vnmaxried 10,767 10,457 

Men abore 20 unmazried • • • . . 4,057 3,493 

EjEoew of nmnanied women • • 6,710 6,964 

In Edinburghshire there were: — 

Women aboye 20 munamed 33,015 34,171 

Men aboFe 20 nnmazried ••...• 23,292 23,966 

Ezeeas of nnmazried women • . • 9,723 10,205 

In London there were :— 

Women aboye 20 unmarried 246,124 270,368 

Hen above 20 nnmazried 196,857 205,471 

Ezoess of nnmairied women • . • 49,267 64,897 

To be compared with the following ManufiEkcturing 
Districts : — 

Lanarkshire (including Glasgow) :— - 

1851. 1861. 

Women aboTB 20 nnmaEried • • • • • 47,278 54,450 

Men above 20 nnmairied • • • • • 46,813 49,711 

ExcesB of nnmarried women > • « 465 *4,739 

Manchester (District) : — 

Women above 20 nnmairied . • • • • 19,658 19,785 

Men above 20 nnmazried . • • • * 18,450 16,308 

Ibccess of nnmairied women . . « 1,208 *3,477 
* In the cotton districts considerable distress prevailed in 1861. 
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Leeds : — 

1851. 1861. 

Women above 20 unmarried . . . - . . 7,783 8,663 

Ken above 20 unmarried . . • ... 7,405 8,279 



Excess of unmarried women . . . 378 384 

The prospect of marriage, therefore, that a country- 
bori^ woman has on coming to to^^ as a domestic 
servant^ is the smallest possible ; fortunately, however^ 
the demand for female industry is, as we have said, 
great in those townis to which she resorts; and in 
domestic service she usually finds herself independent 
and comfortable for the greater part of life. 

The situation of a domestic servant (which, however, 
it must never be forgotten, is, i/n so far as concerns the 
servcmt herself, a non-domestic employment) is attended 
with considerable comfort With abundant work it 
combines a wonderful degree of liberty, discipline, 
health, physical comfort^ good example, regularity, 
room for advancement, encouragement to acquire saving 
habits. The most numerous class of depositors in the 
Sayings Bank is that of domestic servants. The situa* 
tion frequently involves much responsibility, and calls 
forth the best features of character. Kind attachment 
in return for honest service is not uncommon with the 
master or mistress ; and an honest pride in the relation 
frequently springs up on both sides, and lasts through- 
out life. The position of the domestic servant in the 
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countr ', Tvhile more homely, is relatively superior to 
that enjoyed by the domestic servant in town, though 
the latter may have in the servant's eye attractions of 
its own. It is, as we have said, in the country that 
even town servants are for the most part reared and 
trained. Their duties are there more general, they are 
on a closer footing with their mistresses, more con- 
fidence is placed in them, more responsibility thrown 
upon them ; and both during their term of service in 
the country, and while children in their father's cottage 
before that service commenced, they felt the advan- 
tage of their sex being in rural life more on a footing 
of equality with man. Hence one reason for the pre- 
ference of country-bom servants over those that are 
town-born ; there are other reasons for the preference 
that need not here be adverted to. 

From the explanations, however, made in a previous 
part of this treatise, it must be kept in mind, that even 
the class of domestic servants, though for the most part 
fevourably situated, is, nevertheless, not free from com- 
petition with the unoccupied time of women of th^ 
middle classes. Sather than engage a superior servant 
many ladies will themselves act in the capacity, or will 
supplement by their own care the labours of an inferior. 
With people of narrow pecuniary means this arrange- 
ment is unavoidable in any state of society, and is what 
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ought to be; but at present it is carried needlessly far. 
The time of many women of the middle classes might 
be turned to much better account ; and it is a benefit 
to the servant that a mistress throw on her as much 
management and responsibility as possible. Her cha-< 
racter and status are thereby improved as long as she^ 
continues a servant ; and they prepare her, should she> 
leave that position^ for the better management of her 
own home, and for the better discharge of any other 
duties she may undertake. 

Lastly^ the class of domestic servants suffers a good 
deal from want of an organisation for their efficient 
training. It would lead us too far into technical details 
to discuss the best means of remedying the defect; but 
the following quotation pictures the evil very truth- 
fully:— 

** In respect of our female servants there is a lament- 
able want of training. Every girl thinks she is quali- 
fied for domestic service, without any sort of speciaF 
education. The consequence of this assumption is that 
she commonly fails. She goes from place to place; 
makes for herself no standing anywhere; never im- 
proves, but remains as ignorant and awkward in her 
last place as in her first. ... To the householder these 
frequent changes are inconvenient, but to the servant 
they ore fataL 
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<<So long as there are thousands of incompetent 
young women seeking service, such service will be ob- 
tained at a low rate of wages. But if girls were trained 
for domestic servants, as boys are trained to become 
carpenters or -shoemakers, they would carry, not the 
raw material of work, but skilled labour into the market, 
and be able to demand a higher price for their service."* 



57. 

It remains for us to consider the last group into 
which we divided female occupations — ^that of textile 
and other manu£Eu;tures, on the one hand; and agri- 
cultural and mining labour, on the other. The par- 
ticulars of the group are as follows :— 

Gbotjp V, 

Women above 20 year$ of age engaged in Mahufaotwree^ AgrietUtural 

Labowr, fe, 

1851. 1861. 



<1) Textile MannfSutnreB:— 

Cotton . . . . 143,264 

Woollen .... 67,767 

Silk .... 53,629 

Flax and Linen . . 31,589 

Lace .... 33,210 

Straw .... 15,874 
Hair, For, Hemp, Paper, 
Fofltian, Mudin, Calico, 

&c 39,198 



186,034 
72,921 
51,051 
26,818 
81,954 

49,585 



384,521 



418,363 



* North British Review, Febmaiy, 1857. 
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1851. 1861. 

Brought forward . 384,521 418,368 

(2) Mechanical Arts . . . 11,617 27,046 

Working in Earthenware • 8,080^ 
Working in Iron and Steel . 4,986 I 
Working in Brass . . . 12,166 | ^^"^^ 

Working in Gold, Silver, &c. 2,362 J 

39,2ilOl 

(3)MinflB 6,737/ 

(4) Agricultural Labour : — 

Dairy Women, &c. . • 63,538^ 
Out-door Labourers . . 56,338 
Engaged about animals • 1,055 
Labourers (branch not de- 
fined) .... 7,442' 

128,373 



59,811 



110,216 



Total .... 558,841 588,390 

Of the group presented in this table, therefore, nearly 
foor-fifibhs consist of women employed in the textile 
manu&ctores. 

Factory labour has for many years formed the subject 
of legislatiye attention ; and various enactments are in 
force regulating the sanitary condition of factories, 
restricting the hours of work for women and young 
persons, and enforcing, in the latter, a certain amount 
of education. Whether these enactoients be regarded 
in themselves, or as the earnest of further legislative 
protection against competition in industry, carried so 
far as to ruin the workman that would desire to main- 
tain a respectable status for himself and his family, 
they are invaluable. They keep the status of the work- 
man from sinking below what can be tolerated in a 
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healthy community ; they preserve children from ener- 
vation by early labour, an evil in the factory system 
the exposure of which, about 1840, so shocked public 
feeling; and they give woman a chan.ce of knowing the 
comfort of home, and of learning to make home com- 
fortable to others. This beat security for self-respect, 
for the domestic comfort of her relatives, for the whole- 

■ 

some upbringing of her children, is surely worth some 
little sacrifice ; — were it even to heighten to a certain 
extent the price of labour and the cost of production, 
society would get more than value for the difference in 
the elevation of the working classes. Till lately, in- 
deed, the Factory Acts were restricted in their applica- 
tion, omitting many important branches of industry, 
where women and young people were exposed to the 
evils these Acts had in view to remedy. The propriety 
of widening their application, however, has already re- 
ceived and still receives the attention of the Legislature. 
It is noticeable that, with exception of the woollen 
cloth manufacture, there is a somewhat larger number 
of women above the age of 20 employed in textile 
manufactures, than there are men of the same age so 
employed; hence, towns and large villages in which 
these manufactures are located, give employment, 
not only to women of families belonging to the 
manufacturing population, but to women of the 
i^^tisan and' labouring classes generally ; so much sa. 
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that in the localities in question there is ample work 
for the whole female industrial population. About 
42 per cent, of women above the age of 20, are 
either unmarried or widowed; and in manufacturing 
towns, the number of women returned as engaged in 
industry on their own account, bears about the same 
proportion to the whole female population of the same 
age. In Manchester, for example, according to the 
Census of 1841 (which gives the return in a more 
accessible form), while the whole female population, 
above the age of 20, numbered 72,900, of which 
3200 were of independent means, there were 26,400 
returned as engaged in industrial occupations. The 
same thing is shown in other manufacturing towns; 
and we may conclude that occupation is there readily 
found by all women of the working classes, not having 
a settlement in life otherwise. 

In manufacturing towns, therefore, there is full em*- 
ployment for women ; nor does it appear that they are 
there exposed to any large influx of their own sex from 
rural districts, or even from other towns, to compete 
with them for employment, — as in certain towns 
country-born women compete with the town-born for 
domestic service. It is in manufacturing towns alone 
that the balance of the sexes maintains a normal ratio^ 
as shown by the statistics of married and single for 
various towns given some pages back. True, there 
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appears to be an interchange of population between 
localitieB of textile mannfactmre |on the one hand, and 
localitieB of mining and metal mannfactore on the 
other; these branches of industry being freqaently 
seated in towns^ of the same district, only a small way 
lemoved from each other. This interchange produces 
a preponderance of the female sex in towns of texfcQe 
manufacture, and a preponderance of the male sex in 
mining and metal districts; but the preponderance is 
not very great on either side, although observably 
greater in 1861 than in 1851. The fluctuation in the 
factory population is entirely of another sort, depending 
on the rise or fietU of prosperity in the seyeral branches 
of trade, causing occasional migration from town to 
town in search of employment; but in general, the 
manufiusturing population remains within itself a dis- 
tinct body, enlisting in its ranks the female populadon 
not otherwise provided for within towns in which the 
trade is located, but free from a competing supply of 
labour from rural districts and non-manufiictaiing 
towns. Factory work, indeed, requires a training found 
only in those that have spent their early years in Ob foci. 

Looking at these results, the question occurs, — ^Does 
then the £eustory woman labour under any depressing 
influences at all ? 

The answer need not be long looked for. From 
jealousy and other causes, to be more fully enquired 
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into afterwards, she is restricted to the meaner sort of 
work and may not rise above it. She competes not 
with labourers around her of a different occupation ; 
not^ or at least not disadvantageously, with women 
of her own age in the same occupation ; but the achdt 
wcmcm competes with the young^ the young with 
(hs adult; and there can be no form of competition 
more depressing and injurious. The wages and the 
qttalifications of the adult are kept at the level of the 
wages and the qualifications of the mere apprentice ; 
under it the fieustory woman must ever remain at the 
bottom of the scale of employment. 

Moreover, the factory woman suffers from want of 
lodal protection. No one around has an interest to 
befriend her. It is her employer's interest to keep 
down her wages. The men of her own rank are jealous 
of her competition with them ; the overseers and higher 
workmen are especially jealous, lest in any department 
she rise to their place. To whom in these circumstances 
ought she to look for help and encouragement ? To a 
higher industrial rank, to women of the middle classes, 
if she could but enlist their regard, if she could but 
feel that they had a place in the same industrial world 
with herself; but at present her struggles to better her 
position are looked on by women of these ranks with 
indifference, and even dislike. 

Nor, limited to the lowest mechanical occupations 
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ttnd surrounded by unfriendly agencies, can the factory 
i¥oman befriend herself; she cannot shake off the unfair 
competition with the young, the uneducated, and the 
unprincipled, to which she is exposed ; she cannot rise 
from the dead level of the crowd ; and the absence of 
sAl hope of bettering her condition, and of all encourage- 
ment and aid from women of a higher rank, leaves her 
little motive to maintain even self-respect, and places 
her at the mercy of pressure and temptation. 

These considerations call for more lengthened atten- 
tion than can be given in this chapter, and will be 
reverted to in our next. 

While, according to the Census of 1851, about one- 
seventh of the married, and three-fourths of the un- 
married and widowed, were returned as engaged in 
industry or as possessed of independent means, the 
proportions were slightly larger in towns of textile 
manufacture. In Manchester, Stockport, and other 
towns of the cotton district, the proportion of adult 
married women returned as engaged in industry, 
or otherwise occupying an independent position, was 
one-fourth (in 1861 a third) ; while of adult un- 
married women, from seven-eighths to nine-tenths 
were so returned. In flax and woollen districts 
the employments open to women are more limited, 
from one-fifth to one-sixth of adult married women, 
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and from one-half to two-thirds of adult unmarried 
women being returned in 1851 as engaged in industry. 
In the lace districts, &gftin> the proportion is very high, 
two-fifths of the adult married women, and nine-tenths 
of the adult unmarried, being returned as engaged in 
mdustry ; doubtless, owing to the circiunstance that so 
much lace-work may be canied on at home, without 
disturbing domestic arrangements. In the silk and 
ribbon districts, the proportion is highest of all; in 
Coventry no less than two-ihirds of the adult married, 
women, and nine-tenths of the adult unmarried, being 
80 engaged. Similar proportions are shown in the 
census of 1861. 

Evidently the lace and silk manufactures are, from 
their peculiar nature, exceptional ; and although, in 
the great cotton, woollen, and flax manufacture,., 
the number of married women engaged in industry 
is slightly above the average for Great Britain, it 
must not be forgotten that, in that avera>ge are in-^ 
eluded agricultural, mining, and metal districts, and 
seaports, in all which there is little employment for 
women; and that, when towns of textile manufacture 
are compared with other towns presenting a fair open- 
ing for female industry, as fashionable, professional, 
and county towns, there is no contrast presented im- 
favourable to the former. In Bath, for instance, irk 
1851, one-fifth of the adult married women, and nine- 
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tenths of the adult unmarried, were engaged in in- 
dustry ; and the same proportions obtained in Bristol, 
Clifton, Cheltenham, and London itself. 

It is a fashion with women of the better ranks, to 
despise women of the working classes engaged in 
industry, and especially women engaged in factory work 
— an occupation they are pleased to suppose to be de- 
grading in the extreme. We have already asked what 
the women now engaged in factory work would be, into 
what moral condition they would be thrown, were that 
employment withdrawn; but, besides, a comparison of 
the female factory population even with the favoured 
class of domestic servants, provided we take, not selected 
specimens of the latter, but the whole body, will be to 
the advantage of the former. It is manifestly unjust to 
put the worst of the factory population in contrast with 
the domestic servant as familiarly known to most of us, 
that is, the domestic servant found in famiUes having a 
position above the average in comfort or culture ; to 
hold the balance even, we must weigh class against 
class, the best of one against the best of the other, the 
worst of one against the worst of the other ; the whole 
of the one against the whole of the other. We venture 
then to say, that in the class of factory workers, especi- 
ally in towns where the trade has been long established, 
will be found a grade equal, if not superior, to the best 
grade of domestic servants; and turning to the lower 
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end of the scale, and comparing the worst with the 
worst, we find the following statistics : — First, that by 
the census of 1851 (and the same holds good of the 
census of 1861), while on the average for Great Britain^ 
1 out of 165 women was an inmate of the workhouse, 
the proportion of inmates from women engaged in 
textile manufactures was far less than the average, 
while the proportion of inmates from the class of 
domestic servants was considerably above the average ; 
Second, that, arranging the counties of England accord-* 
ing to the proportion born by the number of paupers 
relieved to the population of the county, the manufac- 
turing districts occupy a middle place in the scale ; 
Third, that by the census of 1851 and 1861, the pro- 
portion of women in prison belonging to occupations of 
textile manufacture, was less than the proportion of 
women in prison who had been in domestic service ; 
and, Fourth, though we cannot refer to statistics on the 
point, we believe it to be a fact, that the proportion of 
domestic servants becoming inmates of Magdalen ajsy- 
lums, is larger than the proportion of factory women 
becomiag inmates there. These statistics may be at 
variance with prevalent notions ; but, as we have said, 
a fallacy is usually committed, in comparing the worst 
of the factory population with the best of the class of 
domestic servants. A large number of domestic ser- 
vants are referable to a scale sufficiently low ; while the 

*p2 
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mass of factory workers form a steady and well-doing 
community. 

Another common remark about factory women is, 
that they have no opportunity of learning household 
economy ; that they have no idea of domestic comfort,, 
or of the management of children ; that thus, as wives, 
they drive their husbands to the gin-shop, and, as 
mothers, rear their children in squalor and in the road 
to vice. The remark by no means applies to the fec- 
tory population as a whole, but undoubtedly designates 
a section of it. It is, however, an easy way of dealing 
with an evil affecting a section of a class, to denounce 
that class wholesale. Neither can the employment of 
women in factories be abolished, nor is it desirable 
that it should be abolished ; nor is the evil in question 
found exclusively in a section of the factory population ; 
for it affects the working and lower classes generally, 
and most of all those districts where there is little or no 
opening for female industry.* In colliery districts, 
mining districts, seaport towns without fisheries, and ham- 
lets for agricultural labourers where women have little 

* " It is a great honour and pleasure to be usefully employed, and a 
great disgrace to be idle and useless. Some young people may be seen, 
day after day, idly strolling about the streets, doing no good to any 
body, but learning every kind of mischief and wickedness. How much, 
better is it to be at work in the factory .... Suppose all the idle 
people were sent out of the country ; who would miss them for any good 
they do ? But if all the industrious young people who work in the fac- 
tories, potteries, &c., were sent out of the country, it would be a real 
loss."— Religious Tract Socieiy.— The Youvg Women of the Factory, 
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^mploymeut, one finds more squalor, ignorance, and 
•dissipation than in manufacturing towns where employ- 
ment for women is abundant. Let society, then, 
address itself to the real difiSculty, and endeavour to 
devise a remedy for the real evil it has to deal with. It 
is above all a woman's question ; and we venture to say 
the solution lies to the women of the middle classes. 
. When women of the middle ranks have established for 
every few streets a room where women of the working 
classes may be taught a few simple lessons in cookery, 
in mending, cleanliness, and nursing ; when women of 
the middle ranks, in place of the present dilettante 
mode of dealing with the working classes, either train 
themselves at a normal school to be able to instruct 
their sisters of a humbler rank in the duties of do- 
mestic economy, or get others to train themselves for 
the duty ; then, and only then, having done their part, 
can women of the middle ranks cast a stone at the 
shortcomings of the ranks beneath them. We are glad 
to add that of late years, and since the time when this 
treatise first appeared, a marked improvement is ob- 
servable in the quality of the ministrations of women 
of the middle ranks in aid of the poorer classes, in 
many and by no means isolated insttmces realising to 
the full all we have here advocated. 

The number of women engaged in other manufac- 
tures than the textile is comparatively small. 
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As already indicated, towns that are fod of the 
metallic arts, do not afford full employment for their 
female population, and, when there are textile districts 
in near proximity, give off to these a part of that popu- 
lation ; metallic work also draws from the latter towns a 
certain number of the male sex. In Wolverhampton, 
for example, there were in 1851, 29,648 men above the 
age of twenty, to 26,341 women above that age (in 1861, 
41,831 men to 32,451 women); and the disproportion was 
even larger when the number of the unmarried are con- 
trasted: there were, in the same district in 1851, 9429 
immarried men above the age of twenty, to 5201 unmar- 
ried women above that age, and in 1861, 9019 unmarried 
men above twenty, to 6211 unmarried women. Wolver- 
hampton is an extreme case ; but all towns devoted to 
metal work show to some extent the same features. 

In these towns, few women, and a fortiori few married 
women, are engaged in independent industry ; in Wol- 
verhampton, in 1851, one-eighteenth of the adult 
married women, and three-fourths of the adult un- 
married, were so engaged; in 1861, one seventh of the 
married women and nearly three-fourths of the un- 
married. In Walsall and Dudley (1851 and 1861), 
one-seventh of the adult married, and three-fourths of 
the adult unmarried ; in Eotherham, in 1851, one-twen- 
tieth of the married, and two-thirds of the unmarried, 
and in 1861 one-tenth and two-thirds respectively. 
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Although in towns of metal manu&cture, few married 
women are returned ^ engaged in industry — ^there is 
nevertheless prevalent there, a system of domestic 
manufacture, by means of which women participate in 
industry to a greater extent than is shown in the re- 
turns. The staple manufactures of these towns not being 
aggregated in factories, but admitting of being carried 
on on a small scale at home, both sexes and all ages take 
part in them, as is well illustrated in button making, 
and other extensive branches of trade in Birmingham. 

There are drawbacks attending this domestic system, 
that are apt to run into abuse and to bring it into 
discaredit. They are summed up in this, that the 
system is removed from the protection afforded by laws 
similar to those by which the factory system is now 
regulated. The work is too often carried on in ill- 
ventilated rooms, and there is no restriction to the 
age of the young employed, or to the number of 
work-hours per day ;. in short, the domestic system of 
manufacture is exposed to the same abuses as the 
factory system was exposed to, before enactments were 
passed to regulate the latter. Bather, however, than 
discourage the domestic system of manufacture, we 
would endeavour to improve it by providing against 
its abuses ; it were a boon, not only to this mode of 
industry, but to industry in general, were the Factory 
Acts made universally applicable. We should thus 
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preserve, and we hope extend, the domestic system of 
labour. For, under it, woman enjoys an equality and 
freedom of condition, found only elsewhere in the relation 
of the sexes in the better grades of the rural population ; 
she can take part in the common industry on which the 
livelihood of the family depends ; she can join man in 
daily labour on a footing of companionship ; industry is 
regarded as a branch of domestic life in which all the 
family feel an interest, and which woman in an especial 
manner may take pride in forwarding ; just as the wife 
of the farmer or cottar takes pride in adding from the 
produce of her dairy, or from her fleeces, or from her 
plot of flax, her quota to the support or comfort of the 
family. The smallness of the scale, too, on which 
-domestic manufieusture is usually conducted, is in the 
present position of woman more adapted to her limited 
experience, and homely notions. We should rejoice, 
therefore, to see domestic industry holding its ground ; 
although certainly, in rivalry with the factory or large 
establishment system, its prospects are at present not 
very encouraging. 

It is a striking circumstance that in the towns now 
imder consideration, where there seems to be, as we have 
«aid, less opening for female industry than elsewhere, 
we nevertheless find women occasionally occupying more 
important situations of trust and management than 
elsewhere ; in Birmingham, for instance, in particular 
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branches of the button manufacture, and in other manu- 
factures of that town, women are frequently seen in 
charge of departments of the work as overseers, and in 
receipt of high weekly wages. Why, in Birmingham 
more than elsewhere, should women be admitted to 
situations of trust and management? Is it from the 
circumstance that there they have been trained under 
the domestic system of work so favourable to the 
development of their capabilities ; and that^ from them- 
selves and society becoming thus habituated to their 
enjoyment of a free and equal position, they are enabled 
on entering a larger establishment to assume a place, for 
which women otherwise brought up would not be found 
qualified ? 

In mining, the number of women employed are few, 
thanks to the legislative restrictions that became neces- 
sary to check the abuses attending their employment in 
this branch of labour. 

Of the women above the age of twenty engaged in 
agricultural labour , about one-half are dairy-women ; 
of whom we need say nothing here, as their case was 
anticipated by our remarks on rural life in general, and 
on domestic service. %e remainder of the group is 
chiefly composed of out-door labourers. 

Having already seen how large a number of women 
bom in rural districts, are preferred as domestic servants, 
both in town and in the country, we cannot be surprised 
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that 80 few are left to form the lowest rank in rural 
labour specially so called. Women employed at out-door 
agricultural work are, indeed, for the most part widows 
in destitute circumstances, and young women whom their 
parents did not put out for domestic service. They were 
probably required at home, and remained there tiU 
beyond an age to acquire steady industrial habits* Not* 
withstanding the sparseness of the female populatioD 
in rural districts, the condition of the female out-door 
labourer is rude in the extreme ; and the scale of her 
remuneration, except in the harvest months, wretched* 
Indeed, whether old or young, she too frequently resorts 
to industry but to eke out an allowance from the parish. 
In the course of our remarks, we have had small 
occasion to speak of seaport towns ; we may add, there- 
fore, that in them the opeuing for the industrial occu- 
pation of women is at a minimum. In Newcastle, 
Sunderland, and Tynemouth, from a third to a fifth 
only of the adult unmarried, and scarcely any married 
women, were engaged in 1851 in independent occupa- 
tions. In 1861, however, the proportions had consider- 
ably increased, viz. to two-thirds of the unmarried, and 
one-ninth to one-sixteenth of the married. In the 
limited employment for women, and especially in the 
almost total absence of married women from the lists of 
industry, sea-port towns rank with mining villager, 
agricultural hamlets, and towns of metal manufacture. 
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Those who would attribute the slatternly habits they are 
pleased to attach to factory women^ to the enlarged 
place these occupy in non-domestic industry, would do 
well to weigh these facts. Are the wives of miners, 
sailors, and metal-founders so superior in housewifery 
to the wives of cotton and flax spinners? are their 
homes more comfortable, or their families better brought 
up ? It is rather, we suspect, the other way ; and we 
cannot therefore avoid our conclusion, that the defective 
notions of domestic comfort in the minds of the lower 
classes are attributable, not to the employment of 
women in industry, but to the failure on the part of 
society, and especially on the part of women of the better 
classes, to provide for their sisters of a humbler rank, 
the means of acquiring the rudiments of knowledge and 
the art of making their homes comfortable. 

§8. 

By the census of 1841, the number of women, twenty 
years of age and upwards, then engaged (in Great 
Britain) in independent occupations, is returned aa 
1,604,101 ; while by the census of 1851, the number 
of women of the same age similarly engaged waa 
2,153,924; and in 1861, 2,496,166: these figures in- 
cluding, in both cases, women returned as possessed of 
independent means. The total female population of 
adult years for the same periods, was — 
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For 1841 5,230,089 

For 1861 6,998,384 

For 1861 6,666,716 

In other woxds, while the female population has 
increased in the ratio of 7 to 8 for the former period and 
10 to 11 for the latter, the number of women returned 
.as engaged in independent industry, has increased in 
4^he greater ratios of 3 to 4 and 7 to 8 respectively. 

The difference in these proportions ought to represent 
-A large increase, absolutely and relatively, in the indus- 
trial employment of women ; but the reader has been 
already warned not to regard the increase as so large as 
the figures would imply. The two earlier census espe- 
cially having been compiled on different principles, a 
'Comparison of a given item of the one with what appears 
the corresponding item of the other, is almost certain to 
mislead. In 1841, for instance, under '* Lodging and 
Boarding House Keepers," 8882 women above twenty 
-were returned; in 1851, under "Lodging House 
Keepers," there are returned 20,070; the millinery 
classes are represented to have increased from 159,101 
to 388,302 ; the laundresses from 49,001 to 136,582 ; 
the number of female shopkeepers has been quadrupled ; 
in short, we feel satisfied that a certain share of the 
4ipparent increase in female employments must be 
^ascribed to variation in the principles on which the 
returns are compiled. Nevertheless, that there has 
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been a substantial increase in the industrial employ- 
ment of women cannot admit of doubt. In the com* 
parison exhibited in the following occupations, there is 
much less room for error than in the returns of the- 
occupations already referred to. Women above the age 
of twenty engaged in : — 

1841. 1851. 1861. 
Domestic senrice . . . 562,392 664,467 779,051 
Textile manufacture, about . 230,000 380,000 418,000 

On the whole, therefore, we may safely conclude that 
woman's position in the industrial word is rapidlif 
widening. 

In taking leave of the census, we cannot but complaini 
of the ill-advised arrangement on which some of the 
occupations are classified. One important object of the 
Population Tables is to afford the means of comparing the 
condition of the people in one decade with their condition 
in another ; but to effect this, some uniformity of plan. 
is indispensable ; not that an old or an imperfect system 
should be adhered to for ever ; but in making improve- 
ments, the old landmarks should be preserved so as to 
enable the traveller to mark his distances. The com- 
pilers of the census of 1851 and 1861 evidently enter- 
tained schemes of perfection for their great work ; but, 
in spite of their good intention, we must often dispute 
their judgment. We miss much of the useful and ready 
mformation afforded by the abstracts of 1841 ; and are 
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baulked ia our desire to trace the movements of the 
population by comparing the one with the other. Of 
the whimsical points of classification in the census of 
1851, take the following illustrations: — ^The reader's 
curionty is excited on observing that a certain per- 
centage of women are returned as '^Persons in the 
learned professions (with their immediate subordinates), 
either filling public offices or in private practice f but 
is wofully disappointed when he finds that these learned 
females are pew-openers I He desires to know the 
number of shopkeepers, but must range the whole 
tables for them firom head to foot, picking out here and 
picking out there. And, when wishing to trace the well 
defined and important class of operatives engaged in 
textile manufacture, he finds, to his astonishment, one 
branch classed with butchers and cow-keepers, because 
they alike *^ work and deal in dnvnud matters I** another 
branch classed with bakers, corn-merchants, beer-sellers, 
and grocers, because they alike ^^work and deal in 
vegetable matters I" In short, instead of the occupations 
of the people being arranged for or by a political 
economist desiring to study the Various social organiems^ 
they appear to be adjusted by some naturalist desirous 
to study the animal and vegetable kingdoms, whose 
classifications are, for purposes of political economy, 
about as useful as would have been an arrangement 
of the population according to the colour of their hair 
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or the shape of their feet. The harm of all this is the 
greater that it affects^ not only the present returns^ but 
indirectly both past and future returns ; since^ for the 
purpose of comparison with the past or with the future, 
many abstracts of the census of 1851 are next to useless. 
In the census of 1861, proprietors of houses (of whom 
are some 24^000 women above twenty) are classed, not 
with proprietors of land and annuitants, but as '^ per- 
sons engaged in art and mechanical productions," pre- 
sumably because a house is a mechanical production I 

In the census of 1851 there are also many discrepan- 
cies in the figures and summations. In one table are 
columns that profess to give summations of details in 
other tables ; but, if you take the trouble to sum the 
latter ^for yourself, they almost never correspond with 
the former, and the discrepancy (as in the number of 
domestic servants) sometimes amounts to many hun- 
dreds. 

As may be supposed, therefore, in digesting the tables 
given for 1851 in this and the preceding Chapter, ele- 
mentary though these are, much needless trouble stood 
in the way. Very seldom indeed was the grouping pre- 
sented by the census of any use whatever ; fresh classifi- 
cations had to be made, fresh proportions struck ; and 
on proceeding to check or verify these, discrepancies in 
the figures constantly threw the calculation out. In the 
census of 1861 no trouble was experienced from this cause. 
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CHAPTEB X. 

A0ZNCIB8 DBFBB88IKO THB OOMDITIOK OF WOVEN OF THS WOBXIMO 

CIAS8B8 SKGAaiED IM Iia>r8TBT. 

§1. 

In the two preceding Chapters we attempted an ana^ 
lysis of the occupations of women belonging to the 
labouring classes^ and indicated, as we proceeded, the 
mode in which the exclusion of the sex from the better- 
paid and more responsible departments of industry 
operates in lowering their status and their comforts. 
The depression, as will have been observed, though 
assuming various forms, is referable to two main 
sources — the exclusion from industry of the women of 
the middle ranks, and the restriction of women of the 
labouring classes to the more servile and worst-paid 
occupations. We will in the present Chapter reconsider 
more particularly the mode in which these depressing 
agencies operate. 

In the first place, the exclusion of women of the middle 
classes from industry, places the unoccupied and other- 
wise valueless time of these in direct competition with 
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that labour on which, the subsistence of women of the 
workii^ classes depends ; a competition, as we have seen, 
most strikingly exemplified in needle-work, and also soffi- 
dently observable in the extent to which women of the 
middle ranks do the work of upper servants. The 
women of the middle ranks thus hinder women of lower 
ranks from entering on the full responsibilities of these 
occupations, and from enjoying the increased r^nunera- 
tion attached to trust and skill ; they throw on women 
of the labouring ranks merely the drudgery of the work ; 
and as needle-woik and domestic service are at present 
the species of work recognised as most suitable or proper 
for women even spnmg from the labouring classes, the 
oampetiti(m referred to is the more to be regretted. It 
would be too much, perhaps, to expect that women 
of the middle ranks should throw themselves entirely 
into idleness, in order to relieve the pressure caused 
by their interference with the occupations of the labour- 
ing classes ; till their time can be employed to greater 
advantage, things must remain as they are; but it is 
desirable that a more suitable occupation were found 
for them, that division of labour should find place in 
female society more than it at present does, and that the 
regular employments now open to miUiners, domestic 
servants, and others, should be relieved from an unfair 
and destructive rivalry. 

Q 
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By reason, too, of the exclusion of women of the 
middle ranks from industry, women of the labouring 
classes want the countenance of a higher dass of their 
own sex, who would possess in some d^ree the same 
interests with their sisters of a lower rank. This remark 
may not apply to the case of domestic servants, whose 
relations with their mistresses are sufficiently intimate ; 
but, with that exception, women of the working classes 
engaged in industry, find themselyes cut off from the 
kindliness of the better ranks ; and as from their con- 
dition they really stand in need of help and encourage- 
ment, this want is the more serious. A young man in 
a humble rank, if he show himself possessed of good 
parts, has a fair chance of being noticed and receiying 
encouragement; nay, a deserving and clever lad may 
gain the personal confidence of his master, be admitted 
to his friendship, and sometimes into his society. It is 
not so with women; the factory worker has no chance 
of being noticed but with an evil eye; no chance of 
receiving encouragement or sympathy but at the staff- 
end of an Act of Parliament. There is none of her 
own sex above her possessing a knowledge of the 
industry she is engaged in, to whom she can look for 
example or guidance, who might encourage and bring 
her forward, with whom, as with a superior, she might 
occasionally associate. With the female sex ranks do 
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not insensibly run into each other ; each does not afford 
encour^ement and companionship to that below. 

Another mode in which we found that the exclusion of 
women of the better ranks from industry, depresses the 
industrial condition of women, belonging to the lower 
ranks is, that when by any chance a woman of the 
working ranks does xmdertake business of the better 
sorfc-if, for instance, on being left a widow with a 
family to support, she finds the earnings of ordinary 
female industry insufficient, and attempfa something 
better (as to open a shop),-H3he is placed at great disad- 
vantage ; for, woman haying at present no recognised 
position in the better grades of the industrial world, 
these being entirely in the hands of men, it is difficult 
for her to maintain the relations with commerce neces- 
sary for the proper conduct of business. Had women of 
the middle ranks aheady a footing in industry, this com- 
mercial isolation of women of the lower ranks would be 
far less felt. 



§2. 

Not only is the workwoman deprived of the en- 
couragement and social sympathy which she would 
derive from the presence of women of the middle ranks 
in industry, but she is herself precluded from the hope 

q2 
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of liaing by means of her own exertions trooL tbe sub- 
ordinate position «he at present occapies into a higher 
industrial rank. This fcnns &e first depressing agency 
attending ihe ezclnsion of workwomen themsdyes from 
{he better grades of indnstry. 

It is a dangerous thing, no doubt, to excite the am- 
Ution of a class to rise into the comforts and pow«r of a 
class above it ; for it is to excite an ambition that can 
neret be uniyersally gratified, only a few members of 
the class having the ability or ihe opportunity necessary 
for suoceffi. It is, howeyer, equally bad to restrict a 
whole class to its oonyentional place ; and prevent &b 
rise into a higher rank, of any members o£ it, whose 
enei^ and intelligence enable them to effect the change. 
Such a restriction must, on the whole, deprive ihat class 
of much of its spirit, lowering ihe tone, not only of ilie 
members of it who might have risen to a better statos, 
but indirectly of all others. For the superior members 
of a class who struggle to rise in the end above it, are 
not alone benefited by their enterprise ; they give a 
stimulus to others of a kindred spirit, are looked up to 
as superior companions, and maintain a standard in their 
class which elevates and encourages all. 

It is well known that without scope and opportanity 
tiie energies lie dormant; and such we believe to be 
pre-eminently tiie ease with respect to woman. She is 
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not allowed to rise firom the meaner ranks of industry ; 
and, as is to be ^q)eeted9 she moderates her desires 
accordingly ; like other machines, she jx^ performs her 
work mechanically, as a matter of routine, without intel- 
ligence and without spirit. It is not so with the other 
sex ; if a man is possessed of intelligence and energy, 
they show themselves, and he has an ambition to take 
that place in the industrial ranks for which he is most 
fitted. It is not always that his ambition meets with 
the success he imagines his due^ but the disappointment 
he feeb itself shows the pride and energy of his 
nature. With woman there is not place even for 
disappointment. 

But we must not confine our view to the present want 
of opportunity for woman to rise above the ii;idustrial 
sphere of the labouring classes ; she cannot even attain 
her proper level within that sphere. A familiar example, 
as well as the most common form of this injustice, is her 
exchision even from subordinate offices of skilly trust, or 
management. As already said^ this is not true of do- 
mestic service— 'though even there far less trust is placed 
in woman thau might be ; — 'but, in other employments 
open to the fenmle sex, as factory and artisan labour 
even in their humblest branches, situations of skill, trust, 
or management, are seldom or never given to women. 

Nothing is more effectual m producing abjectness of 
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spirit than confinement to a mean and servfle condition. 
The character is formed without the intelligence and 
energy that accompany a sense of responsibility. There 
is no -inward stimulus to the faithful and willing per- 
formance of the work engaged in ; it is done, as in slare 
labour, with slovenliness and eye-service; and this 
slovenliness extends by sympathy over the whole 
character. It is in doing our work well, and in the 
motive to gain a comfortable livelihood thereby, that we 
commonly learn self-respect ; and this is especially the 
case at entry on adult life, when men of every rank 
begin to feel the responsibility of their situation, and the 
necessity of diligence and application to business. Ii 
the future is at all hopeful, this feeling of responsibility, 
and a corresponding trust placed in it by society, are 
great encouragements to do well, and carry us through 
many dif&culties. But the tedium and servile drudgery 
of the occupations open to women, chime in so 
ill with a generous impulse, the success they can look 
forward to is so inconsiderable, and the value plsu^ed by 
their employers on their character so small, that it is 
dif&cult for them to acquire self-respect, and neither in 
the present nor in the future can they find a strong 
motive to well-doing. 

In the industry at present open to woman, she in the 
first few years of her employment has acquired all the 
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skill and experience she will ever have need for ; and she 
is left without a motive to further improvement.' Of what 
use is further improvement, if no value is put on it by 
others, — ^if it go for nothing in the labour market ? 
Experience, maturity of judgment, tried steadiness of 
character, would not at present serve to better her con- 
dition ; with them, as without them, she would still be 
debarred from occupations of trust or skill ; would stiU 
be confined to the same servile drudgery. These prized 
attainments of adult Hfe are in woman a drug in the 
market, and worse than useless. Accordingly, in the 
less favourably situated of the labouring classes they are 
seldom found. 

That women in many departments of industry should 
have so little scope for the development of trustworthi- 
ness of character and the other tried qualities of mature 
hfe, must leave them both socially and individually 
in the lowest scale. Indeed, it is scarcely possible to 
estimate the beneficial effects that would follow the 
removal of this source of depression. A few appoint- 
ments of women of the industrial ranks to situations of 
trust and management, would give encouragement to the 
whole class. They would no longer feel that society 
ignored the better principles of action within them, or 
refused them fair play ; those having fitting qualities 
would acquire habits of responsibility ; encouragement 
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would be given to perseverance and well-doing ; feelings 
of self-respect wonld be implanted ; and the whole dass 
would be elevated with the more deserving members of 
it. The worth of their class once iq>preciated socially, 
they would appreciate it themselves. 

One very direct consequence of the Ettle value in 
which the experience and trustworthiness of adult life 
are held in the labour market, is that adult life is thereby 
placed on a level in point of wages with raw and in- 
experienced youth. In so far as the work hitherto open 
to woman is merely mechanical and routine, and even 
where its chief requirement is light manual dexterity 
(which is the great requirement in most occupations open 
to woman in factory and artisan industry), the work can 
be as well done by a girl of fifteen as by a woman of 
forty — ^nay, better, as tl^e body is more agile in youth 
than in age. Experience, intelligence, trustworthiness, 
earn no wages, are worse than profitless. This, in so far 
as true, is sufficiently disappointing; and in many 
branches of labour it is strictly true. Often, too, the 
girl, that the adult woman is thrown into competition 
with, may reside with her parents ; and may thus be in a 
position to compete with the adult for less wages than is 
actually required for her support — ^her earnings being 
merely thrown iato the common stock of the family, 
while those of the adult cannot be so eked out. We do 
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not mean to say that practically the competition has 
this extreme and minous result ; it must^ however, have 
a considerable influence in depressing wages— more 
especially as the want of organization and of a standard 
of hying in the female labouring population, disables 
them from resisting even a feeble competition. The 
adult man who has a family to support, earns suf&cient 
wages to enable him to do so, in spite of the competition 
of the young and unmarried of his own sex. He main- 
tains his standard of Hying ; and the wages of the young 
lise to that of the old, in place of the latter falling to the 
former. But in the case of adult woman we fear it is 
the reverse ; and that the wages of the old tend to sink 
to the level of those of the young. This is partly owing, 
no doubt, to the majority of women engaged in work 
being young, but partly, also, to the fact that the tried 
character and experience of age are of no value to woman 
in the labour market; and that thus the standard of 
Hying of the adult woman of the working classes engaged 
in independent industry has not yet risen above the 
lowest. 



§3. 

The strikes of workmen are feared ; those of work- 
women are laughed at. Yet a strike is almost the only 
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means of asserting a social right that is at present open to 
work-people. It is a desperate resort, mostly suicidal, 
as the conflict is unequal ; but the motiyes of it are 
frequently just; and though often, like other battles, 
fatal to one or other of the combatants, it is sometimes 
no less necessary to the independence and self-respect 
even of the vanquished. But why should this last 
protest, open to women of the labouring classes, be 
held of so small consideration P 

The answer is, that women have not organized them- 
selves into a class ; that society has not recognised them 
as a part of itself, with duties and rights of their own. 

A general class feeling is desirable on many accounts. 
In a body having common interests^ it serves the 
same office as public opinion to the whole community. 
It represents for the most part a juster feeling than 
would pervade individuals singly, and raises a general 
standard to which all are expected to conform. It 
secures a joint resistance for protection of the body, and 
leaders to guide and represent it. It strengthens by 
union the influence of the class on other parts of society, 
and watches that its claims be not overlooked. Com- 
paring the slave with the free labourer, one characteristic 
difference is, that society scarcely recognized the former 
as a part of itself, any more than the ox that browzed on 
the fields or tilled their com land ; or else political care 
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was directed not to liis amelioration, but to his repression : 
bis dass was allowed no organization. Had it been 
otherwise, slavery would have soon" come to an end. 
The workman of modem times is otherwise placed. He 
has fought his way into the social fabric, by accumu- 
lating his earnings, by organization, by education, by self- 
respect. Woman has yet to achieve this freedom. 

No doubt the attempt by women of the labouring 
classes to gain a social position, will, like their helpless 
" strikes,*' be jeered by the sans-culottes, and looked 
coldly on by the respectable ; but the desired change 
may be quietiy brought about. Every instance where 
a woman of the workbig classes is placed in a situa- 
tion of skill or trust, tends to raise her whole class; 
and a similar effect would .foUow the admission into 
industry of women of the middle ranks; the social 
recognition these would necessarily receive, and the 
respect due to their status, would naturally be extended 
to women of the lower ranks engaged in the same 
industry* 

/ 

* In further illustration of the eyils 8u£fered from want of organiza- 
tion, take the following quotation : — 

" What is wanted ^i all large towns is a well-understood and readily 
acoessible chani^al of communication between those who have work to 
be done, and those who desire to do it. . . . The seamstress is 
compelled to betake herself to the middleman ; for she knows where 
he is to be found. She knows where the great slop-shop stands at the 
comer of the street. She does not know that there is a kind lady stiU 
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We haye seen that from the restriction of female 
labour to the more servile departments of industry, from 
injurious competition wiQi the young, and from other 
causes, the wages earned even by the adult woman are 
reduced to the lowest scale ; and with these small earn- 
ings she has too often little command eren oyer the 
necessaries of life. Her food is scanty and innutritioiis ; 
her wages are forestalled ; her clothing for the week- 
day is pawned to relieye that for Sunday ; she can only 
procure the shelter of a roof by clubbing with a few 
of her companions to rent an attic room or a cellar. 

In such poyerty and with the social neglect attending 
it, it is yain to look for any thing like comfort. What 
home can haye comfort or self-respect in it when the 
necessaries of life are wanting P Or can a woman in 

nearer, who is ready to pay her doable price for the same deocriptioii 

of work. All this is the result of want of organusation. 

There is no possible reason why such a simple machinery as that 
now suggested should not act with efficiency, after a little time had 
been allowed to make it known. To the rich it would be a great con- 
venience, to the poor a blesfting past counting. ^ . . Moreover, by 
means of agencies of this description scattered over our large towns, a 
more equable di£Pusion of different descriptions of working power 
nwght be secured. . . . Workwomen would know the localities in 
which they would U most likely to obtain printable employment"— 
North BrUiih Review, Februaiy, 1867. 
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sueh circmnstanoes learn to make a home comfortable 
to otters P She caimot have saving habits, for scanty 
earnings do not admit of saying ; and if a woman have 
children depending on her, she wants the satis&ction of 
being able to support them. The small luxuries that 
mollify life are unknown ; and in old age she must look 
forward to the harsh relief of the workhouse — doled 
ont uQwiliingly, and clutched with the fierceness of 
wani 

It is seldom that so cheerless a lot can be borne 
without a reaction of naturCi and single labouring 
womea are expoeed. to that reaction in aU ifa power. 
The hmbs get cramped in the long hours of their 
monotonous employment; the head dizzies, the blood 
fevers, in their crowded and ill-ventilated workrooms. 
In the general abnegation of their life, temptations have 
a power they can scarcely resist. With neither home 
nor hope, with no world of her own sex to guard her, 
no voice of education within, no comfort or happiness 
to gain or to lose — ^is it wonderful that these temptations 
frequently overcome her P 

At present, too, it is impossible for a woman to 
save money. It is with difficulty she can provide 
even for the physical wants of the day; she cannot 
lay by enough to meet the wants of old age; still 
less can she accumulate sufficient savings to enable 
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her to improve her position. Oocupations requiring 
capital, therefore, are, on this account alone, shut agamst 
her. A man can by care save money from the first, and 
by putting it to good account, or undertaJdng pro- 

m 

fitable employment, can rise to the rank that is the 
object of his ambition. He can from a small begiiming 
reach at last a home filled with the comforts and the 
elegance at the command of a moderate fortune ; can 
step by step acquire an increase of social respect, can 
do his turn for his fellow men, can educate his family, 
can himself enjoy every material or spiritual luXuiy. 
Man can call wealth his own — ^woman as yet cannot; 
she cannot compass the first step in the ladder ; she must 
remain at the foot, a desolate and ill-paid governess, 
an overworked and consumptive milliner, an asthmatic 
factory worker, or a miserable pauper. 

There will always be a class, both of the one sex and 
of the other, the wages of which will be at a Trn'mTnum ; 
but if our view of the industrial position of women in 
the labouring classes is correct (and it is in accordance 
with the general opinion on the subject), there is a dis- 
proportionate pressure on the earnings of women — ^they 
are too much huddled into the meanest employments. 
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§ 5. 

' We have now to speak of another evil to which 
women of the labouring classes engaged in industry 
are sometimes exposed — particularly sempstresses or slop 
workers in large towns — ^the temptation to eke out their 
earnings by the wages of prostitution, — and the com- 
petition to which the well-behaved are so exposed, with 
those who resort to this mode of eking out their liveli- 
hood. The evid^ice collected by Mr. Mayhew some 
years ago, and first given to the world in the Morning 
Chrmicky left a lasting impression on the public mind. 
The statements made by the unfortunates he examined, 
allowing only the amount of credence that is appro- 
priate in the circumstances, show that a large proportion 
of the women of London living by needle and slop-work, 
are driven to the streets to eke out their means of live- 
Bhood. The wages of these branches of industry are 
too small of themselves to afford the means' of living ; 
and with women brought up as many in large towns 
have been, we cannot be imprepared for the result. 
"Many young girls at the shop advised me to do 
wrong; they told me how comfortable they were off; 
they said they could get plenty to eat land drink and 
gidod clothes. There is not one young girl as can get 
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her living by slop-work/' Another says — ^*'At times 
I was so badly off, me and my boy, that I was forced to 
resort to prostitution to keep us from starving — ^hundredfl 
of married and single do the same thing as I do for the 
same reason/' Anoth^ says — " I do the best I can 
with what little money I earn, and the rest I am obliged 
to go to the streets for. I can't get a rag to wear 
without going to prostitution for it. My wages will 
barely find me in food. The young and middle-aged 
all do the same as far as I know. There's good and bad 
in all ; but with most of ihem I'm sure they're drove to 
it" Another says — " I was forced to go out of a night 
to make out my living. I had a child and it used to 
cry for food ; so, as I could not get a living for him 
myself with my needle, I went into the streets and 
made out my living that way. In my heart I hated it; 
my whole nature rebelled at it ; and nobody but God 
knows how I struggled to give it up. I was only able 
to do so by getting work at something that was better 
paid. Had I remained at shirt-making I must have 
been a prostitute to this day. I have taken my gown 
off my back and pledged it, and gone in my petticoat, 
as I had but one, rather than take to the streets again ; 
but it was all in vain." Mr. Mayhew gives other evi- 
dence of like import, and concludes by saying — " They 
(the women examined by him) were unanimous in 
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declaring that a large number in the trade — ^probably 
one-fourth of the whole, or one half of those who have 
no husband or parent to support them — ^resorted to the 
streets to eke out a living. Accordingly, assuming the 
government returns to be correct, and that there are 
upwards of eleven thousand females under twenty living 
by needle and slopwork, the numerical amount of 
prostitation becomes awfol to contemplate/' Ke does 
not speak of the number above that age. 

Unchastity must not be confounded with prostitution 
for money. However common the former may be 
among the lower classes in town or country, for the 
most part it springs on neither side from mercenary 
motives ; whether the result of lasting personal affection, 
or of a lighter liaison, it seldom adds to the peeimiary 
resources of women, and cannot therefore be regarded as 
an agency depr^udng wages. 

Nor can the prostitutes Mr. Mayhew speaks of be 
the abandoned creatures that turn night into day, and 
waste their strength in riotous pleasure. A distinction 
must be drawn between creatures, who from an early 
age embraced that avocation as a channel of indulgence 
to their passions — as the only way in which they could 
steadily live, and the hard-working woman driven to it 
to eke out her earnings. The former cannot, will not 
work ; and in the labour market can be no rival to any 
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one. It is when the work-woman herself resorts to 
this trade as a means of adding to the earnings of her 
daily industry, that we find a cause of depression to 
wages. If a section of the women of large towns 
engaged in certain descriptions of industry eke out their 
Bamings by such means, they can afford to work at 
lower wages than are adequate tio support them ; and by 
the fall in wages so caused, the rest of their class are 
driven to the same resort. 

If we were compelled to belieye that this state of 
things is permanent — that, although the condition of 
the women of the industrial ranks were comparatively 
comfortable, many would still make gain of their 
unchastity, and so drive others of their class to the same 
resort — ^the prospect would be unsatisfactory enough; 
and honest women could only avoid a ruinous competi- 
tion with such rivals in the labour market, by confining 
them through the force of public opinion to some par- 
ticular trade or occupation — as of tap-waitmg — leaving 
other occupations unoontaminated with their presence. 
But we do not believe such competition can be per- 
manent. With the exception perhaps of a few trades, 
the competition of honest women with the wages of 
prostitution must be regarded as transitory. They 
have been driven to it solely by the lowness of wages, 
brought about by the depressing causes in the indus- 
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trial position of their sex, Beason tells us this, — 
it is incredible that the hard worker, were she able to 
gain a sufficiency by her industry, could subject her- 
self to the disgusts and diseases of miscellaneous 
prostitution for money; and the conclusion is verijSed 
by experience. In provincial towns or rural districts, 
where there is not the same pressure on female industry 
as is cliaracteristic of large towns — ^the competition in 
question does not occur. Unchastity for gain, when 
resorted to at all, is in ordinary circumstances the sole 
occupation of its devotee. 

Besides, in proportion as the industrial status of 
women as a class is raised, they are enabled to main- 
tain themselves to better advantage against the compe- 
tition of an " unfair trader." They raise the degraded 
to their own level, in place of being themselves dragged 
down to the level of the degraded. 



§6. 

But apart from the direct temptation to prostitution 
as a means of eking out a livelihood, we would make 
some general remarks on the influence exercised on 
personal morality by the restriction of women to the 
meanest descriptions of industry. 

The almost universal prevalence of conjugal fidelity 

B 2 
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among the labouring classes proves, thai, wherever there 
is attained a standard of comfort and respectabilityy 
personal morality receives its due value; but in the 
present condition of women engaged in industry, it is 
difficult to acquire such a standard except under the 
marriage roof. If the position of women were snch 
that, on entering the industrial world, they could feel 
that steadiness and trustworthiness would secure a 
measure of comfort and respectability, they would guard 
themselves far more against what would mar their 
prospects. But in most occupations at present open to 
women, little or no advance can be made beyond a 
drudgery and a pittance of wages that cannot save them 
from the poor's house. There is no allurement on the 
side of industry ; the girl loses little when she leaves 
or is turned from her work, and has small inducement 
to return to it again. She inherits from her parents 
no high standard of living, and has no opportunity 
of acquiring such a standard of living for herself. 

Intemperance in a young man destroys his prospects 
in much the same way as dissolute habits in a woman ; 
and what for the most part keeps a man from that 
vice, or when it is gaining on him, saves him in timeP 
Keligion and good advice may be wanting neither to 
man nor to woman ; but in addition to these, man feels 
he has a status to gain or lose ; it is this that rouses 
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him to his last effort — ^he has to choose between the 
prospect of a happy fireside and a life of want and 
wretchedness — between the hope of success in life 
— enjoying the respect of his fellows, and a career 
ending with delirium tremens or the hulks. But what 
status can the labouring woman gain P Can she see a 
comfortable home before her if she only persevere ? 
Give the working girl something to win by steadiness 
and perseverance, something to lose if she forget these, 
and she wiU look at life in a more serious light than 
she can do now. Then religion and principle will tell, 
thoughtless imprudence will be guarded against as in 
other ranks, and the more weighty temptations will be 
combatted bravely. 

As another consequence of the restriction of women 
to the more servile parts of industry, young women 
engaged in it do not find themselves under the protection 
of their own sex. They are thrust into the world with 
no safeguard but their own prudence, with no one there 
of their sex to whom they can look up. But, were 
better descriptions of industry open to women, this 
would not be the case; for very soon women of the 
working classes would rise into situations of trust and 
responsibility, and a girl entering on industry under 
care of these, would find herself more protected, more 
at home ; she would also have an example before her 
of what she might rise to if she also should persevere. 
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Moreover, if women of the middle ranks were admitted 
into industry, the yoimg woman of the labouring classes 
would in their presence feel still greater security and 
independence ; and would be encouraged by their example 
and companionship to improve her standard of comfort 
and propriety. The mixing of women of the middle 
ranks in industry would also be of value, by placing 
in work-rooms, in the presence of the other sex, women 
of their own rank. The female sex is sufficiently 
dependent in its own place ; but under present arrange- 
ments, women employed in an industrial establishment 
are necessarily of a rank below that of men engaged in 
that establishment. They would feel more under pro- 
tection were women of the middle classes also present 
among them ; and there would be thus afforded a natural 
check to impropriety. Young men thrown in the 
company of a girl of humbler rank would be led to 
protect her in place of misleading her. If they respect 
female character in the one rank, they will respect it 
also in the other. 

The truth of these observations is ^ustrated in the 
case of female domestic servants. Their occupation 
affords them a prospect of future comfort if they per- 
severe in well-doing; they find themselves under the 
protection of women of their own rank who have risen 
to a responsible position, or they find themselves under 
the direct protection of their mistresses. Though as 
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mucli exposed to temptation as any other class, and even 
more so, yet the comforts they would lose by a lapse 
from propriety, the prospect of greater comfort before 
them, and the protection of their own sex in a better 
condition than they, are sufficient safeguards. The class 
of domestic servants is for the most part composed 
of women of respectable character. Exceptions do 
occur, but they do so for the most part when those 
safeguards are wanting — ^they are exceptions that prove 
the rule. 

There is another annoyance work-women .are exposed 
to, that is also pretty much attributable to the ex- 
clusion from industry of women of a better rank. 
When a shop-girl is eufi&cientiy weU-dressed, and suf- 
ficiently good-looking, she is stared at and run after by 
all married and immarried rakes about town; and 
there being in industry no class of women of a better 
rank either to encourage her in weU-doing or shame 
gentlemen of their own rank out of these indecencies, 
the inexperienced girl is flattered by the attraction, and 
Kke a moth, it may be, tumbles into the flame — some- 
times to recover herself again, sometimes beyond recall. 
It is impossible, perhaps, that these things can ever be 
entirely prevented; but tibere is wanting that atmo- 
sphere of encouragement and protection that would be 
afforded by the admission into industry of educated and 
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respectable women, a change that wonld be so veil 
calculated to diminish the evil. 

Indeed, however, the whole of the discussion in the 
present section is inyidions, and should not have been 
entertained but for the notions current on these sub- 
jects ; — for where is the great purity of our sex that 
we should be entitled to sit in judgment on the chastity 
of women P It is time that women were emancipated 
from the bondage of forms that presuppose that ihey 
require in this respect to be fenced round with artifici^ 
barriers. Women are more chaste than men ; let them 
then take care of themselves. 

We hasten, therefore, to say in conclusion, that the 
remarks we have made on the influences affecting the 
morality of women, have reference only to a few years 
of youth — ^to the age extending from fifteen to twenty or 
twenty-one — ^that period weathered, the danger is past. 

Prom the length at which we have spoken of the 
dangers besetting these few years, there is a risk that, 
important as they are, their importance may be over- 
rated. For what are they in a life of fifty to eighty 
years P In one sense, perhaps, everything, but in another 
sense, a very small part. From thirty to sixty adult 
years usuaUy follow the short space during which it is 
necessary to exercise unusual care ; and this long and most 
valuable part of woman's life ought to be more thougM 
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of than it at present is. During these long years of 
adult life^ it is arrant trifling to treat woman as if she 
were still a girl^ and to make such an excuse for refiising 
her the social and individual justice to which she is 
entitled. She is by this time as well fitted as men for 
employments of trust and responsibility, is as much 
mistress of her own actions, and regards Ufe in as 
serious a light. It is in these long years that the 
hardship of her position is most keenly felt and that 
it is, at the same time, least excusable. 
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CHAPTER XI, 

P]U.OIICAL OOXBIDKRATIOKB OK VBB ADHIBBION OF WOMSN TO THB 

mOHKll BBAN0HI8 OF INDU8TBT. 

§1- 

We now close our review of the position at present 
occupied by women in the middle and labouring ranks. 
We have found it attended with many evils, arising in 
the one case from the entire exclusion of women from 
industry, and in the other from their confinement to 
servile employments without opportunity of rising to 
situations of skill and trust. The remedy for these evils — 
or rather the natural means of preventing them — has been 
pointed out as we proceeded ; but it stiU remains for 
us to direct attention to certain considerations regarding 
the practical form in which the remedy must be applied. 

Our remarks will have reference in the first instance 
to the middle classes ; and in their case we on the 
threshold meet with the question — to what extent 
are married women in a situation to undertake indns- 
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trial occupation P Is it proposed that that they should 
leaye their childreii and their households to the manage- 
ment of servants, and join in the daily lahour of the 
other sex ? 

Desirable as it may be that married women should 
share with the unmarried in non-domestic industry, and 
that fhey should remain throughout life under the same 
influences as the other sex in their own rank ; yet the 
many impediments to such a step seem entirely to pre- 
clude it. Even supposing that the inconveniences of 
childbirth did not of themselves negative the proposal 
(and in certain ranks they are not considered to do so) ; * 
it is nevertheless desirable that, where there is a young 
family, the mother should hold it her first duty to 
superintend personally their health and upbringing. 
Indeed to speak of being separated from her children 
would be regarded by her as sacrilege. We must there- 
fore spare them her care. 

The experience of the labouring classes points to the 
same conclusion. In these, women as a class have been 
admitted to independent industry; and their case is 
fitted to show whether practically it is found possible for 
the married to imdertake a part in that sphere. Now, 

* Queea IsabeUa of Spain accompanied her army during her preg- 
nancy ; and in the humbler classes, where health and strength are 
abundant, parturition does not confine to a sick room but for a few 
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in the labouring classes, the mother of a young family, 
unless she is widowed and must work for her children 
and even for herself, does not as a general rule under- 
take non-domestic industry, but devotes herself entirely 
to the care of her children and to household duties. 
We are willing to accept this as a tjrpe of the normal 
condition of society under the full admission into indus- 
try of the female sex. In the middle, as in the labour- 
ing classes, notwithstanding the aid of domestic servants, 
superior domestic accommodation, and comparative short- 
ness of business hours — a woman that is mother of a 
young family ought to undertake no occupation inter- 
fering with her duties to her children. 

But in coming to this conclusion must we also give 
up all hope of attaining the objects so eameslily 
urged in preceding chapters — ^the assimilation of mental 
culture in the sexes, and all our other desiderata ? If 
the majority of the female sex be precluded by the 
duties of maternity from entering on industrial pursuits, 
is it worth while disturbing present arrangements for the 
sake only of a few who are not mothers? Or can it. 
be expected that much effect will foUow from so limited 
a change P 

The remedy, however, even were its operation 
restricted to admission into industry of the un- 
married, and of those having no young children 
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requiring attention at home, is sufficiently broad to 
meet most of the evils of the present position of the 
female sex. For, in the first place, such a remedy 
would enable woman to earn a livelihood for herself in 
the event of marriage and relatives failing her; and 
would relieve her from the prejudicial influences of 
dependence on marriage as her only means of settle- 
ment in life. Such of the women of the middle ranks 
as might choose to earn a livelihood for themselves, 
or had no alternative but to do so, would find in- 
dustrial occupations open to them suited to their status. 
In their case, therefore, would be realized the benefits 
that accompany assimilation of the culture of the 
sexes, and elevation in the position of women. 

But an improvement in the position of immarried 
women in the middle ranks that have no relatives to 
depend on, would have influence beyond that narrow 
limit ; it would effect a change in the tone of female 
society generally. At present the status of the un- 
married in these ranks is merged in that of the married ; 
but if the immarried enjoyed an independent status, this 
would be reversed. The unmarried woman would in 
such circumstances have a social position akin to that 
of man ; taking a part in industry, and in social affairs, 
and having a corresponding influence on the ongoings of 
life. It cannot be doubted that the tone of female 
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society would be mucli altered by tbis new element; 
tbat tbe culture so acquired by tbe unmarried would 
spread to tbe married, and would aid in assunilating the 
general culture of the sex to tbat of men in their own 
rank. Indeed, from her greater experience and inde- 
pendence, and the superior culture she would receive, 
the unmarried woman must enjoy the higher status, and 
influence the rest of female society accordingly. In- 
directly, therefore, much of the benefits of the admission 
of women to industry, though directly confined to a few, 
would extend to all. The truth of this is shown in 
the case of the labouring classes. In these, as in the 
middle ranks, married women do not in general engage 
in industry ; the unmarried and widowed alone do so. 
Nevertheless, the admission of the latter is sufficient to 
give a tone essentially industrial to the whole class; 
and though the majority of women in that, as in other 
classes, are married, yet it is the unmarried work- woman 
that gives her class its name, and its characteristic tone. 
But again, the admission of women to industry in the 
restricted form contemplated, would not only supply a 
permanent provision for the unmarried, and through 
them indirectly assimilate the culture of the whole 
female sex ; but it would afford occupation in youth to 
the female sex generally. It has been already pointed 
out how this period of Kfe, so important in every 
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respect, is at present worse than lost to woman. 
Brought up in the tacit trust that marriage will provide 
for her, she has in the meantime no fixed purpose, no 
steady occupation. Till the hope of marriage is utteriy 
given up she does not think of preparing herself to meet 
another lot ; and then it is too late to learn any hranch 
of industry, even were it open to her. In place of these 
years heing thrown away without the possibility of 
making up for them in after life, it would surely be an 
improvement to spend them in acquiring a knowledge 
of that world in which the other sex moves ; on the 
industry of which the middle ranks depend ; and in 
which, should marriage fail her, it is proper that she 
herself have a permanent place. The girl of the labour- 
ing classes begins life in right earnest by working for 
her bread ; if she remain dependent on industry during 
life, she had surely an advantage by beginning- early; 
and if she marry, she cannot repent the years in which 
jshe learned habits of diligence and perseverance, and an 
experience she now finds of the utmost value, in as much 
M it has familiarized her with the objects that occupy 
the mind of her husband, and with the medium in 
which the lot of her family will be cast. In like manner, 
without forgetting some training in household economy, 
it is desirable that young women of the middle classes 
should be early familiarized with the medium in which 
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their rank exists, with those objects that in their rank 
must engross the energies of many with duties which 
leave man few leisure hours for domestic intercourse, 
and these tinged with the cares of the day. Besides, 
were young women of the middle classes to be employed 
in youth, their faculties would no longer be blunted for 
want of exercise ^t that critical period. They would 
acquire a knowledge of, and interest in, the ongoii^ of 
life beyond the domestic circle. And if it is not necessary 
for them to remain in industrial occupation through life, 
they would at least have acquired a culture in harmony 
with that of their class, and an interest in its charac- 
teristic pursuits. Whether in their intercourse with 
those of their own sex who still remain in industry, 
or in their intercourse with the other sex, their experi- 
ence and their attainments would be in keeping with their 
rank, and would aid in realizing that unity so happily 
shown in the better grades of the working classes. The 
wife woidd be a companion to her husband in aQ his 
cares and in all his thoughts, her experience would have 
familiarized her with the source from which these 
spring ; and while he would be a better companion to 
her, both would know from experience that world for 
which they must prepare their children. 

But it may be said that if young women engaged in 
non-domestic industry were to quit it on AJM iimiTig the 
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duties of a nLere-de-fainille> they would not in the mean- 
time apply themselves with that steadiness and earnest- 
ness which would only be given could they look on 
industry as their permanent lot. On this point, too, the 
experience of the working-classes removes all doubt. 
In these ranks marriage is looked forward to by young 
women as a desirable condition, in like manner as in 
other ranks ; and the probability of their prospect being 
fiMled is much the same in both; but it does not 
injure the habits o^ application of the young or of the 
old. Industry is regarded with them as the mainstay. 
And a similar illustration is found in the middle ranks 
themselves. The daughters of a famUy that, on the 
death or insolvency of their father, find it necessary to 
earn their own bread, may still have, like others of their 
sex, a chance of obtaining a settlement by marriage ; but 
they usually show more spirit than to lean on such a 
' hope, and equip themselves in right earnest for a struggle 
in the industrial world. There is no good reason to 
doubt that industrial occupation would be pursued by 
women generally with the spirit and perseverance shown 
in these instances. 

Finally, it may be said tiiat, from the uncertainty 
of the chance of marriage, parents would not incur 
tbe cost of an expensive education, to fit their daughters 
to undertake industrial employment; since all might 
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be thrown away for the sake of a foolish match. Lot ike 
first place, however, there would be few instaEioes, 
indeed, where the cost of the speciaL preparation required 
could exceed that at present lavished on the ordinary 
education " fashionable " in the middle ranks. In the 
next place, there is scarcely any branch of special educa- 
tion that is not useful as a part of general traming. 
And besides, we must -not forget that most employments 
require no special education whatever, or none of an 
expensive description. It would only be in a few 
instances that an expensive special education would be 
given, and in these we might expect its fruits would not 
be lightiy cast away. For example, a special and 
expensive education is at present sometimes given for the 
profession of dramatic singing, of painting, and snob 
like; but we do not hear complaints of women so 
educated capriciously casting aside such professions. 
Possessing, perhaps, a strong taste for them, or feeling it 
improper to abandon duties they have deliberately fitted 
themselves for, or finding a satisfaction in their inde- 
pendence, they are not easily induced to change. Even 
on marriage, ladies of talent who have been educated for 
a profession, do not entirely abandon it.; it frequently 
affords themselves and their families a lucrative income. 
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§2. 

On the admission oi women into the higher branches 
of industry, and their mthdrawal, to a certain extent, 
from the manag^nent of domestic concerns, there would 
arise for the middle classes a greater number of domestic 
seryants of superior character and trustworthiness — such 
as are even now found in many families in that rank^ 
especially (and this is very much in point) as part of the 
domestic establishment of bachelors, where more trust is 
reposed in seryants, and where they prove themselves 
equal to the domestic management that ordinarily falls 
to the mistress of a household. The remuneration of 
these servants would likewise rise in the scale, and it is 
fitting that it should do so. On the whole, with a class 
of domestic servants made trustworthy by increased 
responsibility, and by bettered circumstances, and with 
the general superintendence of the head of the family, 
no serious damage will be done to household economy by 
the withdrawal from it of the young and the immarried 
— of all that have no duties of maternity to attend to. 
Where there is no young family, the presence of a 
woman of the middle ranks to superintend the minutiae 
of household matters is no more necessary than in the 
house of any gentleman bachelor ; it is enough if an eye 
is kept on the general household economy. 

■ 2 
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On fhe other handy on women of the middle classes 
engaging fhemselves in youth in non-domestic industry, 
it may be necessary for them^ on leaving that industry, 
^d entering on the duties of married life, to devote 
a little time to supply any deficiency in their knowledge 
of domestic matters. Not that engagement in industry 
would preclude their acquiring experience, during ihe 
years of youth, of the general management of a house- 
hold ; but in certain of the special duties, the direction 
of which will now fall to them, as of the kitchen and 
the nursery, it would be proper that they procure a Util6 
special instruction. Indeed, with regard to the culinary 
art, this practice already very much prevails ; and it 
would be well if means could be devised by which 
women might in like manner be guided in the discharge 
of the still more important duties of the nursery. 

§3. 

The idea of entering into non-domestic industry is 
regarded by most women of the middle ranks with 
aversion. However much alive they liiay be to the 
evils of their present exclusion from the companionship 
of the other sex, to the solitude of their life, and to the 
Utile part they have in the ongoings of the world ; they 
nevertheless hesitate when told that, as the only means 
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of remedying these evils, they must leave their accus- 
tomed indoor hahits, and their desultory way of passing 
time, to mix for a while in the world of business. 

But what remedy was ever pleasant till it was tried 
and past ? Had we been so constituted that experience 
and mental culture could be acquired without exertion 
on our part, or contact with the realities of life, the lot of 
man would have been easier, and perhaps happier, than 
it is; but, in like manner as our very existence is 
dependent on the hard labour by which the necessities of 
Jife are prepared from the earth's produce, — so, as a 
matter of fact, a healthy culture of the mind, and a 
healthy tone of character, are dependent on participation 
ia that labour. It is an equivocal position to assume that 
any one should not lend a share of his or her time to that 
general mass of labour by which the human race is sup^ 
ported. Unless participation in that labour is regarded as 
a first duty, there is great danger of other duties being 
equally powerless to engage our attention, and of our 
being drifted about without compass or rudder; our 
accomplishments will in retribution be found useless, our 
time objectless and uninteresting. They that would find 
ft place in the world, and know what Ufe is, must work ; 
not deluding themselves with the expectation that work 
m itself vrill be pleasant, but really putting on the 
Solution to undergo a disagreeable necessity. 
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Nor must women suppose that they alone liare an 
aversioQ to steady occupation^ and to the disagreeables 
of industry. What man has not feelings of the sama 
kind P Early life in the middle and lower classes is 

ft 

generally a hard straggle betin^een diligence and idleness^ 
in which the great aehieyement is more or less to over- 
come the natural aversion to labour. With many m^i 
the aversion to industry is ineradicable ; they submit to 
its tasiks with a grudge that keeps its ground to the last. 
With men^ too^ the source of the distaste is the same as 
it is with women — an aversion to clock-work regulariiy, 
to tedious details^ to occupations they consider de* 
meaning, to practices they believe to be equivocal, to the 
diBagreeable contact with miscellaneous people, and to 
the competition of rival interests. No doubt, some men 
have a real pleasure in business } but for the most part, 
if men are not afraid to be thought efEraninate, they 
would confess their dislike to it — ^probably adding, that 
in prudence they never allow themselves to think of 
these things. The great ambition of man is to be able 
to retire with a competency. 

But, indeed, apart from the desultory habits in which 
many women of the middle ranks have been brought up, 
it by no means appears that woman is more averse to 
activity than man ; on the contrary, she is for tiiie most 
part more diligent in whatever falls to her hand to do. 
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Man must hare his hours of ease and pleasure ; the 
hand of woman is never idle ; and it is proyerbial that 
many women are only happy when in the midst of bustle 
and activity. Brought up, however, as women of the 
middle classes have been^ it is, perhaps, with th^oi some- 
what different. Their education is copied from the female 
education of the aristocracy ; and while, as Hfe advances, 
they find it to be to them of little or no use ; yet unfor- 
tunately it has drawn away their minds £rom their real 
status, and led them to regard fashionable leisure as the 
true type of their life, as it is of the aristocracy ; and in 
like manner, they imbibe the feelings of aristocratic 
aversion to labour in all its- forms. A woman is sometimes 
even ashamed of the vulgarity of her husband's position 
in the world; ashamed that he should have to work 
for his daily bread. In effecting the introduction of 
women of the middle ranks into industrial occupation, 
this feeling will be the obstacle most difficult to over- 
come. Women of these ranks would regard such a 
step as calculated to bring them down to the level of 
the vulgar; their fine education led them to expect 
something so very different; trade, commerce, and 
similar employments, are, as they have been led to 
think, beneath them. How mischievous these false 
notions are, experience has proved. In the attempt 
in the middle ranks to avoid what women conceive to be 
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the vulgarities of their own raiik, ihey throw ^emaelTes 
out of fheir true place, and are tmable to reach a higher. 
Were they to oonfonn to the circumstaiioeB around them, 
were their education suited to their needs, and did they 
take part in the industry which is the proper condition of 
their class, — ^they would find their lot far happier and 
more dignified than it can be in their anomalous attempt 
to retain the forms and fancies of aristocratic life, while 
the men of their rank are of necessity confined to the 
condition proper to their dass. 



r 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

PB^CnCAL CONSIDERATIONS OK THE ADMISSION OF WOMEN TO TBE 

HIOHEB BRANCHES OF INDVSTRY — Continued, 

§4. 

But further, it is improper that the feeling of aversion 
to industry should attach itself indiscrinunately to all 
employments. In the alarm raised in the mind of woman 
by the proposal that her sphere should be changed, she 
is apt to regard all non-domestic industry as responsible 
for what is only chargeable against some branches of it; 
the dislike she feels to some trades or occupations, that 
caa be congenial to none but the hardest of men, or 
the hardest of women, is directed against industry in* 
discriminately. Instead of fanuliarizdng herself gradu- 
ally with the change by confining her attention, in the 
first instance, to employments least obnoxious to her 
taste, she pictures an abrupt transference to those that 
are most obnoxious ;— to those in which competition 
is roughest and the surrounding circumstances most 
disagreeable. 
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Agaiiiy much of woman's aversion to non-domeslic 
mdustry^ and her dislike to discussion about her social 
position, is attributable to feelings of timidity ; and, on 
this account also, it is necessary that the change take 
place gradually; she must feel herself at home in 
situations Httle removed from her present sphere, before 
she can without forwardness endeavour to reach farther. 
In judging of the practical form that the admission of 
women into industry in the middle ranks ought to 
assume, it is proper to pay regard to these consi Jera^ 
tions; and, in the sequel of this chapter, we will 
endeavour to arrange the different kinds of industry 
according to the distance they are removed from the 
sphere woman at present moves in. 

The first step we should wish to see taken, is an 
arrangement whereby a daughter, a sister, or (where 
circunustances permit it) even a wife, would lend a 
helping hand in the industrial occupation carried on by 
her father, brother, or husband; — not an occasional visit 
to his place of business, but a steady and stated attend- 
ance. The arrangement already obtains in many 
branches of trade, where the books are kept, or the 
counter attended to, by the wife or the daughter ; but it 
is as yet confined for the most part to small retail busi' 
jkeoB. However disagreeable the truth may at first 
appear, — ^wherever a family is dependent on indusby, 
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wliereyer a feither spends most of his time in its cares, the 
daughters of that family forsake their father's place in 
society^ and in vain try to reach another, when they 
think themselyes above participation in his employment* 

Nor would this first step toward the introduction 
of woman into non-domestic industry remove her fax 
from her present sphere. She would still be under the 
protection of her near relatives; and her intercourse 
would be for the most part with them. And, even on 
the supposition that the admission of woman to industry 
were limited to participation in the employments of her 
relatives, the benefit would be great indeed. Her expe- 
rience would be enlarged, her time occupied, her develop* 
ment more healthy ; the barrier at present dividing the 
sexes in culture and in interest would be removed ; and 
community of interests would speedily be followed by 
community in taste, and by harmony of character. 

The v^y name of family iadustry— of an employment 
in which all members of the household may join— -calls 
up the warmest feelings. It is a social organism still 
lingering to some extent among our small farmers and 
yeomen, and among some secticms oi our artizans ; but 
for the most part it has taken its departure from us. 
Our rural classes are not composed of peasant proprietors 
as on the Continent, where the system is yet in its vigour; 
while the huge strides of capitalist m^anufacture, and the 
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concentration of poptilationi liaye almost driyen hxaSij 
industry from our towns. It is a pitjr ; for surely it is 
a healthy society, each household of which is an inde-* 
pendent hire of activity, in which man and woman, the 
aged, the adult, the youth, the child, all do their part for 
the general thrift. There is true family companionfihip, 
tmiting them in the day's hard work and in the eyening 
meal. Each does not singly war with fortune, they 
make it a family lot, and stand by each other ; and doing 
so they liye out life more brayely, more piously. In 
such a family a man learns independence and self- 
respect; and the character grows up in unwonted 
unity. It was in such families, as we haye already said, 
that the strength of the puritan religion, of the coye-> 
nanters' religion, lay ; and to this day they are an 
unmatched nursery of domestic affection and of indi* 
yidual and national worth. 

Under this form of domestic industry there would also 
arise in their greatest strength centres of social opinion, 
each forming an intermediate link between indiyidual 
sentiment and the great public opinion. A good deal 
was said on this subject in our second chapter, and 
need not be repeated here. We want an influenoe to 
strengthen and purify the moral tone of our country ; an 
influence proceeding from woman as well as from man, 
from the old as from the young ; and where can these 
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inflneiices join in one stream, and soften and mellow 
each other, if not in the family? The progress of 
society has well nigh exidngoished this source of our old 
spiritual warmth, and has left little but the scattered 
stones of its altar. We would rebuild that altar, in the 
hope that man may again know the household piety 
it once kindled. 



§6. 

The admission of women into industry under the care 
and protection of their relatives would be a step of the 
greatest importance ; but would not meet the necessities 
of the class that really stands most in need of it. It is 
women having no relatives to support or care for them, 
that society is most urgently called upon to admit into 
the iudustrial ranks. 

It is necessary, therefore, as a second step that women, 
to secure a means of livelihood, be adEuitted to sub- 
ordinate salaried offices generally — ^more especially ought 
they to be admitted to offices of trust, management, 
and responsibility — as managers of shops, warehouses, 
and similar industrial establishments; managers of 
departments in factories and in artificer work ; over- 
seers, clerks, bookkeepers, tellers, and such like. This 
would no doi;bt involve at first a consider^ible change 
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in the habits of women of the middle classes; but 
ihe pioneers of the social experiment will be precisely 
those hailing it with most welcome — ^women left firiend- 
less in the world, and who must somehow endeayonr to 
earn a living for themselyes. Besides, from the offices 
into which they receive admission being, on our suppo- 
sition, those of trust or superintendence, they would not 
necessarily be placed in the midst of the competition and 
rude jostling of the world — ^many offices of the descrip- 
tion being sedentary and congenial to the most retiring 
disposition. 

It is not every woman in the middle ranks that is 
at present fitted to undertake a responsible, even though 
subordinate position in industry ; and for the most part 
it will continue so till women of those ranks be trained 
in prospect of industry as their lot in Ufe. Still there are 
many that would eagerly make the trial, and are pos* 
sessed of sufficient intelligence and readiness of faculty 
to acquire many of the qualifications* The advantage 
to womaif would be very great. She would feel herself 
to be no longer a burden on others, an object of genteel 
oharitjr; she would have before her the means of 
obtaining a humble independence, free from the serere 
drudgery that crowded competition entails on the few 
occupations at present open to her. She would acquire a 
social place, and an interest in the on-goings gf life. 
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Thfire is a manifest connection between Hie family 
indojstry spoken of in last section, and the more inde* 
pendent industry we now speak of. Brought up as 
the present generation has been, it will perhaps be too 
much to ask it to change at once. But it were a course 
of much prudence for merchants, professional men, and 
others of the middle ranks, who labour with the sweat 
of their brow, or of the brain within it, to lay aside a 
fsjoiiy pride inconsistent with their real means; and 
encourage their daughters to fit themselyes to take 
charge of some department of their business. In the 
course of years many women so employed would have 
but too much occasion to turn their experience to 
necessary and grateful account; and having gone 
through the first or family stage of industrial traroing, 
they would have littie dificulty in conforming them- 
selves to the second. It is to be recollected, too, that 
in course of time a woman, entering on a situation in 
industry beyond the precincts of lier family, would in 
most cases find herself in the company of women of her 
own rank, belonging, it may be, to the family of the head 
of the establishment she goes to ; and women feeling 
m.ore than usual reluctance to go where none other of 
their sex are, could choose such establishments as these. 

Hitherto we have contemplated the admission of 
women of the middle classes into subordinate situations 
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of industry ; and it is probable that, for a time at 
least, they must content ttiemselves with this. It is 
in these only they can acquire the experience and 
training enabling them to undertake more advanced 
duties, can secure a recognised position, and establish 
that relation with the general industrial world, with- 
out which the attempts of individuals to carry on any 
branch of independent industry of a precarious descrip- 
tion, would in all likelihood fail. Even as a matter of 
feeling with woman herself— if she is asked at once, as it 
were, and without a necessary and gradual preparation, 
to take a full-grown part in business— she must be, and 
at the very mention of it is, as averse to it as a timid 
apprentice lad would be were the proposal made to him, 
and for the same reason. It is proper that both become, 
in the first instance, familiar with their field of labour by 
training in a subordinate capacity. Under the prejudice, 
too, that prevails on this subject, it would be prudent to 
be content, in the first instance, with the quiet occu- 
pancy of a subordinate place. However desirous a 
woman may be to obtain industrial employment more 
suited to her rank, it would, in this country, require no 
small courage on her part to disregard the prejudices of 
opinion on the subject, and at once step forward to 
claim it ; to such a proceeding the courage of few t^^ 
would be equal, and we cannot therefore wonder at fi^ 
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hesitation of woman. It will be more prudent for her 
as we have said, to secure the quiet occupancy of a 
subordinate place till public pr^udice cool down* • 

KeverthelesB^ such wa^s not the course followed by the 
moyemient in the United States of America^ In that 
country, the status of women of the middle ranks is 
high^than in this; the difference being attributable 
partly to the influence of literary society, which, in the 
absence of a landed aristocracy, givea a tone at least to 
the north-eastern States of tiie Union; and partly ta 
the &ct that society is composed for the most part of 
families who are proprietors of the ground they occupy-**- 
citizen proprietors — peasant proprietors on a large scale 
-in whose industrial economy every member bears a, 
part — a condition of society which in a previous section 
of this treatise we found favourable to the development 
of woman's character and influence. Accordingly, in 
America, women early put in a claim to share in the 
highest industrial professions ; ladies attended univer- 
sities with the object of qualifying themselves by the 
ordinaiy course of special education for the practice of 
medicine and for the church ; colleges were founded for 
them ; and the ahimni of these colleges are now in the 
practice of their professions. In this country, when this 
book was written, such a thing was not yet possible ; 
public opinion was not prepared for it; an under- 

*T 
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graduate with a parasol would have been sent to the 
police-office. But nothing is more astonishing than the 
change a few years has inaugurated. A short time 
since, a ladj begged of our universities, one after the 
other, to be admitted to study for a medical degree, 
and was refused; now, almost with unanimity, the 
University of Edinburgh has reversed its former de- 
cision, and with a strong effort a special course of 
medical classes for women has since been maintained. 
A change equally important is the recent recognition 
of the claims of women to preparatory scientific instruc- 
tion, without which technical education can only rest 
on a " forced " foundation — a change seen in the Eng- 
lish universities opening to women their middle-class 
examinations, and in courses of scientific instructioD 
being opened for ladies in various principal towns, as 
by several of the professors of the University of 
Edinburgh. 

§6. 

The higher employments to which women of the 
middle classes may ultimately claim admission, may be 
^ranged as follows : — 

(1) Professions and offices, the duties of which are 
stated, and the income a fixed salary. 
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(2) Partnership. 

(3) Business and trade in general, exposed to compe-» 
tition and fluctuation. 

In the opinion of many, woman is peculiarly fitted for 
the office of education ; but hitherto her labours in this 
department have been for the most part confined to 
primary instruction, to governess tuition, and to the 
management of boarding schools. If, with all the dis- 
advantages woman now labours under, the majority of 
those best able to judge testify to her power of imparting 
instruction to others with ease and geniality, an improve- 
ment in female education would no doubt speedily be 
followed by a recognition of a power in her to impart 
the higher branches of knowledge also, and by Her con- 
aequent admission into the higher offices of education.* 

* The institution, in Great Britain, of normal schools for female 
teachers, and the eligibility of female teachers for grants from the 
Committee of Privy Council for Education, on passing the prescribed 
examinations, must tend ultimately to raise their position yeiy much ; 
not only by affording a stimulus to the class, but by inducing many in 
early years to adopt teaching as a profession, and to devote their whole 
energies to suitable preparation for it. By this means, the standard of 
the female teacher^s qualifications will be gradually raised ; and, as the 
subjects of instructions and examination, prescribed by the Council, are 
the same for candidates of either sex, woman may, in course of time, 
be qualified to bid for higher educational employments than are now openr 
to her. 

The following shows the feeling entertained in France on the same 
subject : — " Already the Sorbonne is conquered — the grave and masca^ 
line Sorbonne, — which still excludes women from its courses, and doeff 

«t2 
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Another profession, to which women may with much 
propriety aspire, is the clerical. In many reli^ous 
sects women are already permitted to speak in public; 
nor does public opinion regard the practice in such in- 
stances as unseemly. These peaceful communities meet 
hourly among us, yet no ofiFence comes to society ; nor 
has it been heard that female character is in these com- 
munities less amiable or even more masculine than else- 
where. We suspect it is all the more amiabk, all the 
more feminine. In truth, the horror usually entertained 
of a woman speaking in public arises from the conception 
that in doing so she abruptly leaves her fireside muteness, 
and, unprepared and uncalled for, addresses "^th un- 
blushing forwardness an assembled crowd. We should 
like to see the Tnan that could do as much 1 It is un- 
natural for any one that has lived in seclusion to 
appear in the presence of a large audience, as itiost 

not think of opening to them its colleges, — has at least formed a course 
and examinations for women, and distributed to them diplomas and 
honours. Every year, in the month of August, there assemble three 
inspectors of the university, two Catholic priests, a Protestant clergy- 
man, the Grand Rabbi, three lady inspectresses, — and before these 
judges appear a himdred and forty or a hundred and fifty young girls or 
widows, offering to submit to the most complicated and difficult trials, 
in order to acquire the right of instructing the lower classes of their 
own sex The necessity of establishing a body of teachers among 
women, and the need they feel of raising themselves by instruction 
given and received, is manifested under a thousand interesting forms." 
^-Piusage from Legouvis's Histoire Morale dea Femmes, translated i» 
Westminster Seview, July 1860. 
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men know that have tried it; and it is but natural 
that women sbotild, in their present position, . feel 
repugnance to it. But that there is no impropriety 
in a W(»aan- addressing a ^number of her iellQw4>e]iig8, 
is^ establidied by i^e large circulation of .Uterature 
<M>ntribaied > by female writers* The difference^ and 
only diffem^nce, is that in the one case the thoughts 
are uttered orally, in the other that they are. uttered 
through the press ; and the difference is not essential. 
In the religious sects already referred to, even that 
distinction never had place ; and we may hope that 
n other sects also woman will gradually attain the 
power of giviag oral as well as written expression 
to her thoughts. If, for example, our female writers 
were to read a few of their essays to a public audience 
before sending them to press, the public would be 
gradually prepared for the change. Soon it would re- 
gard a woman preaching publicly with as little com- 
ment as it now calls forth in the unobtrusive sects 
where it has long been so common. 

When we regard the intellectual and moral qualities 
of woman, we cannot without ^notion contemplate the 
time when these may take their place in infiuenciug the 
mental growth of mankind ; when something of the 
^11 that now softens us in the affections of home shall 

*t3 
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breathe through the spiritual atmosphere around as; 
when the culture we receive from the pulpit and from 
public lectures, which from earliest years has moulded 
our principles, and stamped on us the aspirations of our 
lives, shall not only be inspired by masculine vigour, 
stem principle, and intellectual consistency ; but shall 
also be influenced by the warm and forgiving nature o£ 
woman, her quick intelligence, her instinctive perception 
of right and wrong, her love of purity, her desire for 
the happiness of all. 

The profession of physician is also an attractive one 
for woman, and the claim to share in it has been well 
earned on her part. For many an age women were the 
only authorities in medicine, and all nursedom is still in 
their hands. Night and day their services are exacted, 
paid or unpaid, by the sleepless call of disease. Nor 
can we forget that . there are many branches of the 
medical profession that, from considerations of delicacy 
alone, ought to be committed to women. On the whole, 
the practice of medicine presents a most suitable field 
for the industrial employment of the female sex ; and, 
accordingly, in the United Sta.tes, many woman have 
fitted themselves for it by the requisite course of special 
instruction. 

There are other occupations, with duties comparatively 
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sedentary, and where pnslung and competition do not 
mncli obtain, which also would afford desirable openings 
for the employment of women. 

A good deal of attention has been recently drawn 
to the propriety of women of the better ranks under- 
taking the abtire superintendence of our hospitals, 
workhouses, reformatories, and prisons. The nurses in 
our hospitals, and the staff of servants generally found 
in the institutions named, are at present of an unsatis- 
factory description ; and it is thought with justice that, 
if the management were intrusted to women of educa- 
tion, not only would benefit be derived from their 
gentie manners, discreet treatment, and superior skill ; 
but their presence would raise the standard of the sub- 
ordinate officials, especially of their own sex, abuses 
would be checked, hope of advancement held out, and 
encouragement given to the proper discharge of duty. 
At present, indeed, the state of these public institutions 
illustrates very well the evils that attend the exclusion 
from industry of women of the better ranks — ^in the 
want of kindliness of tone towards the inmates, and in 
the degradation of women of inferior rank employed in 
ihem as subordinates, who are deprived of the protection 
and encouragement of women of a higher rank engaged 
with them in the same employment. 

The benefits of female influence in the superinten- 
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dence of hospitals, workhouses, &c., are well set forth in 
a little work recently published, which deserves attentive 
perusal.* The authoress differs from us in thinking that 
the services of women of the better ranks should be given 
gratuitously — as a labour of love ; but she agrees with us 
in another point, (which to our mind must in the general 
case carry with it the remuneration of such services) — 
a point already much insisted on by us, and essential to 
woman's success in undertaking any higher employment: 
to wit — that she must undergo special training for her 
work, as any one of the other sex must undergo special 
training for his work. Dilettante visiting, desultory fits 
of charity, must give way to serious application, 
laborious preparation, and long study* If a lady would 
superintend the nursing and administration of medicine 
in a large hospital, what more reasonable, more 
requisite, than that she should qualify herself for these 
duties — should in early life serve a noviciate or appren- 
ticeship, should acquire a knowledge of physiology and 
medicine, chemistry and dispensing, and on trial should 
be able to show herself possessed of a competent 
acquaintance with these. This is the rock on which 
woman's enthusiasm chafes; and for our part we in 
the general case have little faith in her perseverance, 
except she devote herself to the duty from the first as 

• Mra. Jameson's '* Communion of Labour." 
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a profession. Exceptional instances will occur where 
ladies of high rank and independent means may go 
through the laborious programme from motives of 
humanity alone; but why be restricted to these rare 
cases P The mass of women in the middle ranks are not 
of iadependent means, and could not undertake these 
duties unless they could thereby at the same time earn a 
liveUhood. And why not ? It does not detract from the 
worth of a clergyman that his position secures him a 
Hying; in Eoman CathoKo countries, women of the 
middle ranks, choosing a life of labour as Sisters of 
Charity, secure from the Order a comfortable subsis- 
tence ; but in Protestant countries the same end is only 
attainable by the ihore common-place plan of pecuniary 
recompense. 

If we were to point to any one element more Hkely 
than another to retard the progress of woman's admis- 
sion to industry, it is an insufBcient sense on her part 
of the necessity, not only of a suitable training in the 
technical knowledge required in business, but also, and 
eyen more emphatically, of a training in habits of busi- 
ness. At every turn a contrast is at present drawn 
between the value of man's services and woman's 
services, in branches of business where in most respects 
the sexes appear to be on a footing of equality; and 
in nine cases out of ten, where there is inferiority on 
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the part of woman, whetiier in the higher or in the 
lower grades of employment, it is attributable to the 
source now pointed out. Industrial employment is from 
the first, in the case of woman, reckoned of subordinate 
importance, or is taken to at a late age with feelings of 
disappointment and dislike. Women are not grounded 
in the cardinal virtues of business, as men are grounded 
in these in apprenticeship, or as children at school are 
grounded in the cardinal virtues of social life. So, many 
women never learn the value of exactness in business, 
or of the many other habits essential to industrial 
success; and, on their first admission to any new 
employment are apt to fall into mistakes of the serious 
nature of which, from their previous imperfect traioing 
and imperfect knowledge of the business world, they 
have no adeqxiate sense. Prejudicial as these defects 
at present are in the inferior grades of emplojnnent, in 
the higher they would bring speedy ruin ; and no defeet 
in present ideas about female employment ought sooner 
to attract the general attention of the sex ; for, assuredly, 
any attempt to advance far, without remedying this 
fundamental shortcoming— the want of business habits- 
will only bring mishap. 

We have no desire to drag into a discussion like the 
present the name of that iQustrious lady, whose priceless 
services in the East have done more to elevate woman 
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in social estimation, and mark out for her a g^ath of 
usefulness, than all the wisdom and all the eloquence 
the subject could for years call forth. We would only 
note that by her career that lady has shown her high 
estimation of the system on which, in foreign countries. 
Sisters of Charity prepare themselves for their duties by 
years of study and training ; and that she herself " went 
through a regular course of training at Kaiserswerth,"* 
. a Protestant institution near Dusseldorf, similar in. 
constitution to the sisterhoods of charity of Soman 
Catholic countries.! 

* Mrs. Jameson's " Sisters of Charity," p. 67. 

t We cannot resist appending some extracts from Mrs. Jameson'ft 
"Commnnion of Labour ;'* at the same time strongly recommending to 
our readers a perusal of the work itself: — 

" The practical advantages, the absolute necessity of a better ordes 
of nurses to take the charge and supervision of the sick in our hospi- 
tals, is now so far admitted that it is superfluous to add anything to 
what I said in my former lecture. It is not now maintained that a 
class of women, whom I have heard designated by those who employ, 
them as drunken, vulgar, unfeeling, and inefficient, without any religious 
sense of responsibility, and. hardened by the perpetual sight of suffer- 
ing, are alone eligible to nurse and comfort the sick poor." 

" The Paris hospitals are so admirably organised by the religious 
womien, who in almost every instance share in the administration so 
far as regards the care of the sick, that I have often been surprised 
that hitherto the numbers of our medical men who have studied at 
Paris have not made any attempts to introduce a better system of 
female nursing into the hospitals at home. But they appear to have 
regarded everything of the kind with despair or indifference." 

" When I was at Vienna, I saw a smaU hospital belonging to the 

Sisters of Charity there There were fifty sisters, of 

whom one-half were employed in the house, and the other half were 
going their rounds among the poor, or nursing the sick in private 
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Partnership is a form under which women may enter 
on active businefls, and at the same time avoid a great 

houses. There was a nursery for infants, whose mothers were at 
work; * dayrsAtfol to. oneihundied and fifly «irls, in ^whi<*i <»ly 
knitting and sewing were tanght; all clean, orderly, and, above all, 
cheerfbl. There was a 'dispensary, where two of the sisters Were 
employed in making, up preecsciptiRnp, homceopathic an4 aJV>p**ic. 
There was a large airy kitchen, where three of the sisters with two 
assistants were cooking. There were two priests and twd ^physicians. 
So that, m fact, nnder this roof we had the elements oa a sBiallscale 
of an EngliiBh workhouse; but very different was the ^irit which 
animated it." 

" A certain reformatory prison, of a very unusual kind . . . left 
a strong impression on my mind of the good that may be effected by 
very simple means. A prison governed chiefly by women— ourf i^ 
vxmen as toeU as the mm who directed it bbsponsiblb only to thb 
«K>vEBjaasNT, and not merely subordinate Bke the female officers in our 
prisons.*' 

" I have seen many workhouses and of all grades. The regolatioii 
of details varies in different parishes. Some are admirably dean, a»d, 
as far as mere machineiy can go, admirably managed ; some are dirty 
and ill-ventiiated ; and one or two, as we learn from recent disdosnres, 
quite in a disgraceful artate ; but whatever the- arrangement and con- 
dition, in one thing I found all alike ;— the want of a proper moral 
aupervisioh. I do not say this in the grossest sense ; though even in 
that sense, I have known of things I could hardly speak of. Buistudy 
I may say, there is want of proper moral supervision where the most 
vulgar of humane beings are -set to rule ove* the most vulgar j^hore 
the pauper is set to manage the pauper; where the ignorant govern 
the ignorant ; where the aged and infirm minister to the aged and 
infirm ^ where ev«iy softening and elevating infiuenee is abs^t er of 
rare occurrence, and every hardening and depraving influence eon- 
linuous and ever at hand. Never did I visit any dungeon, any atwde 
of -erime 6r misery, in any country, which left the same erushing sense 
of sorrow, indignation, and compassion — almost despair — as some of 
^uz Englii^h workhouses. Kever did I see more dearly what must be 
the inevitable consequences, where the feminine and religious infla- 
«nces are ignored ; where, what we call charity is worked by a stern, 
baid machinery ; where what we mean for good is not bestowed but 
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part of its ttLrmoil. By adopting it, objections sudi as 
are dxpres^ed in the following quotation might be 

inflicted on others, in a spirit not pitiful nor merdM, but reluctant and 
adverse, if not cnieL*' 

"I may not farther dwell upon detail^ at present; but I would ask 
whether such a state of things could exist if some share in the adminis- 
tration and supervision of workhouses were in the hands of intelligent 
and refined women whose aid should be yoluntarj ? Whj should not 
our parish workhouses be so many training schools, where women 
jxa^t leam how to treat the sick mA poor, and lef&n by experience 
something of the best means of administration and management ?** 

A recent article in the North British Seview comments very judi- 
eiously oii this little work of Hnk Jameson's. Among others we find 
the followiujg remarks :■ — 

" There is no lack of institutions, the doors of which will be throteo 
wide open to our English ladies aa isoon as they knock at them. . < . 
If any lady, either in town or coimtiy, with charitable instincts, with 
a Tague desire after good, will Io6k round in search of some practical 
starting point, let her turn her ^yes towaiida the xmion workhouse ■ . . 
and begin her ministrations there. . . . The lady-yisitor, who sees 
that the workhouse boys are taught to become artificers and mechanics, 
and is told that a yery small per-centage of them ever become charge- 
able to the parish in later life, will appreciate the value of proper 
mdustrial training. Girls fail more frequeotly from absolute ignorance 
and inability to do better, than from any inherent vice, or even any 
culpable carelessness or indolence. . . V Every imion workhouse 
ought to be an industrial school on a large scale. . . . Every girl 
onght to leam, before she is cast adrift on the world, how to wash, 
how to iron, how to make a bed, how to dean a grate, how to boil 
vegetables, how to cook a joint, how to make a pudding, how to wait at 
table, and how to do all kinds of plain needlework. Doubtless some of 
these things are learned and practised for the benefit of the master and 
mistress of the union ; but there is no systematic instruction in which 
it is to be gravely and earnestly regarded as the btisiness of life, . . • 
The many failures and the many falls . . are to be attributed not 
merely to the fact that the poor girls are not taught to work, but they 
are not taught to look seriously and solemnly, at work." — North British 
Setjiew, February 1867. 
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obviated : — ^^ Are women generally so self-dependent as 
to haye the desire or be able to conduct business alone? 
In some cases it may be well, even necessary, that they 
should do so ; but I should wish to regard these cases as 
exceptional. There are many situations we shrink from 
the idea of woman being placed in. I would have 
women trained to business knowledge ; but it is against 
my idea of what woman best can be, that in most kinds 
of business she should be other than a participator." 
Even at present many women of the JDctter ranks have 
an interest as proprietors in industrial establishments, 
g Lastly, we must say a few words dn occupations 
characterised by fluctuation, competition, and pushing. 
Although these are the least eligible for women, it is a 
strange £a.ct that, for the most part, the occupations 
at present open to them fall under the category. 
Millinery and other branches of trade conducted by 
women, are subject to the same, if not to keener, com- 
petition than branches of trade conducted by the other 
sex ; the letting of lodgings is precarious and fluctuating; 
and what position involves more anxiety and turmoil 
than that of mistress of a boarding school ? What less 
security than that of an artist, or a contributor to the 
press.? There is nothing new or inconsistent then in 
women encountering some of the turmoil and anxiety 
even of the more active descriptions of business. 
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After all, the disagreeable features of business, 
especially when they are contrasted with the disadvan- 
tages of woman's present position, are somewhat 
exaggerated — and are perhaps confounded with vulgarity 
— ^itself, as we have seen, a bugbear to a class that has 
been educated as if it belonged to the aristocracy. 
The competition and pushing of a certain class of 
tradesmen, mercantile travelling, and the incessant 
puffing of quack shops, have so filled the public eye, 
that it is forgotten that the mass of business is conducted 
quietly and unobtrusively ; is such as might be under- 
taken by woman with ease to herself, and without 
oflFence to others. 



§7. 

Hitherto, in this and the preceding chapter, our 
attention has been confined to practical considerations 
on the admission of women of the middle ranks to 
branches of industry suited to their status; we have 
now to speak of the removal of the restriction at present 
confining women of the labouring classes to the more 
servile occupations. This part of our subject presents a 
marked contrast to that we have just left ; in the labour- 
ing classes the admission of women into industry is, for 
bad or for good, irrevocably settled. There is no desire 
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on their part that it should be recalled, no ayeraon 
towards industry to be oyeroome, as witfa leomen of 
the middle ranks ; they wonld be glad to faaye the 
remotest chance of ricdi^ to the lowest of tibe sitoatioiis 
to which women of the middle ranks can with difficulty 
be reconciled. 

We have little, therefore, to offer here by way of 
practical' remark. As women of the labooiiBg daines 
are already familiar with many of the routme occapa- 
tions of non-domestic industry, there will not be nmch 
intrinsic difficulty in permitting a few of tiiem to rise 
to offices of trust and management. Undoubtedly their 
education and training must be improved, so as to fit 
them for these ; but deficiencies in this respect would 
be soon supplied. It is also necessary that, with 
increased responsibilities, woman be entrusted with 
greater power in the management of subordinates. 
There is at present, on the part of manufacturers and 
others, a hesitation to give women the power of over- 
seeing a working-room, even of girls; and this very 
hesitation is itself destructive of all authority, even 
when, on particular occasions, they do entrust women 
with the management of their fellow-workers. It is not 
every woman or every man that can use authority well ; 
but it cannot exist at all unless the order of the 
individual in authority is felt to be law. That women, 
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after suitable training, can exercise authority temperately 
and firmly, is shown in the nmnerons institutions where 
they told situations as matrons, and in their management 
of domestic economy. There seems no intrinsic hinder- 
ance therefore to women obtaining situations of trust 
and management in industrial establishments. 

An interesting question occurs, whether the admission 
of women to the higher branches of industry will be 
brought about directly by women of the middle classes 
entering into industry, or indirectly by women from the 
kbouring classes gradually rising into higher employ- 
ments. Whichever of these takes place first, the other 
will follow in the wake. We are inclined to think that 
the middle ranks will be the first to move, and that the 
amelioration of the labouring classes wiU follow; an 
expectation, however, that need not prevent an endea- 
vour, even now, to improve the conditipn of the women 
of the labouring classes. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

FBACTIOAL CONSIDKBATIONS {OOtUinued} — LSOAL DIBA.BILITIIS OF 

WOMBN. 

§1- 

In consequence of their intimate bearing on the indus- 
trial position of women, we would now notice briefly the 
laws that in this country affect their civil status. 

Both in England and in Scotland, the personal or 

movable estate of a woman passes, by marriage, to 

her husband ; and, as the means of the middle dasses 

ft 

consist almost entirely of this species of property, tiie 
law in the general case operates as a confiscation o{ 
woman's whole wealth. It is true that, on the dissolu- 
tion of the marriage by death, a share of the personal 
estate of the husband is given to the wife ; but, during 
the subsistence of marriage, the husband has the abso- 
lute power of administration, — the power of disposal 
according to his pleasure. 
Again, a married woman cannot legally enter on a 
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contract or undertake an obligation; has no power of 
administration, except as lier husband's representatiye 
in household a£hirs ; and can neither sue, nor be sued 
at law.* 

No inconsiderable share of the abjectness of spirit 
that characterises women of the middle ranks is attri- 
butable to the source now indicated. There are few in 
these ranks but possessed some means in their own 
right, which on marriage passed firom them; and, 
although they are thus relieyed of all '^care'' about 
money, and, as the phrase is, harbour no interest separate 
bom their husband's, yet the change is much against the 
irife. It makes her more of a servant, less of a free 
agent. Trifling as the circumstance may appear, the 
possession of a little property that she can call her 
own, can do with as she chooses -giyes an elasticity and 
a freedom, that tell on the spirits and on the mind ; 
the sentiment of independence, of free agency, thus 

* According to the law of England there are two descriptions of 
penonal or movable property : — chcUteU penowd and choaea in <ioH<m, 
The former pass at once to the husband ; the latter may at any time 
be taken possession of by him, and in that event, vest in his 
person. In the law of Scotland there is no such distinction ; all per- 
sonal property passing at once to the husband. Both in England and 
in Scotland, heritage remains the property of the wife; but during 
marriage the husband administers and enjoys the fruits. In neither 
country can a married woman sue at law or be sued in her own name ; 
nor, without the consent of her husband, can she, except in very 
special cases, enter into any agreement, or contract, or undertake any 
obligation. 

V 2 
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sheltered in one nook of existence, the liberty to cherish 
agreeable purposes of one's own, give to woman a 
generous ladylike spirit, add not a Uttle to her moral 
health, enable her to submit more cheerfully in other 
things. 

The truth of these remarks is shown by a glance at 
the status of woman in the upper or aristocratic ranks — 
where the mass of wealth consists, not of personal, but of 
real or heritable estate. By law a woman's right to pro- 
perty of this description remains in her during the sub- 
sistence of marriage, subject to a right on the part of 
her husband to draw the firuits ; and although it may be 
argued that such a power in the husband is not very 
different from his absolute right to personal property, it 
is nevertheless found practically to be different. The 
fact that the heritable estate remains apecifically rested 
in name of the wife, that nothing of importance can 
be done regarding it without her direct consent, and 
that she is recognised in society as the real owner, is 
found to be quite another thing from a woman's claim 
on her husband's death to a share of personal property, 
in which at present she has no specific interest. Accord- 
ingly, the mental influences of these two conditions of 
property are very different. Whether the faculty of 
holding heritable estate was accorded to married women 
of the aristocracy, the better to preserve it in the direct 
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line of family descent, or from a regard to the superior 
attainments of women in that rank, its influence has 
been very happy in maintaining in them, in aristocratic 
life, much spirit and individuality. 

That the middle classes are at heart favourable to 
woman retaining during marriage some controul over 
her own means, appears from the following considera- 
tion : — By a marriage settlement the general provisions 
of law respecting the property of the wife may be set 
aside to any extent ; other arrangements more agreeable . 
to the parties interested may be substituted in their 
place ; and, as a matter of fact, few, if any, marriage 
settlements are gone into in the middle ranks, that do 
not preserve to the wife a part at least of her means. 
This suffices to indicate the feeling generally enter- 
tained ; the guardians of the wife consider such a pro- 
vision most calculated to secure her at once a position 
of comfort, independence, and respectability. 

But what are our marriage laws but a uniform 
marriage settlement, provided for the poor and the care- 
less ; who simply adopt the provisions ready made for 
them ? And surely the law should secure for the poor and 
the careless the same objects as are essentially in view in 
all cases where individuals have sufficient prudence and 
judgment to make a law for themselves. In truth, when 
the present laws with respect to movable estate originated, 

*r3 
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the amount of personal wealth was comparatively trifling, 
and it was but natural that the laws respecting it should 
take a form less perfect than those regulating the 
ownership of heritable estate. The relative amount 
of these descriptions of property, however, is now very 
different ; and it is time that the anomaly should be 

done away. 

If the inability on the part of a married woman 
legally to hold personal estate, and her want of standing 
in courts of law, are seriously inconvenient even within 
the domestic sphere, how much more injurious must 
they be on her undertaking industrial employment. 
Although, in the general case, a married woman must 
restrict her cares to home duties, it cannot always be so. 
In numerous instances, both in the labouring and even in 
the middle classes, married women have no resource but 
their own exertions ; and it is not very easy to see how 
these can be turned to much account without the l^al 
power of owning or disposing of property, without the 
title to grant or receive an obligation, without a standing 
in courts of law either as suitor or as defendant. It 
is impossible for a married woman engaged in industry 
to obtain pecuniary credit, since no one will lend on an 
obligation that cannot be enforced — that is legally worth- 
less ; and her debtors may defy her — for she cannot sue 
them at law. Till 1857 in England, and 1861 in 
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Scotland, the same disabilities followed her even when 
deserted by her husband, and forced to work for her 
own and her children's bread ; and often it happened 
to an industrious wife after she had gathered some 
small earnings that a dissolute husband would return 
and wrench every farthing from her, again to leave and 
watch when he might return to plunder her.* Now a 
deserted wife in either country may have protection 
against this cruelty ; though it is significant that the 
remedy came so late. Moreover, it meets only one 

* " How often does it occur, that, after the husband has absconded 
for years, during which the deserted wife, bj painful toil and rigid 
self-denial, has kept her family in decency, and got together some little 
store, he has returned only to destroy her comforts, sell up her little 
fomitnre, and strip her even of those very implements by which alone 
she can earn her own and her children's bread I 

'*The profligate, returning from an adulterous life — ^the brutal 
soldier, discharged for misconduct — the very conyict released from 
transportation, comes back in full autho^rity to despoil and oppress the 
wife whom he ought to have cherished, and the children whom he 
shoidd have reared. 

" During the time of my inspection in Scotland, many, I believe the 
majority, of the murders that were committed were those of wives and 
husbands ; most of which would probably have been prevented could 
the suffering party have obtained a separation. 

** The state of New York, which lately set so good an example to 
this country in the junction, as respects procedure, of what, it may be 
hoped, will one day be always found united in another sense besides 
that implied by the 'fusion' of law and equity, has now made an 
advance worthy of general imitation towards rendering legal justice to 
women, by decreeing that the property of a married woman in New 
York shall, without special covenant, be at her own disposal, instead of 
being handed over to her husband." — HiU on Crime and Punishment,^ 
1863. 

*u4 
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case: the wife that is deserted may seek protection 
to her earnings — ^but what help hare those wliose 
husbands, though equally abandoned^ have etufficient 
ounning to sivoid this forfeiture of their niarital rights, 
and add to the misery of their fiEUnilies by'lounging 
about at hotae ? Merciover, there seems no impedim^it 
to a husba&d who has deserted his wife retvtming to 
her when he pleases, and resuming his marital powers 
irrespective of her consent. 

But, apart altogether from cases of special hardship, 
and in ordinary circumstances, where husband and wife 
reside in £sunily together, it seems desirable that the 
property of the wife should by legal enactment remain 
to some extent her own. We would not have this 
protection extended to the whole of the wife's property, 
nor would we give her the power to protect itto'tiiis 
extent even by means of a private marriage settlement ; 
for it is not just to the public, with whom the family 
deals, that any property adding to its visible m^ans 
should be entirely freed from liability. But it is 
reasonable that it be protected to some extetitw 
Practical difficulties there may be in the working of 
-such a law, but they would not be greater than 
those attending the working of the law as it is. at 
present. 
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§ 2. 

Our law not onlj gives to ihe Jiusbandaright to his 
wi&^s estate, bat recognizes in him a sprt of property in 
faer penon, extending (as law books' express it) .to the 
power.of lockiBg> her up or administering .xnod^cate 
chastisement This part of our subject is dufficiently 
tminviting. 

Till 1857 a husband might sue the . seducer of his 
wife for damages-^ she was his property — ^and the suit 
was for her money yalu& Even now he may bring the 
same suit in another form. 

. In England, if a married woman, as the only means 
of avoiding disgusting company or protecting herself 
against erUelty, leave her husband's house, he may by 
main force compel her to return. At this moment there 
is many an English lady that has . fled her native 
dountry, or lives tmder a feigned name in some secluded 
corner of it, in order to escape being himted down 
like a runaway slave ; and, with every knock at her 
lodging, pictures (what the law permits) a band of 
ruffians come to drag, her back'^to a hated house and 

a hated bed. 

If outrages like these occur in the better ranks, 
what may not be looked for in the lower, in whose 
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manners there is no check tx) the violence of passion 
and tyranny. Death often comes to the wife at the 
hands of a drunken and violent husband ; and a recent 
enquirer has attributed the prevalence of poisoning by 
the wife to a desperate resolve to be rid of the cruelties 
she is subject to. '^ Application for legal redress avails 
little or nothing. To obtain divorce^ or even separation, 
involves an expense beyond the total earnings of years 
— perhaps of a whole life — and complaint to a magis- 
trate, the only means open, obtains at best but a 
temporary relief, followed in all probability, by more 
malicious if less open ill-treatment.'^ 

These are no doubt extreme examples of the 
operation of the law, that the wife is the property of 
her husband ; but we must not suppose that they are 
isolated facts. Horrible as they are in themselves, 
they are more hateful in view of the sanction they 
receive from law, and still more so when they are 
regarded as indications of a hereditary habit of mind 
clinging more or less to every man and woman. 
They are but the rude form of evils that lurk in 
common ideas of married life. A Turkish empire still 
reigns there over body and mind. 

^ Hilly on Crime and Punishment. 
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§ 3. 

Among legal reforms in the position of women, an 
improvement in the law of divorce is not the least 
important. If a marriage produce nothing but wretched- 
ness, should it not be dissoluble on that very account ? 
True, considering that the interests of children are 
at stake, as well as the happiness of the individuals 
themselves, it is proper that every precaution be taken 
against a rash and hasty separation, and against 
encouraging that restlessness and discontent which the 
present inexorable law is undoubtedly well fitted to 
repress ; but, allowing for all this, the candid feeling 
of both sexes is in favour of some change — 'Some com- 
promise between the two extremes. 

For instance, voluntary separation for a few years 
may with great safety be admitted as a ground of 
divorce ; it affords as good a test as any of the incom- 
patibility of the individuals interested, and of their settled 
wish that the tie between them be dissolved ; while 
no reasonable man. can regard the recognition of such a 
principle as encouraging the wish for separation. Even 
at present, desertion for a certain period affords a 
ground on which to sue in England for legal separation. 
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and in Scotland for divorce itaelf; and in neither 
country in those ranks to which the privilege is acces- 
sible, has it in the smallest degree given rise to abuse. 
In both countries, however, the forms of procedure are 
cumbrous and beyond the reach of the mass of the 
population. 

The evils of the present state of the law fall more 
on woman than on man. A man has many resources 
that may be set off against an uncomfortable home ; he 
may apply himself more assiduously to business, or 
spend the evenings at his club, or with his boon com- 
panions. But to a woman an uncomfortable home has 
a dreariness that cannot be removed. The gentle lady 
tyrannized over by a violent and ujiprincipled ruffian; 
the pure-hearted wife left to sit day and night alone, 
while her husband is rioting in debauchery ; the tie 
where dislike has for ever taken the place of affection 
—where there was at first some fatal misapprehension 
or some vile deceit — in all these hom^ to the wife 
is wretched in the extreme. And we cannot but think 
that had woman had the influence on public opinion to 
which she is entitled (or which it is even now boasted 
she possesses), a remedy would have long ere now 
been found ; and that even those of her sex in the 
enjoyment of domestic happiness would have aided in 
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bringing it about. It is true that most of those so 
unfortunate as to contract a bad marriage^ are willing 
to submit to much discomfort in expiation of their error ; 
and, even were divorce readily obtainable, few we believe 
would avail themselves of it. But occasionally it is a 
necessary and desirable step ; and if taken in time 
would prevent much unhappiness. In a word it is a 
reasonable and humane resource, which every one, more 
especially every woman, feels ought at the worst to be 
within reach. 

It is not unfrequent for separation to take place with- 
out the formality of divorce ; and in the lower classes 
and even in a section of the middle classes, where 
divorce from the expense of the procedure is at present 
out of the question, voluntary separation is the only 
resource. It must be recollected, however, as was ex- 
plained in a preceding section, that voluntary separa- 
tion does not abrogate the husband's power over the 
person and property of his wife, and that ia any 
case the latter has no recognised position even in a 
court of law^ Besides, unless the marriage be formally 
dissolved, it is impossible for either to enter into a 
second, however long the period since they separated 
may be ; and in many instances this hardship is very 
great. It is by no means unconmion, especially in the 
. humbler classes, for separation to take place but a few 
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months after marriage; and when l)6tii aie still Terjr 
young. Some quarrel or inoompatibiliiy may haTe 
utterly estranged them, and they part neyer to meet 
again. Most of our readers may know of cases of the 
kind, and will agree with us that in these divoroe is 
desirable. At present, howerer, it cannot be obtained ; 
and these young people must liye the rest of their lives 
legally bound to each other. It is needless to add that 
such a law is but a trap to irregularity of life^ 

There is one circumstanoe in the position of woman 
which might to some extent justify the legal discourage- 
ment of divorce, but which the admission of women to 
industry will remove. As women of the middle ranks 
have hitherto had no means of gaining a livelihood for 
themselves, divorce, whether sued by them or by the 
husband, left them penniless : here might have been a 
ground for admitting none but the most urgent reasons 
in an action of divoroe, at least when sued by the husband. 
The prospect of destitution which the wife had before 
her, in the event of herself suing a separation from her 
husband, was fitted also to induce her to submit to much 
at his hands. 

But, on the admission of woman to industry, the 
relative position of parties would be changed. A wife, 
being now in circumstances permitting her to earn an 
independent living, would cease, in the general case. 
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io liaye any claim in equity on her husband for 
support after divorce ; nor, if the wife herself bring 
the suit, could she with propriety daim a livelihood 
even during the prescribed period of voluntary sepa- 
ration, on which it is desirable divorce may be grounded. 
lif on the other hand, the divorce is sued by the husband, 
it would be proper that he support his wife during these 
years. In all cases, it seems further desirable that the 
judge have a discretionary power to award alimony in 
special circumstances to either party. Exceptional occa- 
sions must frequently arise where such award would be 
called for ; one or other of the parties may be possefiBS^ 
of independent means, or one or other may be in ill- 
health, and disabled firom earning his or her livelihood ; 
it might violate the dictates of humanity to leave such 
a one without provision, however undeserving his or her 
conduct may have been. 

If there be children of the marriage, divorce, when 
justified on other grounds, is frequently on that account 
more imperatively called for. What more necessary than 
to remove those children from the contaminating in.- 
fluence of bad parents, to save them from the curses and 
wranglings of an unhappy home, to remove the causes of 
an embitterment that poisons the mother's milk, drives 
the father to the gin-shop, and prepares their children 
for ruin. Of all nurseries of infantile vice and crime, of 
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all social cancers breeding oormptiony such a marriage 
bond is the worst ; it is humanity to apply the surgeon's 
knife, and at once to cut out the sore. 

Neyertheless, the interests of children must throughont 
be protected. As already said, a fitting test must be 
chosen indicating that diyorce is called for; and the 
experience of centuries has shown, especially in Scotland, 
and partially in England, that the test of yoluntaiy 
separation for a number of years may, with safety, be 
adopted. It also seems proper, as a further check to 
abuse, and as fitting in itself, that the husband or wife 
suing for divorce, should be responsible in the first 
instance for the maintenance of the children. The 
claims of these ought to subsist, if need be, against both 
parents ; but the parent suing the divorce ought to be 
primarily charged with their maintenance. 

The expense of the procedure, in cases of divorce or 
even of legal separation, is regarded by some people as 
a happy accident, tendiug still more to discourage resort 
to such suits; but, if it is right to oppose such an 
obstacle to the operation of any law, that law itself 
should be entirely abrogated. If it is right that the rich 
should have a law of divorce, the poor also should have 
it ; if it is right that the poor should not have it, so also 
ought it to be with the rich. The great expense of a 
suit of divorce, therefore, is an imqualified evil. What- 
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ever discouragement is shown, let it be intrinsic, not 
in the expense of the procedure. Establish a test 
by which to judge in what cases divorce may safely be 
granted, and let the test be suitable and suflScient; but 
after it has been fairly applied, the form of divorce ought 
to be simple and inexpensive, before a court of law 
accessible to the poor as well as to the rich. 

§4. 

So long as the political franchise was confined to the 
middle classes, a manifest objection might be urged 
against extending it to women. In addition to the 
assumed disability of sex, they had no active par- 
ticipation in industry ; and, as the leading function of 
government is to guard and regulate the material pro- 
sperity of the country, the objection was not without 
foundation. When, however, the franchise is extended 
to all classes, the objection is inapplicable ; the labour- 
ing classes now enjoy the right of vote, and women 
of the labouring classes participate in industry as well 
as the men. 

It appears to us, that, where women thus participate 
in industry, and belong to a rank in which the political 
franchise is enjoyed, there is really no good reason 
for excluding them from the rights exercised by the 
other sex. An unmarried woman, pursuing an inde- 
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pendent qooupaition,. and acquainted ynti^ th& general 
oorgoingB of the industrial. xaoka, loay witiii fial^ jbe 
entrusted with the ^cercise of political inSuenoe, and 
has as fair a claim to it .as any one of the other sex 
belonging to her rank. It is indeed so reasonable that a 
woman thus situated should not be subject to political 
disability, that we presume. little difficulty would be 
felty were it not that the question is involved with a 
more difficult one : — ^whether the privilege should also 
be extended to married women. It would no doubt be 
invidious to give it to tl^e one^. and withhold it from tke 
other; nevertheless, let us not forget that where un^ 
married women occupy an independent industrial posi- 
tion, it is substantially fair that they should have the 
^same political rights as are enjoyed by men of their rank.* 

* Under the Befonn Act of 1868| penwrariiig effbrtB were made by 
women in Tarions towns to haye their names entered on the Kegister of 
Voters. The claim was conceded by many of the registrars, but was 
•disallowed on revisaL It was, however, a greafe gain to have the merits 
of the claim weighed by the judicial mind of the country — ^the more so 
that most of the judges admitted their weight, and gave judgment on 
taehnical gronnds alone. It was even a greater gain to find pnbtie 
opinion so far adYanoed as to listen to the discussion and wait the issue 
with complacency. Had the judgment been &Tourable ; had the statute 
been found broad enough legally to enfranchise women, whatever the 
intention of its makers, the public seemed prepared to acquiesce, and to 
regard the change as in no way more revolutionary than household 
suffiage itself, to which indeed it seemed but the complement. If we 
mistake not, once sanctioned by the courts of law, even from accidental 
oMuddeiations, it would have been found impossible afterwaxds to 
reverse the decision by a special act of disfranchisement. 

Next year (1869) a substantial triumph followed in the Knglish 
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Tieretaxe two abjectioiis tiiatiuay be urged to the 
adsoBSffion 4k£ ixKarried women to political rights: that 
their: votes will, through partiality^' coincide for the 
most part with those of their husbands ; and that, as 
they .do not participate in industry, they would repre*- 
sent no social interest entitled to public attention. 

With reference to the first of these. objections^ we 
would remark that, were erery vote disqualified that is 
eyen^now given from partiality or similar motives^ 
our poU-^books would be easily counted up,; There is 
undoubtedly a tendency in the wife to adopt the views 
of her husband, on political as well as other subjects; 
but, although the one or the other may adopt his or her 
views Aom partiaUty, if both are aiacere, they stUl give 
free Fi^s* There is a tendency in the son to adopt the 
views, of his father; in the members of a rank or class 
to adppt the views current in it; we are all more or 
less influenced by the circumstances in which we are 
placed; and the relation of the wife to her husband 
is, therefore, by no means singular^ and her views, no 
matter how acquired, ought to have their due weight* 

In offering these remarks, we feel that we tread on 

Mimicipal Act, into which were introduced, on the motion of Mi. Jacob 
Bnghiy danses conferring^ the municipal franchii^e on women possessed 
of the same qualifications as admitted the other sex ; and thousands of 
▼omen have since voted for the magistracy in English boroughs with 
sotis&ction to themselves and without offence to othezs. ' 

*x2 
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delicate ground; a discussion regarding the political 
rights of women carries with it associations more nn- 
feminine than any other part of our subject, and it may 
seem especially unnecessary and mischievous to speak 
of conferring political rights on married women. In 
addition^ therefore^ to the reasons already urged for 
giving women a political voice^ we must endeavour 
«till further to justify such a measure ; and in doing 
fio, we meet the second objection to the admission of 
married women to political rights — that they would 
not represent any social interest entitled to publie 
attention. 

It is true that married women do not participate in 
industry, and have not, therefore, the same claim to 
political status as the unmarried woman who earns an 
independent livelihood; it is also true that married 
women have little or no property of their own, and have 
therefore no claim to political status on that account; 
but that women, and especially married women, are 
a class whose opinions ought to have direct influence 
on politics, cannot surely be gainsaid! The mother 
of a family is the centre and true representative of the 
household; man represents the external economy of 
the family, woman its internal; and, apart from the 
consideration of material support, her loss would be 
even more serious than would be the loss of the 
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other parent. To her falls the care of interests 
as important as the industrial interests entrusted to 
man — the health and early training of her children^ 
the nursing of the sick, the superintendence of the 
various arts of housewifery, the management of house- 
hold economy ; she is placed in a position fitting her 
alone to acquire experience^ and to see the real wants 
of society, in these departments of life; and it seems^ 
of the utmost consequence for social well-being that 
her experience and her views on these subjects^ and oU 
the many questions connected with them^ should have 
due weight. 

It may be thought that, in their present position^ 
married women have all the influence that needs be 
desired ; but, far from this being the case, we believe 
that, beyond the household matters of their own families, 
no class has less influence than they. The educational 
movements of the day, and all those important reforms 
having for their object the moral and physical welfare 
of the community, derive no appreciable support from 
them, would have been just where they are, though the 
whole female sex, and especially the married portion of 
it, had been entirely ignorant of them. It is true that 
many women assist in the management of charitable 
institutions; but that forms only one of our social needs, 
and if we except such instances as that of Caroline Fry^ 
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irfao belonged to a sect iidiere the female sex enjoy a 
more independent condition ^ we find that public opinion 
and pnblic endeavour on such 'matters receive little 
sapport or guidance from the influence of woman. 

The defect is most observable in the small public 
attention bestowed on those departments of life falliog 
peculiarly within woman's sphere* Notwithstanding the 
importance of the duties that are entrusted to woman, 
the indifference to them hitherto shown by the public 
is remarkable ; and can only be explained by the 
fiict that in public opinion women^ especially when they 
are mothers of a family, are not represented. In the 
middle classesy information abouttbe care and education 
of children, about nursing the sick, &c., is picked up at 
haphazard ; and in the bumble < classes ther^ is oftm 
no opportunity of picking it lip at all. It is the spinal 
duty of government to regulate the material relations 
of mein and man, and to provide institutions fitted to 
supply the education necessary for the proper conduct 
of life ; but the influence of woman has been so small, 
that, exteept in the recent statutes liriiiting the hours of 
work in factories, and prohibiting female employmeiit 
in mines, public attention has seldom or never been 
directed to the amelioration of the condition of the 
female sex; and, notwithstanding the importance of 
their duties, women have not acquired the semblance 
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of an {Organization to secure the better performance of 
these duties. 

The labonringi classes stand most in need of such 
assistance ; and it would be a mission woithy of woman 
to dbvise a means by which it may reach them. To 
carry out each a measure, women must come forward as 
a claEss ; the duty lies on them^ and they are best qualified 
for the task— for by whom can instruction in home 
duties be better given than by women themselves? 
Nothing could contribute more to the happiness and 
well-being of society than some arrangement, organi- 
zation, or institution/ by the help of which, and from 
the lips of her own sex, the richest mother and the 
poorest mother might learn how to care for the health 
and eafly training of her infant child ; might be warned 
of the many precautions needful for the preservation of 
health and strength during the trials of pregnancy; 
mi^t acquire a few maxims useful in taiding the 
sick ; and might be initiated in tiie arts of household 
economy. 

Seeing bow much of the physical comfort and moral 
well-being' of th& family depends on the mother's wisdom 
and habits of life, such a mission must call forth the 
deepest devotion ; and, indeed, in localities where the 
time of the female sex is occupied during the week, 
Sunday would present the only opportunity for carrying, 
out so sacred a labour. 
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It is not, therefore, in obedience to the revolutionary 
demand of perfect equality of rights that we think 
women ought to have the same political influence as 
men. There are social interests entrusted to them, 
which otherwise will not receive their due share of 
public attention, and which cannot be properly cared 
for unless by women themselves ; not by each isolated 
in her own family as at present, but by all acting 
together as a class. It is only in this way that they 
can interchange opinions, and call public attention to 
their wants; it is only so that they can create 
a public opinion, and influence the nation as a 
whole. 

Many may look on a mere political vote as quite 
another thing from the social and political influence we 
claim for married women ; but, somehow, the one for 
the most part goes with the other. An influential class 
sooner or later gains a fair share of political repre- 
sentation; and a class admitted to the franchise soon 
becomes influential. A political vote is the means by 
which an increase in the social influence of women 
could be most readily effected. Nor ought we to lose 
sight of the benefits they would personally derive from 
such a privilege. There would be a freer interchange 
among them of feelings and opinions regarding matters 
of common interest, they would have the gratification 
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of participating in important social movements^ and 
everything both within and beyond the domestic sphere 
would wear a more clear and encouraging aspect. To 
many whose tastes and capacities fit them for the task, 
an opportunity would be afiForded of treading in the steps 
of Caroline Fry — of devoting themselves to some social 
labour requiring the steadiest wisdom and the most 
unwearied zeal.* 

* The claims of mairied women have not yet been urged in definite 
shape, and doubtless a few years' e3[perience of female franchise in its 
simpler form would aid in suggesting the arrangements most suitable 
for its full extension. But the claims of married women must not be 
ignored. The fear of difference of political creed between man and 
wife is with some perhaps the readiest difficulty ; though that married 
people should fall out about politics more than the thousand other 
interests concerning them is by no means apparent. Even under the 
present system of giving but one vote to a household, it seems uncalled 
for to restrict the power of voting to men only. In many instances a 
husband may not care to interfere in politics, and may be too glad to 
cede the privilege to his wife ; or from iUhealth or absence it may be 
possible for her only to vote; or in some ranks it may as a rule be 
more convenient for the wife instead of the husband to vote as head of 
the family, just as now it is convenient for her to do its business with the 
Savings Bank. It is by no means unreasonable that in such cases the 
votes of married women should be admissible ; and it would in some de- 
gree remove the stigma that must remain on their autonomy, were the 
fiotnchise directly extended in the first instance only to women qualified 
as householders. There are other methods besides by which the claims 
of married women might be recognised without risking direct collision 
-with the votes of their husbands, though to these we should not think 
it necessary to resort. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

t&achgal coxrsmBRiLTioNS (oonUnued). — ^laws of poiitigai< eoonomt 

IK THEEB BBAJUNG ON THB INGSBA8BD SHFLOTHXirF OF WOICEN. 

§1. 

* It may be objected that the introduction of wonien 
into the higher branches of industry will, by inareasing 
competition, injuriously tend to lower profits and emolu- 
ment& In answer to this objection, let it be considered, 
in the first' place, that the number added to the ranks 
of industrial labour will be but smalL ' In Hib lower 
orders women have already a place in industrial employ- 
riient, and such of these as will be enabled td rise to 
its higher branches, will just relieve by as n^ich the 
pressure of competition in the rank they have hitherto 
occupied. On ibe other hand, as statistics riiOw, tiiifr 
number of the women of the middle ranks in a position 
to enter on industry — ^though of sufficient magnitude to 
exercise a beneficial influence on society — is and will 
always be small when compared with the number of 
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the other sex already engaged there ; and though^ as 
we have j^d^ a change in the social position of a few 
will b^ instrumental in elevating the statos^and culture 
of the whole, the increase of competition in the superiojr 
ranks of industry. will be but litfcle felt; and, from the 
circumstances women are at present placed in> will be 
operated very gradually. 

But, secondly, the dreaded increase of competition 
win be of a kind essentially different: from -increase 
of competition in the labour-market arkdng from ordi- 
nary causes. In the common icaiSe, such increase arises 
from an addition to the number of labourers — ^tothe 
population of a country, either through births or through 
immigration ; or it arises from a decrease in 'the capital 
ay&ilflgble for the support of the labouring 'poiptilation* 
But in the case contemplated, there will be no actual 
increase to the number^ of the population, in the way 
operated' through births ot immigration; sin<ie womett 
already form part of the populAtion; nor will the 
capital of the country available for tibe maintenance of 
labourers, be drawn on for the support of a greater 
number of individuals than it now supportsi ^ 

At present the wages capital of the country, directly 
or indirectly, supports both seoces, though one of these 
is only partially engaged in industry; and therefbte^ 
^though the unattached female populati<^n were to eMeat 
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at once on productive employments, the wages capital 
of the country could as well afford to support them as 
now. The real and only consequences would be : — 1. 
An increase of the productive power of the country; 
and, 2. A slight readjustment of wages* 

In proportion as the time of women, at present com- 
paratively valueless, is applied to useful employment, 
there will be an increase in the productive power of the 
country; and one is at first apt to fancy that the 
enlarged power of supply would, perhaps, exceed the 
corresponding demand, that the increased number of 
labourers would reduce wages, that the increased com- 
petition for the higher employments of industry would 
lower the rate of remuneration. We have already in 
so far addressed ourselves to this supposition, by pointing 
out that although, by the admission of women to 
industry, the actual number of persons employed is 
slightly increased, nevertheless, the total number of 
persons to be supported by the aggregate wages earned 
is not increased; that there will be no glut of 
labour arising from the number of the labouring class 
exceeding the resources for their support, no compe- 
tition of an over-crowded labour-market, as that teim 
is commonly understood. But, as the employer now has 
for the same aggregate wages an increased productive 
power, would there not be an excess of production? 
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Will not the market be overstocked with commo- 
dities^ and a reaction be produced depressing the 
labour-market ? 

We take leave on this point to quote from Mr, J. S. 
Mill:— 

** Because this phenomenon of over-supply, and con- 
sequent inconvenience or loss to the producer or dealer^ 
may exist in the case of any one commodity whatever, 
many persons, including some distinguished political 
economists, have thought that it may exist with regard 
to all commodities ; that there may be a general over- 
production of wealth : a supply of commodities, in the 
aggregate, surpassing the demand ; and a consequent 
depressed condition of all classes of producers. * * 

*^When these writers speak of the supply of com- 
modities as outrunning the demand, it is not clear 
which of the two elements of demand they have in view 
— the desire to possess, or the means of purchase. * * 

" First, let us suppose that the quantity of commodities 
produced is not greater than the community would be 
glad to consume ; is it, in that case, possible that there 
should be an insufficient demand for all commodities, 
for want of the means of payment ? Those who think 
so cannot have considered what it is which constitutes 
the means of payment for commodities. It is simply 
commodities. Each person's means of paying for the 
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productioiiB of other peoide, condsta of those which he 
himself possesses. All sellers are inevitably and ex vi 
termini buyers. Could we suddenly double the pro- 
ductive powers of the country, we should double the 
supply of commodities in every market ; but we-should 
by the same stroke double the purchasing power. * * 

^ But it may perhaps be supposed that it is not the 
ability to purchase, but the desire to possess, that falls 
abort, and that the general produce of industry may be 
greater than the commimity desires to consume. * * 

^'Assume the most favourable hypothesis for the 
purpose, that of a limited community, every member 
of which possesses as much of necessaries, and of all 
known luxuries, as he desires: and, since it is not 
conceivable that persons whose wants are ^ completely 
satisfied, would labour and economize to obtain what 
they did not desire; suppose that a foreigner arrives, 
and produces an additional quantity of something of 
which there was already enough. Here, it would be 
said, is over-production: true, I reply; oyer-production of 
that particular article : the commumty wanted no more 
of that^ but it wanted something. The old inhabitants 
indeed wanted nothing; but did not the foreigner him-- 
self^^^^now <i part of the commwrdty) ^^want «ome- 
thingf When he produced the superfluous article, was 
he labouring without a motive ? * * The new-comer 
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^l^lSoiigbt ydtlijum uitQ. the countiEy a demand fp^ oom- 
mpdities. I eqiial to aU that he oould produce by his 
industiy ; . and it was his business to see that the supply 
h^ brought should be suitable to that, demaud. ^ * 
We saw before, that whoever brings additional com- 
modities to the market brings an additional pQwer of 
.purchase. We now see, that he brings also an addi- 
tional desire to consume ; since if he had not that 
deei/ire, he would not have troubled himself to produce. 
Neither of t.the, dements of demand^ Uierefore, can be 
•wanting.*'* 

The ^illu9tift1ion giv^n in the latter part of this 
.qjuptation,. supposes the additional power of production 
4k> arise from.the. accescdoni to the community of an addi- 
tional member immigrating from a foreign country. 
But the principle illustrated is equally applicable to 
the case of an increase in the productive power of the 
native members of the community ; and may be shortly 
expressed in this general proposition : That whoever 
brings commodities to market does so, not for the sake 
of getting rid of these^ but for the sake of obtaining 
in return for them the means of purchasing other com- 
modities for himself; in other words, he brings with him 
a desire to purchase exactly commensurate with his 
desire to sjbII. ., 

* Mill's Political Economj, book Ill.chap. xir. 
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Hence^ though the accession of women to the higher 
branches of industry were instrumental in increasing 
production to an extent far greater than can really be 
expected of it, no injury could flow from such a source ; 
but, on the contrary, all the benefit arising from increased 
resources, evoked by means of the same wages capital ; in 
other words, a cheapening of commodities. The present 
cheapness of many of the articles of commerce is attri- 
butable in great measure to the admission into industry 
of the women of the working ranks, a change which by so 
much increased the productive power of that large section 
of society. An increase in productive power presents us 
also with the means of shortening the hours of labour, 
and so increasing the comfort and culture of the com- 
munity. If the wages capital of to-day, by supporting 
the whole population, enables three-fourths of that 
population to produce a certain quantity of commodities^ 
each individual working twelve hoiirs a day ; the same 
capital will enable four-fifths of the same population to 
produce the same amount of commodities, each individual 
working a smaller number of hours per day. It is to 
be noticed, however, that on this supposition the com- 
modities would not be cheapened; because, although 
there is an increase in productive power, the increased 
power would be exercised not in producing a greater 
aggregate of commodities, but in producing the 
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same aggr^ate in less time. Bui^ whetlier appUed 
to the effect of dbieap^uiig eomiaodities, <Hr applied to 
the effect of shortening the hioarft of labour, there is in 
dther ease an adrantage to the conunnnity^ ; and it is 
very much in the power of each individual to select 
from the two advantages according to his taste. In 
these remaiks we have used t^ms more commonly 
applied to the working ranks alone^ but the principles 
involved are applicable to dl ranks productively 
employed. 



§2. 

But, secondly, although by the admission of the 
female sex to industry, wages as a whole would not be 
reduced; a dight readjustment must take place. The 
industrial income at present received by man has 
adjusted itself to a standard according to which he is 
socially, if not legally, bound to maintain women of his 
fiamily that have no nearer dependence. Should women 
be enabled to earn an independent livelihood, the per- 
centage of remuneration hitherto destined for their 
support would be withdrawn from man, or would tend 
to be so. But the per-centage so withdrawn would be 
small ; and at all events the loss would be proportionally 
less than the burden of which men are relieved : for, 
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theoretically speaking, as the per-oentage destined for the 
support of such dependents was necessarily distributed 
to all men indisGriminately, wheilier they had dependent 
relatives or not, it was inadequate to weet the real 
burden borne by such as had the burden of those 
dependents. 

"Not is there any ground to fear that, in the slight 
readjustment referred to, the scale of remuneration 
earned by heads of families wiU be prejudiced. It is 
they more especially that will be relieved of some of 
the burdens that now press on them so heavily ; their 
relations in life are more extensive than those of the 
young or the unmarried ; they are more liable, therefore, 
to have their kindness and humanity taxed, not cause- 
lessly, but jfrom the necessitous condition of many 
connected with them; and hence to them the relief 
will be the greatest; above all, their families will 
at the proper time of life be able to do something for 
themselves. These men, therefore, can well afford to 
abate a small per-centage from their earnings in con- 
sideration of the advantage gained by themselves, and 
by those hitherto dependent on them. That the abate- 
ment will be very small, is proved by facts observable 
with respect to the working classes ; where, although 
woman is admitted to independent industry, wages still 
adjust themselves to a scale enabling the working man 
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to maintain his wife and family. It is so even in 
classes where a standard of living is scarcely to be 
found ; much more then will it be realized where social 
opinion and habitual self-respect unite in securing such 
a desideratum. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

DOES INDUSTRIAL XMPLOTMINT RKKOYE WOKAK FROM HKB 

'* PROPER PLAOI ? " 

§1. 

There is a very undefined objection to all change in 
the position of woman,— that it wiU take her feom her 
'' proper place;'' and, although our remarks have 
already in part addressed themselves to this point, it will 
be useful to giye it some farther illustration. 

The most obvious answer, in so far as concerns us 
at present, is that the supposed evil is already done ; 
for women of the humbler ranks, when they are not 
detained at home by family duties, already participate 
in non-domestic industry. Is it meant that these have 
left their proper place, and that society would be bene- 
fited, or even the female sex itself, were they to abandon 
non-domestic occupation and return to their homes? 
We think not. What woidd become of us without 
that crowd of female domestic servants — ^for, as already 
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X 

said, their oocupation is to them ideally non-domestic ? 
And what would become of these domestic isenrants 
theMselves f And would it not in like manner be an 
evil to dose to the female sex millinery, and shop woric^ 
and fitctory work P Bociety would lose a useful branch 
of its operatives ; and they would be deprived of their 
only Means of gaining a livelihood. In that rank of 
life grown-up daughters cannot remain idle at home, 
and little good could come of their doing so. Misery 
and dissoluteness are found where there is not Work for 
both sexes ; comfort and well-doing wheiie it is abun- 
dant. It is neither desirable to withdraw the women 
of the humbler ranks from non-domestic industry ; nor, 
though it were desirable, is it possible. 

Since the women of the labouring classes must retain 
their position in non-domestic industry, it cannot take 
them out of their sphere to endeavour to improve 
that position ; and as these classes compose three- 
fourths of the whole community, the problem before us 
is very much narrowed. AppKed even to Women of 
the middle ranks it melts into an inquiry still narrower ; 
for many women of the middle ranks have already taken 
part in industry, no one gainsaying ; and we have now 
only to ascertain whether it would take the rest oat of 
their " proper place " if, in the absence of family duties 
requiring their presence at home, they follow the 
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example already set by many of the sisterhood in theii 
own rank who hare become goyemesseSy or matrons of 
institutions, or pursue similar avocations P As has been 
already said, it is not expected that the mother of a 
young family will leave to others her household duties ; 
it is proper that in any circumstances she should remain 
at home ; but the rest of the sex are oflten, sooner or 
later, obliged even now to turn to some sort of industry 
for a livelihood, and there seems no possible impropriety 
in these taking such a necessity a little more at van- 
tage, instead of waiting tiU other resources fail them.* 



§2. 

When it is asked that we do not remove woman from 
her proper domestic duties, it should, as a counterpart, 
be made certain that the duties usually recognized as 
domestic, should never be removed from the domestic 
sphere. If, however, on the contrary, from a change in 
the distribution of labour, many branches of industry, 

* '< There seems to be no objection to taking the lower classes of 
women out of their homes to be domestic servants, milliners, shop- 
women, factory girls, and the better educated to be governesses. Then 
why should the objection be urged, merely with respect to other 
employments, only because they are as yet rather unusual, or at least 
not yet recognized among us, but which are of a far more elevated 
kind." — Commwmn nf Labour, Mrs. Jameson, p. 119. 
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once justly recognized as constituting the chief domestic 
occupation of women, are actually and entirely trans- 
ferred from the domestic sphere, and have a place 
assigned them among the great capitalist labours of 
modem society; it is necessary to woman's retaining 
a position even equally important with that she previ- 
ously possessed-rr-that she shoidd in some way or other 
follow these duties to their new sphere. 

" When all maniifactures were domestic— when every 
garment was made at home, every web wove at home, 
every thread spun at home, every fleece dyed at home 
— when the husband provided the wool or the sheepskin, 
and the wife made it into a coat — when the husband 
brought home a sack of com on the mule's back, and 
the wife pounded it in a mortar, or ground it between 
two stones, as in the Old Testament — ^then the domestic 
fimction might weU consume all the time of a very 
able-bodied woman. But now-a-days, when so much 
work is done abroad — when the flour -mills of 
Bochester and Boston take the place of the pestie and 
mortar, and the hand-mill of the Old Testament ; when 
Lowell and Lawrence are two enormous Old Testament 
women, spinning and weaving year out and year in, 
day and night both — ^when so much of woman's work is 
done by the butcher and the baker, by the tailor and 
the cook, and the gas-ihaker, and she is no longer 
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obliged to dip wd movld witk h«r own hands e^^cy 
candle tliat 'goeth not out by nighV ^ in the Old 
Testament woman's honsekeepiiig'— you see haw rery 
muck of woman's time is left far other functions. This 
will become yet more the case. Bre long, a great deal 
of lofty science will be applied to housekeeping, and 
work be done hj otha: than human hands, in tiie house, 
as out of it. Andy accordingly, you see that flie class 
of women not wholly taken up by the domestic function 
will get larger and kug^." * 

In the course of our treatise, we haTO had frequent 
occasion to lament the decay of that system of house- 
hold industry — once so familiar to this and other coun- 
tries — in which every member of the family took part; 
and we have also had firequent occasion to point oat 
the happy influence on the position of woman still 
realized in those situations where remnants of that 
system yet linger. But, in general, the state of society 
in question has passed away; and ''woman's occupa- 
tion " has, we fear, passed away with it. It is useless, 
therefore, now to speak of confining her exdusiyely 
to domestic duties, and to the domestic sphere; since 
those duties and that sphere have tiiemselres in a 
measure broken up. As is so forcibly put in our 

* Theodore Parker. 
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,quotation,^pinnmg, weaTing, brewing, baking, and 
other equally important arts, form no longer the prime 
boQsehold business of w^xmm ; kav« all become giieat 
branches of non-domestic manufaotore. Women of the 
voridsg dashes seean to haye nnderstood the change ; 
and, seeing the need of adapting themselves to it, have 
taken thdbr place in that non-domestic sphere, where 
alone they can now execute the labours they fonnerly 
gave to the corresponding descriptions of manufiactare, 
under the household system. But the women of our 
middle ranks haye not diown the same wisdom. They 
find, indeed, dieir former occupation of superintending 
those household manufactures gone ; but they have not 
oours^ to follow that occupation to a new sphere. They 
haye preferred, listlessly, to let it pass from their hands ; 
and they haye eyen permitted the want of Work that 
as a consequence they feel, to deceiye them into a 
belief that, in their ntnk, woman was bom to a life of 
aristocratic ease. We would /bring woman back to her 
sphere — ^we would restore to her the superintendence of 
those important arts that once formed her chief domestic 
employment; and, whereyer these, her proper duties, 
haye passed from the domestic sphere, we would haye 
her eyen to follow them* 
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§ 3. 

It is objected to woman leaying the domestic circle, that 
her natural relation to the other sex would thereby be 
broken, and the feminine attributes of her character lost. 

The meaning of this objection depends yery much on. 
the ideas entertained by the indiTidaal putting it. We 
have contended that the change will yery mucb improye 
woman, will increase her intelligence and spirit, will 
render her more the companion of man, and less his 
seryant than heretofore she has been ;' but it would 
perhaps assume too much to suppose that to eyery one of 
the stronger sex such a change would be an agreeable 
one. There is a deep-rooted prejudice, strengthened by 
the conyenience of it, that woman should be subseryient 
to man; and, as it is considered an impropriety in a 
seryant to haye a better table, or to be better informed, 
or to be happier than his master, so it is reckoned 
insulting for a woman to be superior to her master. 
Most men are ashamed to acknowledge, neyertheless do 
acknowledge, that at heart they wish her to continue as 
dependent on them as now — ^to continue their inferior in 
eyery way, in education, in ability, and in eyery kind 
of happiness that does not depend on the smile of man 
himself. In the hearts of how many is there this 
jealous spot ! 
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Coming firom such men^ ihe objection that the removal 
of the social disabilities of the female sex will destroy 
woman's natural relation to man is easily understood ; 
but with others the grounds on which it rests are some- 
what different. These fear that an "improvement *' in 
the position of woman would really be prejudicial to the 
female character; that its gentleness^ its warmth of 
feeling, its constancy, and its devoted love of home 
would be lost ; that there would be no longer that con- 
trast between the characteristics of the sexes, rendering 
them mutually attractive and each helpful to the 
other. 

It would indeed afford a strong reason against the 
change, if woman could no longer be looked on as the 
natural source pf the kindliness that binds society 
together ; if home should no longer be her cherished 
resting-place ; if the duality of the sexes lost any of ita 
charm. The liberation of woman from her present 
unhappy position, if it involved the casting away of such 
blessings, would be a doubtful boon. But there is no 
cause for fear. Warmth of feeling, and the other 
feminine traits of character so much valued, are no 
artificial growth of a peculiar civilization, but are 
traceable to female organization itself. In whatever 
circumstances woman is placed, if we except the most 
abandoned, she is stiU woman. 
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And we have direet experience proving that participa- 
tion in non-domestic indnstry, far from injuring female 
character^ strengtih^is and improyes its best eLementsi. 
In ihe lower dasses women haye always bad part in 
industry; and thoughi as was explained in a fonn^ 
ohapteiv we cannot expect to find much excdU^Oiee iii 
the neglected sections of these dasses — yet in the mor^ 
adyantageously situated, as in the fiamilies of peasant 
proprietors, vilkgers, small shopkeepers, and artiiams^ the 
female character is marked by superior intelligenoe and 
by healthy development of the best feelings. The history 
of the labouring classes both in town and country speaks 
well for them in this respect. The example of those 
women of the middle classes that haye already und»- 
taken some branch of industry affords a farther proof of 
our assertion. It cannot be said ihat they have lost any 
part of iheir womanly nature. In the domestic sphere 
itself we have an indirect proof of the same principle ; 
ccBteris paribuHf the woman of the middle ranks, to whom 
the greatest share of the duties of domestic life has 
fallen, possesses the best intelligence and the wannest 
affections. 

In place of industry injuring the diaracter of woman, 
the e&ct will be all the other way ; the inflnenoe of 
woman will help to rescue industry from the materialism 
and inhumanity into which it has frdlen^ will humanize 
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mm isx public life aa it now does in private life. And 
£u? &om woiASA losiiig h^r attadbjn^it to home, that 
hmid will be move chei^iBhed than e^er ; the husbi^d, 
Sadi^g there a tarae oompajuon, will not desert it as he 
JA now tempted to do ; it wiU be to the family not merely 
the nominal but tibiA real oentre of its lifa Nor will 
the ^ebtioQ of the sexes suffer^the spiritual bond 
between them will be more real. The feeling of com- 
fianionship in the lot of life — at present known to 
&milies of the middle classes only in the days of 
adversity — ^wiQ be familiar to them at aU times in like 
manner as it is ijtow familiar among th^ labouring 
dasses, where the i^xes stand more nearly on, a footing 
of equality. 

Not even is there pause foi* al^irm lest the relatio;a of 
the sexes lose any of its romance. Their present 
separation in education and in pursuits, as it reduces 
private life to the utmost dullness, is itself an effectual 
dieck to all romance; which, apart from personal 
incident, can now-a-days only be reaKzed in the play 
of mental^ developmenin^especiaUy in connection with 
the personal relations. 

To give room for such play it is necessary that the 
sexes meet on some common ground. There must be a 
oonmion culture to which the peculiarities of individual 
development are referable, and through which they may 
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be understood. That there is nothing in industrial 
training in itself precluding the amount of romance 
requisite in a love attachment, is shown pretty plainly 
by the fact that, though man is for the most part sub- 
ject to industrial training, he is, nevertheless, not with- 
out the power of inspiring the sentiment of love. And, 
in the lower ranks, we have yet to leam that the factory 
or millinery girl has no attractions for the lads of her own 
rank, or even for a stray romance hunter of a higher 
r^nk.* 

♦ "The education of women ahould embrace the whole circle of arts 
and Bcienoea, with no other rule of exclusion than that of peculiar 
disposition. There is no fear that the true mental distinction of the 
sexes would be lost. As different plants draw from the same soU 
different juices— as two different beings do not assimilate the same 
substances from the same aliments, but only what belongs to their 
peculiar nature — ^thus man and woman would not profit in the same 
manner by the lesson, which might yet be profitable to both."— Passage 
from Leg(mi>€t Eiitoire Morale des Femmes, translated in Westmviuter 
Review. July, 1850. 

"People, when they draw an ideal picture of woman, especially 
poets, transport her from all contact with material life. A lover, a 
virgin, an augel, a young and beautiful woman — ^these terms, so diverse, 
all unite in representing a being who scarce touches the earth with the 
tip of her wings ; whose feet do not walk ; whose hands do not work 
. . . And what is it to ask an opening for woman in a professional 
career, but -to pluck off those angel wings, and to put her to hazard in 
the foul streets of the city ; to make the virgin descend from her 
pedestal, to expose her to the miscellaneous gaze, to burden her with 
the fatigues of life, to mix the wife in the rude strifes of reality ; to 
take thus from the one her grace, from the other her purity, from both 
the ideal charm of modesty? . . . These objections, most serious and 
most substantial, fall before one single word : woman lives upon the 
earth. Wealth may occasionally allow her this poetic leisure, and 
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§4. 

There is with many women, just as there is with 
many men, ati aversion to the bustle, competition, and 
anxiety that mark many regions of the industrial world. 
"Can it be a subject of regret to any right-minded 
woman that they (women) are not only exempt from the 
most laborious occupations both of mind and body, but 
also from the necessity of engaging in those eager 
pecuniary speculations, and in that fierce conflict of 
worldly interests, by which men are so deeply occupied 
as to be in a manner compelled to stifle their best feelings 
until they become in reality the characters they at first 
only assumed ? Can it be a subject of regret to any 
kind and feeling woman that her sphere of action is one 
adapted to the exercise of the afiections, where she can 
love and trust, and hope, and serve to the utmost of her 
wishes P Can it be a subject of regret that she is not 
called upon so much as man to calculate, to compete, to 
struggle, but rather to occupy a sphere in which the 
elements of discord cannot with propriety be admitted P "* 

youth or beauty may confer on her a grace ; but wealth, beauty, youth, 
belong only to a select few, or last but a few short years ; and for three- 
fourths of the life of woman the sovereign law of Labour is demanded 
by her as a boon, or is submitted to by her as a necessity." — Legouv^. 
* Mrs. Ellis, Daughters of England^ p. 11. 
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If industry causes the mental ruin here attributed to it, 
the lot of man is an unfortunate one ; but in truth, as we 
have seen, the beneficial influences of industry do more 
Ihan eounterbalanoe any opposite tendemgr. To it our 
raoe mainly owes its eiYilization, and each individual the 
greater part of the mental culture he can boast of. On tibue 
other hand, as we have endeayoured to show, the dele- 
terious infl^uences of industry are mainly atbiibutaUe to 
&e separation it operates between th^ life of the sexes-^ 
a defect which the ixidnstrial employment of women will 
itself rectify. Looking to those branches of society where 
wiHnan has already a part in industry, the mental ruin 
complained of is nowhere seen. In like manner take 
the example of those of the other sex whose distaste for 
non-domestic industry is as great as that of woman can 
be. Would these men, who have the dkfioaition or 
supposed disposition of women, be more comfortably 
placed m some such position as women now occupy P 
Though many of their feelings would have freer iodul" 
genoe, their general development would be &r inferior 
to what it is now. 

But is woman's present positioaL so perfectly happy as 
our quotation represents it to be ? If so, we have written 
this book in vain. Can woman love to the fiill of her 
desires when between her and the object of her love 
there is an impassable distance ; when she cannot follow, 
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evei^ in fancy, his pursuits; ambitions, and amusements ? 
Can she hope when she knows not what to hope for ? 
Con she trust, when in her inmost thoughts, in her most 
eherished sentiments, she finds no partner ? Can sh^ 
serve, when she is not received as a counsellor, and does 
not know that world for which shQ is educating her 
children P If there ought tq be no elements of discord 
in the sphere of woman, there is biit too universally a 
stolid want of spirit and life. 

Finally, care must be taken not to contrast the wrong 
things. As it is not proposed that married women 
desert their young families in order to undertake indus^- 
try, no contrast drawn with respect to these is applicable 
to women who may engage in industry. The former 
may boast that they can love, and trust, and hope; 
but the other have it not in their power to do so. To 
admit into industry those that have no family duties at 
home, cannot be to them an undesirable change. 



§ 5- 

It is said that women do not desire a change in their 
lot; and there is a certain amount of truth in this. 
They are averse to the turmoil of change, and, rather 
than assume the forwardness necessary to bring it about, 
are content to confine themselves to the comforts and the 

z 
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peace they at present enjoy. Their decision is con- 
siderate. It is foolish to risk present comfort and peace 
for the sake of a distant benefit ; it is better to wait the 
cahn progress of opinion and the gradual reformation of 
manners and laws. 

But if it is meant that women as a class in their real 
conviction belieye that they occupy the position most 
fitted to their nature, most conducive to their happiness 
and usefulness, a position worthy of them — that we deny. 
Not one in a hundred has such conviction ; and yet, as 
we have said, it is equally true that the ninety-nine are 
content to abide the quiet progress of opinion, and if 
need be to live out their days in the lot to which they 
were bom. 

But allowing all consideration for the submissiveness 
of most women to the lot of life they are placed in, for 
their imwiUingness to risk turmoil and bickerings at 
home for the sake of a distant social good, we would 
have equal toleration for those that consider it their 
duty, or even feel impelled by disposition to stand 
forward and advocate a change. Till lately it was 
reckoned immodest for a woman to talk about the rights 
of her sex ; it was thought an offensive boldness, an act 
of high treason to society ; and so general was the terror 
inspired that a few only, possessed of a bold and 
defiant spirit, dared to incur the odium. This in turn 
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was made use of by the adversaries of change ;— ^ihey 
selected the name of some amazon disowned alike by 
both sexes, some fLexmiing femme emancipee, and pointed 
to her as an example of what the sex would be were it 
admitted to a larger measure of social freedom ! 

Even now there is traceable to the same source 
an outcry against what are called "strong-minded 
women." Assuming that such a class is not a mere 
fiction of the public (for the leaders of social reform 
are always maligned), it may fairly be attributed 
to the circumstances of the times. Allowance must be 
made for the novelty of the movement, aind for the 
strength of public prejudice it has to meet. It cannot 
be expected that perfection will rise up at once, that the 
leaders of a new movement should have the finish and 
polish of apostles of institutions that have flourished for 
centuries. There is perfection indeed on neither side 
— ^if there is somewhat of cant in the talk and writing 
about the rights of women, there is, though less observ- 
able, ten times as much in the talking and writing 
indulged in against the rights of women. Imperfections 
and errors — even errors of taste — ^will be plentiful till the 
movement adjust itself to the ordinary ongoings of life ; 
but these errors and imperfections must not mislead us 
when we endeavour to form an opinion on the justice or 

practicability of the aim substantially in view. 

z 2 
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The necessity for revolutionary agitation about the 
rights of women will, it is hoped, soon be over. There 
is a quiet advance of the sex into industrial occupatioii, 
calculated speedily to transfer the movement from 
debate to practical realization. In literature woman has 
already established a footing, — ^in teaching, in the super- 
intendence of public institutions, in many other branches 
of industry — and all without the necessity, or even the 
imputation of being '^ strong-minded.'' * 



§6. 

The following quotations f, although adverse to the 
views we urge, deserve attention : — 

^' In all sorts of strength, not merely of body, but 
also of mind and character, man, in accordance with the 
ordinary law of the animal kingdom, evidently snr- 
passes woman ; and, in as much as practical life demaads 

* ** Women, it is said, do not desire— do not seek what is called 
their emancipation .... Supposing the fiust to be tme . . • 
if it proves that European women ought to remain as they aro, it 
proves exactly the same with respect to Asiatic women ; for they, too» 
instead of murmuring at their seclusion and at the restraint impoied 
upon them, pride themselves on it, and are astonished at the efi&onteiy 
of women who ... are seen in the streets unveiled." ** Sub- 
mission is inculcated on them from childhood, as the peculiar attraction 
and grace of theur character.*— Wettmintter Review, July, 1851, p. 809. 

t Ducours 8ur L*enwmble rf« Posiiivismef par AtiguHe Oomte, "Mb, 
1848. The excerpts given in the text are sucoeaaively from pp. 20i 
240, 252, and 242. 
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inoessant and severe activity, it is necessarily governed 
by strength, not affection. If it were only required to 
love, woman would reign. But we mnst act and think 
in order to overcome the hardships of our destiny ; hence 
man must govern despite his inferiority in morality. In 
all great tasks success rests more on energy and talent 
than on zeal; although the last has a considerable 
reaction cm the other two. ♦ ♦ * Woman can only 
modify through affection the natural supremacy of 
strength ; ♦ ♦ ♦ empire belongs to the strongest, not to 
the most loving, who, neverthdess, may be the more 
worthy of it.* * * 

*' Since women are the purest and most spontaneous 
fountain of moral power " * * it is proper tiiat, like the 
priesthood or spiritual power, they renounce all partici- 
pation in practical affgdrs. ^'Delicacy of sentiment, 
which is their essential merit, and the true source of 
their ascendancy, is liable to be impaired by a Ufe of 
activity ♦ ♦ ♦ tiie exercise of practical authority would 
be hurtfiil to the purity of the affections, as it would 
devel<^ the egotistical impulses ; and it would be less 
in the power of women to avoid this danger since, with 
their tenderness of disposition, tiiey are ordinarily want- 
ing in energy, and would not be able sufficiently to 
resist corrupting influences.* * * 

" We are led, therefore, by reason as well as feeling 
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to establish in real life, public and private, the worship 
by the active sex of the emotional sex, individually and 
collectively. "Bom to love and be loved — ^fireed of all 
responsibility in practical affairs — ^voluntarily retiring 
within the domestic sanctuary," women are to be 
regarded as a sacred priesthood, the chief source of 
human happiness and perfection, the object of social 
and individual worship. The devotion to the female 
sex inspired by the spirit of chivalry, must be revived 
in the form of a social religion. 

As the natural complement of these views, it is 
added : " Man must provide material support for woman 
— ^it is the natural law of our species ♦ ♦ * and it is in 
the better appHcation of this principle that any ameliora- 
tion of the material condition of woman must consist. 
The duty of providing support for the female sex 
attaches itself more especially to individuals — ^but the 
direct responsibility that lies on each man to support the 
companion he has chosen, does not relieve the active sex 
collectively of a similar though indirect obligation with 
respect to all the affective sex. In the absence of 
husband and parents, society ought to guarantee means 
of subsistence to every woman." 

These views of M. Comte are at least consistent. He 
would in all ranks of society withdraw the female sex 
from industry ; but as a counterpart of such a system, 
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lie oonsiders thai such as have not fathers, or husbands, 
must be supported by the state. The latter recom- 
mendation ought to be well considered by the patrons 
in this country of the system of excluding woman from 
industry. Notwithstanding its obvious justice as a 
corelative of that system, and notwithstanding the 
chiyalrous pretensions of the so-called friends of the 
sex, in these pag€M3 of M. Comte it is now proposed for 
the first time. Whether it would be preferable to 
support single women by a public subsidy, or by a local 
rating, is a grave question for those that would prevent 
them working for their bread ! but justice and humanity 
require that the doctrine of the exclusion of the female 
sex from industrial employment be supplemented by 
some such measure in their behalf. If none such can 
be devised, it were becoming that the clamour against 
the admifisioii of women to induatry should cease. 

We agree with M. Comte that society stands in need 
of a habitual moral influence, felt in every family, and 
by every individual; we believe, too, that for this 
influence woman is chiefly to be looked to ; but while 
M. Comte considers that the restriction of woman to 
domestic life is essential to the exercise of that influence, 
we have endeavoured to show that such an isolation 
effectually destroys it. The truth of this is seen in 
extreme cases. In ancient Athens, for example, the 
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mother d the £unily was immured in fhe Gyneoenm, 
and thus stricUy confined to domestic life : yet no on^ 
will contend that in stich a position liet influence cotdd 
have the smallest weight. It has only been with het 
emandpatioii from seclnfiion that woman's influence had 
been developed. Her social position in the middle 
classes, as we have endeatoured to illustrate it in tiiese 
pages, affords of itself eondusiTe evidence to the same 
effect. There woman is entirely freed from the respona* 
biHty of earning a livelihood; is entirely domesticated; 
is, iu a word, placed predsely as it is by some desired 
that women of every rank should be placed ; yet what 
does her influence there come toP It is absolutely 
nothing. Isolated from the world, a stranger to &e 
other sex, her faculties dulled by seclusion, she is 
regarded as incapable of forming « judgment- except 
on household affairs, and is content to lead the life of 
ian tippei servants 

The salon or drawing-room has been regarded as the 
prop^ Add for the sodal influence of wxmian;* and 



* '* When thb niaiDieta of the Middle iLges had procmred tot women 
a just measure of dDmestic freedom, there arose in tht» west of Europe 
a form of voluntary reunion, wherein public life mingled intimately 
with private life und«r the presiding influenoe of woman. [Tho fiunew 
salons of French social life are here referred to.] This is the natural 
form alone adapted to the public influence of woman.** — Ditoown, Ao-t 
p. 225. 
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in a certain sense, this may be partially trae. It is in the 
draimg^room that the sexes meet in social oommnnien ; 
and irhateyer g^ieral influence woman may possess, sudi 
social rennions afford her tiie cpportunUy of putting 
it forth. For the m^m, however, of that influence, we 
must look to more natural sources. As we e^lained 
in a former chapter, the social intercourse of leisure 
hours can be but the flower or the fruit of more 
s^ous lif(^ of the gieat tree of existence; and, in 
order that a drawing-room may not be a dungeon 
of weariness, people there must have some degree of 
mutual acquaintance. The nearer the sexes approach in 
Cttdinary life, the more complete will ihe intercourse 
of the drawing-ioom be ; and the more they are sepa- 
rated in ordinary life, the more will formality and 
dulness reign in the drawing-room. Accordingly, if we 
inquire in what ranks the salon has afforded scope for 
the influence of women, we find it is only among the 
aristocracy, and in literary society; where, in mental 
qualities and in culture, the sexes stand more 6tL a foot- 
ing of equality, and where they have the same or nearly 
the same pursuits. But as soon as we leave these ranks, 
the influence of woman vanishes ; assuredly it is nowhere 
seen in the drawing-rooms of our' middle classes. The 
iBource, therefore, of the influence of woman in the salon 
xit drawing-room is misunderstood; it is attributable 
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to the common culture and common pursuits of the 
sexes in those ranks where the mode of reunion in 
question first drew attention ; and disappears with that 
common culture. Before it can be realized in the middle 
ranks, the distance there at present separating the inwaid 
and outward life of the sexes must be removed. 

If women are not only withdrawn from active life and 

restricted to domestic seclusion, but in addition are 

formally made the objects of social worship, the mark 

would be still farther missed. Their isolation from the 

world would only be increased, their character more 

impoverished, their sense and judgment weakened, their 

impulses rendered more exacting and selfish. The 

chivalresque petting of woman by ceremonious form, 

and this proposed worship of her, are equally unnatural 

to the real feelings, and deleterious to her character and 

substantial influence. 

We would not be misunderstood. The worship by 
one human being of another, whether man or woman, 
is among the most sacred elements of life — would that it 
pervaded the realities of our existence only more com- 
pletely—but must the object of our worship be perched 
on an altar, and in the midst of ceremony and solitude ? 
Must woman be ignorant of the frailties of our frame, of 
our trials and difficulties ? And, if man too may be 
the object of love, of worship, should not he also be 



\ 
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withdrawn from active life, and placed on an altar ? We 
cannot admit that woman should be formally regarded as 
an object of social worship any more than man. It 
would put the sexes on a false relation, would confound 
all notions of desert and demerit, especially in the minds 
of the worshipped ; would make women empty, siUy, and 
vain. The chivalresque politeness at present in use 
towards women already goes far to produce these eflfects ; 
and is, on that very account, despised by women of 
sense and amiability. It is too often the incense offered 
by men who hold the sterling qualities of woman in the 
greatest contempt, and who wiU leave the drawing-room 
to go to the casino. The true gentleman will in his 
politeness show more of sense and good feeKng than of 
ceremony. 

But will not exposure to the rudeness of practical life 
impair the delicacy of sentiment which is characteristic 
of woman. Has she sufficient strength to resist that 
deleterious influence? There is indeed an artificial 
deKcacy of sentiment, called sentimentality, which cannot 
bear exposure to the realities of life ; and which, on the 
isolation of woman's life ceasing, may be jeopardized. 
If so, none will regret its loss ; but there is no reason 
to fear that delicacy of natural feeling will receive 
injury from any such source. On the contrary, what is 
sensibiHty without experience, without trial? Poor, 
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sickly fancy ; or else mere quackery ; it can have no 
moral wisdom^ can obtain neither respect nor influence. 
Which is the least selfish, the indolent or the active P 
There is no surer precept about human nature than that 
its faculties can only be perfected by exercise, by trial ; 
and {(Belings even the most delicate are no exception. 
To whatever rank we look, the woman of sterling genial 
nature— distinguished as weU by sense as by delicacy and 
depth of feeling — is not the creature of mere sentiment, 
or that is petted as an idol, but she whose life is active, 
whose duties have brought her in contact with, and given 
her an insight into the realities of life. In the woman so 
placed are most frequency found true delicacy and depth 
of feeling, with wisdom to guide, and energy to cany 
out. In her, too, it is seen that, so far at least as 
regards her emotional nature, the strength of woman's 
organization is not inferi^H* to that of man ; and tiist, 
while trial is necessary for the perfection of her faculties, 
she is equal to that trial. Indeed, the remark of H. 
Comte, that woman is more homogeneous than man, 
implies that she retains more firmly the feminine 
characteristics under aU circumstances. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

i 

INTELLECTUAL CAFACITT OF WOMEN: OONSIDERED WITH REFERENCE TO 
I INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT. 

§1. 

It remains for us to notice one other objection to a 

change in the industrial and social position of woman ; 

namely^ that she is intellectually inferior to man. This 

part of our subject divides itself into two branches: 

I whether there are grounds for belicTing that the mental 

I powers of woman are, and must always remain, inferior 

I to those of man ; and, if so, whether the inferiority is so 

j 

I considerable as to incapacitate her for undertaking suok 
ordinary duties of industry as, by the present arrange- 
ments of society, fall to be performed by man alone. 
It wiU be convenient to consider ia the first place, the 
latter of these two points. 

There is a prevalent notion that the female sex is 
inferior to the male sex in intelligence and mental 
power, and with that conclusion most people rest satis* 
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fied, fancying that in it Kes a justification of the present 
relation of the sexes ; but they forget to inquire haw far 
the inferiority extends, whether it is so considerable as 
to exclude woman from the occupations ordinarily open 
to the other sex, or to justify a marked distinction in their 
several pleasures and pursuits. Granting a certain 
measure of inferiority, there is much more to be ascer- 
tained before a practical conclusion can be drawn 
regarding the social position to be assigned to the female 
sex. Some may put the supposed inferiority as a good 
reason why woman's social position should always 
remain just as it happens at present to be. Others may 
argue that improvement is desirable, but that there 
are many departments of practical Kfe and many intel- 
lectual pursuits from which woman must always be 
excluded; and this opinion itself admits of diverse 
shades — for where is the line to be drawn ? how far will 
woman's talent permit her to go, and where will it fail 
her P Some may think that such pursuits as are in a 
peculiar degree intellectual, as writing books or teaching, 
must be beyond her powers ; for, if her intelligence or 
mental power is defective, here surely, if in any walk of 
mdustry, would that deficiency mar success ; yet we have 
the fact that thousands of women have devoted them- 
selves to these occupations with much ^clat. Some may 
regard her powers as equal to the prudent management 
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of domestic affairs, but unequal to the requirements of 
ordinary commercial industry ; others may see in com- 
mercial industry no need for greater inteU^tual qualifica- 
tions than are possessed by the generality of either sex, 
but may rest an objection to woman engaging in indus- 
trial employment, not on any want of ability, but on 
some other of the shifting sands that prejudice is never 
at a loss to settle on. In short, though it were ascer- 
tained beyond cavil that woman is intellectually inferior 
to man, it would still remain to be determined what the 
extent of inferiority is, and whether it is sufficient to 
exclude her from industry, or from any other important 
walk of public life. 

Now, fortunately, without raising for the present 
the abstract question of equality or inequality in 
the mental powers of the sexes, we can in the first 
instance determine from experience the narrower ques- 
tion — ^whether, taMng the mental powers of woman as 
they are, she has shown herself disqualified on account 
of their supposed imperfection for undertaking ordinary 
industrial employment. In certain ranks of Hfe woman 
has already acquired a recognised place in industry, and 
in all ranks she is occasionally found engaged in it. We 
have it in our power, therefore, to apply the test of 
experience ; from that source we can tell whether she has 
exhibited any remarkable deficiency in those intellectual 
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qualifications that may be regarded as indispensable to 
suooess in business. 

Among the labouring classes the sexes are mwh more 
on an equality in education, in industrial trainings in 
social position ; and this is peculiarly the case in what we 
have termed the higher grades of the labouring dasees, 
in which the wife, mother, or daughter is for the most 
part in a situation to give no inconsiderable aid in the 
management of the industry by which the family is 
supported. It need scarcely be repeated that this oon* 
dition of society occurs especially in the families of small 
shopkeepers and artisans, and among the owners or 
occupants of small holdings in rural districts. In these 
is shown of how small importance to the main object of 
our inquiry the supposed mental inferiority of woman 
practically is. Allowing that woman is m^tally inferior 
— ^what then P Among the extensiYe peasant proprietary 
of Continental Europe, among the yeomanry and peasani^y 
of our own country, among our village artisans, and 
among the tradespeople in the crowded quarters of our 
large towns, it is usually found that the wife is as intel- 
ligent, as prudent, as helpful, and has prosperity in busi- 
ness as much at heart as her husband himself, and is a 
good wife and good mother to boot. Yet these ranks 
are more numerous by far than all other ranks put 
together. Besides, in the branches of industry open to 
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the independent exertion of woman, we are not aware that 
she has shown less skill and art than could have been 
expected of the other sex had the same employments been 
entrusted to them. In short, it is a matter of experience 
that, in all departments of industry where woman has 
acquired a recognized position, and in all situations 
where she receives, under fair circumstances, a general 
charge or management of industrial affairs, not only is 
her work well done, but that work exercises a favourable 
Muence on her mind, improving her intelligence, and 
affording healthy development to her energies. 

In some countries the occupations of the people are, 
from peculiar circumstances, more favourable to woman 
than in other countries ; there being in their ordinary 
employments more scope for her taking part with the 
other sex on a liberal footing. This is especially observ- 
able iQ France, where not only is the population com- 
posed chiefly of peasant proprietors (a condition of society 
very favourable to woman), but where, from the exten- 
sive home-culture of silk, flax, wine, garden produce, and 
other commodities of domestic consumption, the female 
sex has acquired much industrial and social importance. 
We do not refer to the growth of these products on a large 
scale, but to that home-culture on a small scale in which 
woman takes a direct interest, and of which, likewise, 
in a considerable degree she takes an active charge. 

A A 
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There is scarcely a peasant's dwelliBg in France but has 
its garden or its plot of flax, its mulberry tree or its 
vineyard, which the housewife oonsiderB as peculiarly her 
own. Of these, perhaps the flaz*plot is most constant; 
and its produce is reaped by woman, dressed by her, 
spun by her, bleached by her, and, when woyen, is 
hoarded by her amongst the family napery, of which she 
is so proud ; or, if the yam she has spun must be sold, 
it is she that claims the privilege of going to market on 
the occasion ; if it is to be knitted into lace, this art, too, 
with all its taste and delicacy, fSedls into her hands. 
And so with many other occupations prevalent through- 
out the peasant proprietary of the rural districts of 
France, or even in the towns of that nation. "We go 
further, and venture to assert that the favoura;ble posi- 
tion of the female sex in the peasant proprietary of that 
country has elevated the ranks above them. It is im- 
possible, where peasant proprietors compose four-fifths of 
the population, that influences affecting these should not 
indirectly bear on the higher classes. It is natural, 
therefore, to expect that the female sex in that country 
should, in intelligence and social influence, be weU-nigh 
equal to man; and such, we believe, has historically 
been the case, notwithstanding the recluse education it 
was the custom, at no recent date, to give to young 
women of rank. The times of the great French Eevo- 
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lation are associated with the names of many women 
whose intelligence, wisdom, and heroism, are not among 
the least remarkable lineaments of that outburst ; and 
these are not the only times of which France can make 
a similar boast. The elevation of the peasantry or 
working classes of a country enables the higher classes 
the better to elevate themselves. 

The superior intelligence of the female sex in France 
affords an illustration of the favourable influences exer- 
cised on woman by industrial employment ; and similar 
illustrations might be drawn from our own and from 
other countries. Wherever the staple employments of a 
people are favourable in their influence on the intelli- 
gence of the female sex, the social position and mental 
attributes of woman rise responsively in the scale; 
wherever these influences are unfavourable, woman is 
proportionally degraded. 



§2. 

But it may be said, that these illustrations are taken 
from the lower ranks of life, and cannot therefore justify 
the wide conclusion we seek to draw from them ; that, 
though woman occupies in the himibler and more nume- 
rous section of the population a status nearly equal to that 
of man, and exhibits capabilities equal to that status, it 

A A 2 
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18 too much to ground thereon an argument for the 
equality of their intellectual powers in general, seeing 
that, in the humbler classes, the industrial sphere in 
which the equality obtains is very narrow ; and woman 
may in that narrow sphere acquit herself well ^lough, 
while she may be quite unfit to take a place in a wider 
sphere. In truth, however, narrowness of sphere some- 
times increases the test of intelligence in place of lower- 
ing it; for it firequently throws the individual on his 
own resources for the supply of his wants and the solu- 
tion of his difEculties. The backwoodsman, ' settling 
down on his uncleared lot of land, occupies, in one sense, 
a sufEciently narrow sphere ; but no one depends more 
on innate intelligence and energy ; he, like the housewife 
of France, supplies his wants and the wants of his family 
almost entirely from home-manufacture; and, in the 
one case as in the other, the trial of intelligence is fax 
sharper than many are exposed to in the organised 
branches of industry, where division of labour assigns, 
it may be, to each individual a single routine 
operation. 

Moreover, in the higher departments of industry, in 
so far as the female sex has already been admitted to 
them, women have shown no inaptitude to justify our 
hindering their advancement in that walk. In literary 
labour they have reached to eminence, many of their 
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works being of high c(rder both in matter and in execu- 
tion; in conducting higher educational establishments^ 
in the situation of govemesSy and in the minor branches 
of teaching, nothing is left to be desired ; to their services 
in the management of hospitals and pubUc institutions, 
when undertaken qfter due training, and when accom- 
panied with an appropriate measure of trust and respon- 
sibility, the world's approbation has been accorded ; and> 
even in trading establishments, where woman is at pre- 
sent placed at most disadvantage, we have never heard 
that want of intelligence kept her back. Her difficulties 
have sprung from other sources — from undertaking 
enterprises in trade, or the management of institutions, 
without due training in youth, without having from the 
first regarded herself as destined for these employments ; 
and from her masters failing to repose sufficient trust in 
her, or to place her sufficiently on her own responsibility. 
What matron of an hospital in this country but has a 
committee of a dozen interfering people incessantly 
buzzing about and dictating to her, ea^h member claim- 
ing the right at any time even to give orders individually, 
and all claflhing in fiill disorganization ? Compare such 
a system with that hospital in Italy noted by Mrs. 
Jameson as unique, as so different in its Qonstitution 
from all others seen by her, where the matron and co- 
operators of her own sex are responsible for the manage* 
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meni of the inatitatioii to Oorertimetit and to Gorem*' 
ment only I 



I 8. 

Both in the middle and in the lower ranks the general 
direction of domeetic economy falls almost entirely to 
woman* In tibia eiceoiitLTe department of life does ahe 
ghow any great deficiency in intelligenceP 

Now> while industrial emj^yment has for iia object 
to gain money, the task of domestic economy is to spend 
ii Is it easier to gain or to spend? It is easy to spcmd 
foolishly ; but to spend prudently is, we believe, neatly 
as difficult as to gain, and the duty fallsy as we have said^ 
almost exdusively to woman. It is she that has to 
make ends meety to make most of the resouroes, to do 
the b€»t for respectable appearance, to m aintain th^ 
comfort of table and fireside, to clothe and to educate 
tiie children ; for the just apportionment of the femily 
means towards the attainment of these vaiietB eods^ 
woman is for the most piurt responsible, and in the task 
there seems ample room^ for the exercise of feculiies of 
Ihe highest order* 

In oilier words, &e materiai and moral govemment of 
the household falls to woman. She has to arrange 
matters for each day, so that there may be atimefbrev^ 
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thing, and that ev^ry thing may be in its place. The 
management of servants falls to her ; and, not least, the 
care and education of her own children. In all these 
aflEEdrs the husband is called in but as a bugbear to 
frighten the refractory. 

Moreover, domestic economy requires a very con- 
siderable measure of information, and considerable skill 
in various arts. Of needlework we have already had 
occasion to speak ; and, of cooking, we would only say, 
that to know it well implies nearly as much art as is 
requisite for successftil manipulation in a chemist's 
laboratory. 

On the whole, the charelcter woman has acquired for 
"prudent management" in her present position, her 
skill in many useful arts, the judgment she displays in 
the discharge of the many responsible duties devolving on 
her, the near equality of her intelligenoe to that of man 
in the ranks where education and occupations are alike, 
and the aptitude she has diown for conducting even 
the higher departments of business when open to heiv^ 
show the groundlessness of the objection of want of 
capacity on the part of woman, when by that objection 
is meant want of capacity to undertake without restric* 
tion the ordinary business of life. 
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§4. 

In these remarks we have not contended for the 
absolute equality of the sexes in respect of general 
capacity ; but for equality, or an approach to equality; 
in industrial capacity. That, for our present purpose, is 
the essential point of inquiry. If, from experience, we 
are satisfied that, allowing a certain measure of infe- 
riority in woman, none has been shown' so glaring as to 
preclude her from undertaking, after proper training, the 
ordinary duties of business — ^we seek no more. Suppose 
it were true that women coul^ not teach the differential 
calculus, or invent spinning-jennies, or preach sermons — 
or suppose even they could not write books — ^they might 
still have sufficient talent for ordinary industrial employ- 
ments. How few of the other sex, of our merchants, 
tradespeople, or artisans, even of our professional men, 
could, with any amount of training, teach the calculus, 
or invent machinery, or preach sermons, or write books P 
Allowing, therefore, a considerable inferiority on the 
part of woman, if nevertheless, as has been proved, she 
is able to take a respectable position in every-day 
industry, the arguments urged throughout this treatise 
on behalf of improvement in her condition are as 
justly applicable as if the equality of the sexes were 
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perfect. By admission to the higher industrial employ- 
ments, woman, though inferior to man, would still be 
enabled to earn a livelihood by her own exertions, would 
find an occupation for her time and vent for her energies, 
would acquire an interest in public and social life, would 
become more and more the companion of man. 

There is this obvious advantage in restricting the 
question, in the first instance, to capacity or incapacity 
for industrial employment — that we are sooner led to a 
practical issue — an issue that can scarcely be looked for 
so long as we beat for a solution of the wider dispute 
touching the comparative intellectual capacity of the sexes 
ia the abstract. The solution of that vague problem is at 
present far distant. But it is otherwise with the narrower 
inquiry of industrial talent ; and, since experience has 
shown that if there be intellectual inferiority in woman, 
at least it does not incapacitate her for taking a respec- 
table part in the business world, — ^let this step be taken 
in the first instance, let her have free admission to 
industrial employment, and then woman will have a fair 
opportunity of showiug her inherent powers to rise 
higher. Then, and then only, will it be possible to 
determine her proper intellectual rank. The educational, 
industrial, and legal disabilities under which she now 
labours being removed, she will feel at home in the 
world, be as well educated, have as wide experience, 
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be as well trained in life as the otber sex; then^ and 
then only, can her higher cerebral powers be known. 
Then — we had almost said — will it be known if she can 
even write book»-^which is snrely the highest of intel- 
lectofll taakft'^baty lo, in this department she has already 
entered the intellectual lists> whether with discomfiture 
or with honour, let our readers themselyes be judges !* 

* '* The speaken at the Conventioa in Amerioa, have done wisely 
and right in refusing to entertain the question of peenliar aptitudes 
either of women or of men * * they justly maintain that these 
questions can only be satisfactorily answered by perfect freedom 
* * There need be no fear that women will tdice out of the bands of 
men any occupation which men oan perform better than they. But to 
interfere beforehand by an arbitrary limit * * * is the most 
effectual mode of proTiding 4hat» in the sex or class so fettered, the 
qualities which are not permitted to be exercised, shall not ezisU"^ 
Wettmintier Review, July, 1851, p. 296-0. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

BOdAL OBBTBUOnOirB 90 THB IimELLBOTVAL DBVELOFKEKT 

OF WOMAN. 

§1- 

ALrBOVGB, as was explained in last Chapter^ thd 
question regarding the intellectual powers of woman, 
properly falling within the scope of this treatise, is the 
narrow one of capacity or incapacity for industrial pnr^ 
suits ; nevertheless, the wider question of the comparative 
mental powers of the sexes is too tempting to be denied a 
place here; and, indefinite and impractical as it un- 
doubtedly is, it may be useful to note a few considerations 
that may aid in clearing ^e way for its ultimate 
determination. 

An essential preparative to the solution of the problem 
is to understand clearly the causes that historically have 
letarded the mental development of woman* That such 
causes have operated £ram the earliest times, and even 
yet operate, no one, whatever his opinion on the main 
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question, will deny ; but of the extent and depth of these 
im£Eiyoiirable infinenees on the development of woman 
few have an adequate conception. It seems desirable, 
therefore, now to review them in an articulate form — at 
such length as the limits of this work will permit. 

At no period of history has woman had any conspi- 
cuous rank in the rdle of social ongoings. Productive 
industry has for the most part been in the hands of man ; 
the management of public aSdirs has likewise been mono- 
poUsed by him. The social activities that strike the eye 
of the observer or of the historian are all with him. Im- 
portant intellectual and social questions are discussed and 
settied by him — ^at no time has woman taken much part 
in them ; and he even dictatorially orders the private 
matters of domestic life. Above all, ia the progress of 
the human race, are attributable to him all great intel- 
lectual achievements, all great works of art, all great 
social movements. 

And why has it been so ? Why has woman had so 
inconsiderable a part in industry, in politics, in social and 
intellectual progress F Manifestiy, had she been placed 
in every respect on an equaUty with man, so as to give 
her a like opportunity with him to influence or take part 
in these important developments, we might hav^ reasoned 
justly that her failure to use the opportunity was attribut- 
able to weakness in her innate powers; — ^but it is 
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equally manifest that, if she has all along been placed in 
a social position that necessarily precluded her influencing 
or taking part in social ongoings, no matter what intel- 
lectual organization she possessed, — ^it were most un- 
reasonable to attribute her shortcomings to any other 
source than the obstructions under which she so laboured. 
That, as a matter of fact, these obstructions were amply 
sufficient, and more than sufficient, to retard the develop- 
ment of woman; and that, whensoever the same obstruc- 
tions are present in the case of the other sex, they have 
uniformly and in the same degree retarded the develop- 
ment of man, can indeed scarcely be gainsaid ; but as 
prejudices must be cut out by the roots, let us trace these 
s^ncies a little more closely, with a view of dislodging the 
prejudices tibat would lightly regard the power of these. 



§2. 

The first of the great agencies that have precluded the 
rise of woman in the social scale is jealousy. We might 
have gone back a step forther, to the savage state where 
woman is the slave of man — ^is used as his beast of burden ; 
for the inferior strength of woman placed her at the mercy 
of the stronger sex, and* from the first she was made at 
once the bearer of children and the common drudge. But 
it is doubtfdl if, in this state of barbarism, the intelligence 
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of Voman was really the inferior ; for, while man lorded 
it over h^ in indolencei most of the duties of life fell to 
her, and oonld not fail to bring out her energies. 

In flie subsequent stage, marked by the jealous sedu- 
sion of woman, the influences bearing on her were very 
different. These are still found in an extreme form in 
Asiatic communities, in few of which women dare be seen 
in public ; where the invidious veil itself indicates the 
jealous eye with which they are regarded ; and where, if 
their masters have the means, they are even put in keeping 
of stone walls and eunuchs. These are the countries of 
polygamy ; where women are looked on, not even as use- 
ful slaves, but chiefly as instruments of pleasure. Indeed 
their banishment from the general intercourse of society, 
their confinement within stone walls, their degradation to 
creatures of passing luxury, seem to leave them little 
elevated above girls of pleasure in our own community, 
except that in the case of the latter there is a community 
of husbands as of wives ; at all events, in the jealous 
seclusion to which women of Eastern countries have 
been condemned, little mental development could be 
looked for. And although from many accounts it 
appears that polygamy and the " mural interment " of 
women have been habitual chiefly among the wealthy, 
who had the means of carrying out the system; ^the 
degradation of the sex has been no less universal — since 
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the estimate of woman in the lower classes must, in 
a great measare, follow that adopted by the higher, 
and since the restrictionis incroEused in proportion to 
the status of the individuals, and in proportion, 
therefore, to tbeir means of influencing the general 
dvilization.* 

And even in Athens, as we /)bserved in a previous 
Chapter, where there reigned a medium state between the 
rigour of an Asiatic Harem and the conventional 
" proprieties " of modem life, — ^what room was there for 
female development P Polygamy did not obtain ; but 
women still occupied secluded apartments, were denied 
interference in social affairs, and the free intercourse of 
common life. They were virtuous, but, so far as history 
shows, they were also destitute of mind, of influence, or 
even of emotion itself. True one class of women possessed 

* ''In deiipotio (Asiaiie) goT«mm«att women are themselves the 
objects of luxury. They must be in the state of the most rigorous 
servltade. Every one foUows the spirit of the goTemment^ aod adopts 
in his own family the customs he sees elsewhere established * * 
We find the manners more pure in the seyend parts of the ea«t in 
proportion as the confinement of women is more strictly observed. 
In great kingdoms, there are necessarily great lords. The greater their 
wealth the more enlarged is their ability of keeping their wives in an 
exact confinement, and of preventing them from entering again into 
society. From hence it proceeds that in the empires of Turkey, Persia, 
of the Mogul, China, and Japan, the manners of their wives are 
(tdmirable, * * Wives are changed so often in the east that they 
cannot have the power of domestic government. This care is therefore 
committed to the eunuchs, who are entrusted with the keys, and the 
management of all household afiBurs.*' — MontetquieUf Spirit Qf Laws, 
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a certain brilliancy at Athens, thougli not its matrons. 
That class had freedom, and some of its number educa- 
tion and influence ; and a few even gained a reputation for 
learning and ability. But it is an isolated phenomenon 
that the HetsersB of Athens should haye acquired so much 
consideration; and their case can scarcely be reasoned 
from in our present argument, save as an exception 
proving a rule. The true state of ike female sex in Athens 
is seen in its matrons, in the wives and daughters of 
its citizens — ^a condition backward in the extreme — 
precluding all mental culture, or the participation of 
woman in any branch of active life.* 

* One \b startled at the revelatioii tach passages as the following 
afford, of the domestic and social relations prevalent among the 
Athenians :— 

'* I assert, therefore, that he who loves, if he is found committing 
any hase act, * * would not be in so much pain when seen by his 
&ther or friends, or any one eUe, as by the object of his affections ; 
* * a lover would less endure to be seen by his beloved, when 
deserting his post, or throwing away his arms, than by all others. * * 
There is not a man so much a coward as that love would not divinely 
inspire him to deeds of valour, and make him equal to the very best 
by birth." — Plato's Banquet, 

And yet this was not said of the love of Woman / 

" Kot eveiy love is honourable and worthy to be highly praised ; 
but that which impels to loving honourably. The one, then, belonging 
to the vulgar Venus, is a love truly vulgar * * and this it is which 
inspires the worthless love ; and such persons, in the first place, love 
women (!) * * But that from, the celestial Venus, is, in the first 
place," the love of youths. 

Children are represented as the natural ofi&pring of the love of 
women ; but, in the other relation, people '* yearn according to the 
soul. Are there, then (said I) they who' yearn according to the soul ? 
Still more, (said she) than in their bodies. * * What then is tkeir 
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Up to dassic times, theiefore, the seclusion of woman 
rendered it quite impossible for her to make any percep- 
tible progress in mental development. — ^Yeils and stone 
walls, ignorance and social banishment, formed e£Pectual 
barriers* But mark, — at that era man had already made 
more than half, and certainly the most brilHant half, of 
his advance from barbarism, as is exhibited in the art and 
science of Athens itself; and, supposing the restriction on 
woman's freedom had been then removed, she had started, 
at least, halfway behind ; and even now might not have 
made up her lee way, might stiU have suffered from the 
effects of her first disadvantage. This, we say, might 

natural offspring ? IiUdlect, and every other excellence.*' In other words 
the vulgar relation (the domestic relation of man to woman) is entirely 
sensual; while the relation defined by Socrates as the higher of the 
two, is tpiritual <u weU as aentual. 

And who is the teacher that in the above passage Plato represents 
Socrates as quoting with so much earnestness and admiration ? ** But 
as regards the discourse about love, which I heard formerly from 
Diotimay of Mantenea^ who was a clever person on these and many 
other points — for when the Athenians were making sacrifices on 
account of the plague, she effected its being put off for tea years — she 
it was who instructed me (Socrates) even in love affiurs." And what 
was Diotima, that her discourse should fill so large a portion of 
Socrates' dialogue 1 She was " a stranger " — she was another Aspasia 1 

Here, therefore, as in similar passages from Qreek writers, is un<> 
equivocally shown, that at Athens free-bom women, the mothers, the 
wive8> the daughters of its citizens, were little if anything more than 
domestic slaves, raising up children to the state; that the relation 
between them and man inspired no elevated sentiment ; and that the 
higher emotions of love, associated among us with woman in the 
domestic relation, sought among the Athenians far other objects. 

B B 
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have been, had the i^strietioii exeroked by jealoiuy on 
flie domefitic and social freedom of woman been long ago 
removed ; but eveiy one Imows that the leBtriction ms 
not i^noyed; that for centorieo longer it weq^hed 
on the liberties of women. Every one knows that 
the jealous sednsion of women baa not yet left ns ; that 
most women, even in this comitry, yet feel flwrnselveB 
to be the property of Turkish masters; that the laws of 
En^and give a bndband much the same rights oyer the 
person and property of bis wife as the laws of ancient 
nations; that the whole sex is yet socially and individnally 
watched with the strictness of my lord's preserre. And 
if you believe that, in ancient times, the immuring of 
woman in harem walls, and the denial to her of ordinary 
social communion, must be reckoned causes of the degra- 
dation of the sex then obtaining— *of the inferiority of its 
culture to that of man ; and if the advance of woman 
from that state of restriction, great in one sense though 
it be, is still far from perfect ; — ^you must still, in judging 
of woman's intellectual attainments in the present tisi6) 
make allowance for the same influence, though now 
assuming a less aggravated form. At Athens it had 
thrown her out from the prevalent civilizationj and re- 
moved her irom its culture ; and intervening ages hare 
but partially made up the distance. Woman is still 
denied the culture conferred by civilization on man ; and 
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for much the same reason as before — a jealous oonveu* 
tional propriety yet imprisoning her, as effectually as iron 
bars once imprisoned her. To tihLese restrictions of 
jealousy, of ** propriety," woman is especially sensitive*, 
and rather tiban there be the semblance of a breach of 
them, rather than expose herself to the slightest imputa- 
tion of ipibecoming forwardness, of imfeminine conduct, 
she enforces them on herself with a strictness tbat might 
put jealousy to shame. The sacrifice on her part is 
not in appearance only, but is real ; for it involves an 
abnegation of all Qulture but that fitting her to be the 
servant of man. 

There is a social class that from the beginning of time 
has, in contrast with other classes, shown an absence of 
jealousy in ito estimate and in its treatment of women ; 
—we mean the pries&ood — ^not of the Boman Catholic 
Church merely, in which, with the celibacy of its clergy, 
the principal occasion of jealousy is wanting, but in all 
times and in all religions. As a natural consequence of 
fliis, we likewise find that women have frequently filled 
spiritual offices, and have obtained in them great consi- 
deration. In the prophetesses of Israel, in the priestesses 
of Egypt and of the Druids, among the bards of pastoral 
countries^ in the convents of the Bomish Church, in the 
parish of a Protestant clei^3rman, in the homes of literary 
men, , in the pages of literature, — woman has always 

B B 2 
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held a position most honourable. If we add to these 
examples, the worship of goddesses in ancient times, and 
of the Virgin and of female saints among Roman 
Catholics, we may safely say that the church, — ^pagan, 
Jewish, Christian, and philosophical, — has done much 
to redeem woman from jealous degradation. If she 
has received so much consideration at the hands of the 
intellectual and spiritual guides of mankind, and if she 
has justified their estimate of her powers, her claim is 
vindicated to a like freedom from jealous restriction at 
the hands of the general community. 

§3. 

Till very recently war was the only occupation 
reckoned worthy of noble blood ; war the only source of 
great wealth ; and a warrior's life the only road to political 
and social distinction. Land and its revenues were the 
substance of riches, and military service their tenure. 
Now, whatever be in dispute regarding the relation of 
the sexes, it has never been denied that, in muscular 
strength, woman is by far the inferior ; and it follows 
that, in times when war was the only honourable occu- 
pation, was almost the sole public business of the state, 
and the sole private business of its free subjects, woman 
could have little part in social ongoings, and that the 
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supposition of equality in the sexes conld not have been 
for a moment entertained. Certainly the weaker sex has 
never attempted to compete with man in military prowess, 
any more than wom^en in the prior stages of barbarism 
thought of resisting his power to make them slaves or 
beasts of burden. In warrior times, therefore, woman 
necessarily remained with none but a domestic function. 

But it is only within these few generations that war has 
ceased to be the chronic condition of society ; that swords 
have been turned into cotton machinery ; that industry 
has no longer been regarded as a degrading avocation ; 
that social and personal distinction has rested on other 
services than those rendered in the field of battle. All 
that measure of man^s superiority to woman, therefore, 
that miay be fairly attributed to the part he has 
played in the public affairs of life and in the develop- 
ment of political history, during the military civilization 
of the last three thousand years, can by no means 
be regarded as a proof of woman's inferiority. Her 
deficiency in physical strength was alone sufficient to 
exclude her during these ages from aU public councils.* 

A distinction has with justice been drawn between the 

* Unless we except tribes like the barbarous Germans, where women 
were present in battle, and where (as a natural consequence corrobwiiting 
the a/rgvment of our text) women took part in warlike councils, and 
enjoyed a large measure of freedom and equality. 
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anterior and the later periods of watlike oiYilusation;* 
between the dyilization marked by aggresoTe wai&ie, 
and corresponding for the most part with ancient times ; 
and the cirilization of defensiye wai&re, corresponding 
for the most part with the middle ages, with the feudal 
system, and with the empire of Bomish Christianity. The 
later military deyelopment, known as the feudal system, 
was far more fayourable to an advance in the social 
position of woman than the prior stage of aggressiye con- 
quest. The warlike barons had set themselyes down 
in their strongholds, with no wish but to defend what 
they had acquired; there was no longer a national 
ferment to conquer the world. With armed peace, war 
ceased to occupy the mind so exclusiydy as before ; it 
degenerated to feudal bickerings and forays ; the pursuits 
of industry acquired importance ; religion was consoli- 
dated ; letters were reyiyed ; and, on the whole, much of 
the time was spent in the ordinary cares of life. At the 
same time, the sphere of social intercourse was trans- 
ferred from the few luxurious towns, to which freed-men 
in ancient times almost entirely resorted, to the seclusion 
of isolated fortresses. In circumstances like these, it was 
natural that in the higher ranks the character of woman 
should be held in greater esteem than before ; that her 

• M. Comto, Ooun de phHo§opkie ponHve, 
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society sbould be prized ; that the oonsideration fonuerly 
paid to her sex in the frugal households of the poorer 
daases^ should now also be paid her in the households of 
the great ; and this tendency was encouraged at once by 
the spread of Christianityi and by the influence of the 
Gtennauic races, early oharacterised by frugality and by 
respect for the female sex. 

The rise thus generated in the social status of woman 
soon took a systematioy and even an ^u^gerated form. 
Woman became an object of worship— or little less — in 
the sentiment of gallantry or chivalry that took so deep 
a hold on feudal manners ; and, although much of that 
romantio devotion was mere mannerism, nevertheless, 
when the position held by woman in feudal times, as it 
may be judged of from the records of chivahy, is com- 
pared with her position in ancient times, the advance is 
seen to be prodigious. Gradually, too, as time went on, 
and the Quixotism of chivalry died out, there arose to 
woman in its stead a still moire substantial benefit. At 
last the highest of all honours was paid in regarding her 
in the same light as man alone was before regarded; 
neither placing her on a Quixotic pedestal^ nor trampling 
her under foot, but recognising in her a human being 
like ourselves, with equal sensibilify to misery or happi- 
ness, with an equal desire to serve and to influence, with 
like faculties, like powers, and a like destiny. 
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In the mattirity, ibereforey of feudal tunes woman liad 
acquired a position in comparison satisfactory. She 
possessed maaSk influence^ muck independence; was 
estemned by man, was truly liis companion. In high 
ranks she enjoyed a liberal education^ and, when her 
station demanded it, gave attention to the great 
state questions of the day. In Western Europe this 
happy culture reached its acme in the sixteenth 
6entm7, and was weU represented in the courts of 
Queen Elizabeth of England and Queen Isabella of 
Spain. It continued to a later age in Eastern Europe, 
where feudalism is even yet paramount; and the 
eighteenth century saw its great queen in Maiia 
Theresa of Austria. 

The state of feudalism however is transitional; it 
stands midway between incessant war and established 
industry — ^keeping back the ravages of the former, and 
nurturing the growth of the latter.* And now that for 
the last few centuries industrial civilization has gained 
ground, woman is once more thrown out of the current 
of human affairs. Had the feudal system kept its pre- 
dominance in the West as in the East, womaa, in place 
of losing ground since the sixteenth century, would have 
maintained and strengthened the position she had then 
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acquired ; but, with fhe elevation of the middle classes, 
feudal aristocracy has been dethroned ; and, through the 
industrial engrossment of man in the middle ranks, 
woman has again slipped her hold of social ongoings ; 
during these two centuries she has lost ground in place 
of gaining it ; and till, through participation in industry, 
she again reconcile herself to society, and thereby acquire 
an interest in public life and a development and culture 
in hanaony with the prevalent civilization, she miist 
retain her present isolated position. A queen in these 
times. can differ littie from her humblest subject; she 
presides, or is supposed to preside, over a civilization 
in which her sex has no fitting part ; she caonot aspire 
to govern — as once a queen might do; her greatest 
mission is, like her sisters of the humblest rank, to 
attend to domestic duties, and give her subjects a good 
example in ruling her own household.* 

* << By a curious anomalyi though ineligible to even the lowest offices 
of ttate> they (women) are in some countries admitted to the highest 
of all, the regal ; and if there is any one function for which they have 
shown a decided vocation, it is that of reigning. Not to go back to 
ancient history, we look in vain for abler or firmer rulers than Elizabeth ; 
than Isabella of CastiUe; than Maria Theresa; than Catherine of 
Russia ; than Blanche, mother of Louis IX. of France ; than Jeanne 
d' Albret, mother of Henri Quatre. There are few kings on record who 
contended with more difficult circumstances, or overcame them more 
triumphantly, than these. Even in semi-barbarous Asia, princesses 
who have never been seen by men, other than those of their own 
family, or never spoken with them, unless from behind a curtain, have 
as regents, during the minority of their sons, exhibited many- of the 
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Hitherto, ih6refore> the restraetioDS of jealoufiy aiid of 
** the proprietiefi " haTO confined woman at honie» to her 
womaa's apartments ; physical weakneas has predaded 
hat participation in war, and in military oiviliaation ; 
and hitherto at least she has also been oanyentionaUy 
exduded from industry and industrial ciTilizatioii,* 
These restrictions seem sufficient to account for almost 
any amount of mental inferiority on the part of woman 
as compared with maoi — quite independently of the 
question of cerehral inferiority. Had man, from jealaus 
restrictions, or from deficiency in physical strength, been 
subject to like disabilities— in his case the result would 
have been the same. Experience shows it : the dam of 

most brilliant examples of just and yigoroaa adminiitratian. In the 
middle ages,— when the distance between the upper and lower ranks 
was greater than eyen between women and men, and the women of 
the privileged class, howeyer subject to tyranny from the men of the 
same class, were at a less dtstanoe below them than any one else wm^ 
and often in their absence represented them in their funotions and 
authority,— numbers of heroie ohAteUines, Uke Jesnne de Montfort, 
or the great Doohess of Derby, as late as eyen the time of Charles i. 
distinguished themselyes not only by their political but their military 
capacity. In the centuries immediately before and after the Befomui- 
tion» ladies of royal housei^ as diplomatisti^ as goyemors of piovinces, 
or as the confidential adyisera of kingi^ equalled the first stateemeii of 
their time; and the treaty of Cambraj, which gave peace to Burop^ 
was n^ociated in confwences where no other peison was present, but 
the aunt of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, and the mother of Fcanda 
the Rret."— Tfot. J8», /«^, 1S61, pp. 2^6.7. 

'* There has been no political community or nation in which* by 
law and ussge^ women haye not been in a state of pc^tio^ end myio 
inferiority."— irert.J«w.,/ii^, X861. 
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filares are treated with pretty much the same jealousy as 
iromea have always inspired, and have for conventioiial 
reasons been as ineicorably denied the exeroise of every 
Bocsal fiinotion. Compare the intelUgenoe of free women 
wiih the intelligence of bondsira^i in whatever state of 
society or in whatever time these may be founds and — 
Does there appear so marked a difference ifi the result as 
to justify our attributing inferior mental development in 
the one case to conventional sources, and in the other to 
cerebral organization? 

§4. 

But granting that opportunity was denied to woman of 
attaining adequate mental development through partici- 
pation in active life, it may yet be said that there was no 
hindrance to her intellectual development properly so 
called. It may be said that she might have studied and 
written books, and elaborated thoughts at home, to her 
heart's content ; that nevertheless she has made no great 
contribution to literature or art, to philosophy or science ; 
and that her inferiority in intellectual power is thereby 
proved. It may be useful to dwell on this argument for a 
few pages, in order to illustrate how impossible it has 
been for woman to make progress in intellect while 
labouring under the social disabilities that are so strictly 
enforced against her. 
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In flie first place, consider the education of woman 
as it has hitherto obtained. Intellectual culture is 
not the conquest of one life, but is for the most part 
inherited through education and study. The eminence 
enjoyed by any one man could not hare been attained 
by his own powers alone, though they had been many 
times as great as now. Before the individual can 
lead his fellows in a new step of progress, he must 
be well grounded in ihe labours of those that preceded 
him. He cannot otherwise fit his own thoughts to 
the thoughts of his feUow-men, he cannot otherwise 
avoid desultory repetition of advances already made by 
others. The mental progress of the race is itself an 
organism, into which the individual must fit himself as 
a duly proportioned atom. 

But hitherto the education of woman has seldom or 
never attempted to qualify her to take her place in this 
organism. Till modem times, the storehouse of man^s 
intellectual labour was for the most part classical 
literature — a literature beyond which in many depart- 
ments we have not yet advanced, or have made 
very little advance ; and, prior to modem times, no 
man achieved intellectual greatness, that had not by 
systematic education and long study made himself 
master of the classics. Modern times have added 
treasures of their own, including many new sciences; 
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buty in the one case as in the other, man never fsSh ta 
receive a thorough intellectual education, as a prepar&- 
jiye to an intellectual career; and, even after the 
ordinary course of education, hafi to spend years of 
experiment or of study l)efore he is qualified to benefit his 
fellow-men. No wonder, therefore, that the intellectual 
development of woman is yet in embryo. Some cen- 
turies ago a few accomplished individuals of her sex 
may have been familiar with the pages of the more 
elegant classics; but in our day these are known to 
'w^oman but by name ; and to modem science she is even 
a greater ;^*anger. 

It would be a mistake to fancy that to train any one 
in graceful accomplishments, is truly intellectual educa- 
tion ; that such training, combined with comparative 
leisure, is fitted to qualify women to produce either a 
good book, or a good wo^k of art ; and that their failure 
to produce such works must be attributed to mental 
inferiority to the other sex. There is a gallant body of 
men that have enjoyed the same polite education, and 
the same abundant leisure, and that turn these advan- 
tages to pretty much the same account as women ; — 
indeed, time out of mind, there has been a fellow- 
feeling between the two. Gallant officers of the British 
army distinguish themselves in the field and in the 
drawing-room — enjoying pretty much the same desultory 
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life as women ; but exoeptmg books of trayel and novels^ 
wbicb women too are expert enough in writing, and 
some heavy books by sappers and miners (who have had 
a soientifio education), the intellectual attainments of a 
British officer do not entitle him to claim much 
superiority oyer the Mr idols of his gallantry! 

But in addition to formal education and recluse study, 
there is a requisite scarcely lees important. Small success 
will attend a life devoted to the profound elaboration of 
thought or of sentiment, unless the individual likewise 
enjoy a genial free nurturing intercourse^-not alone with 
the dead pages of books, but also with living men — men 
that have already attained maturity in spiritual life, or 
are at least somewhat in advance of the young aspirant. 
We say "young," for, though valuable at all times, 
there is a period of life when such living influence is 
almost essential to the formation of taste and character, 
and to the evocation and the direction of sudi measure 
of originality as the individual is capable of— the period 
of passage from youth to manhood. How invaluable at 
that stage of life to be the companion, the admirer, of 
some one of congenial taste— himself acquainted with 
the intellectual elements of the time ; able to encourage, 
to guide, to inform, to correct; the speU of whose 
character charms the soul of his worshipper, his.fiiend. 
In these years, when our aspirations grow, and our powers 
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take root, — then chiefly, but not only ihen,-^*during 
the whole of life, it is invaluable to the man that would 
influence the minds of others, that he enjoy free com* 
munion with men of greater or equal mark. 

Have women hitherto enjoyed this free communion f 
If thar taste be intellectual, could they, wilh tiie same 
freedom as man, mingle in companionship with those that 
have already attained to intellectual eminence, that 
know the intellectual wants of the time, that are able to 
encourage, guide, and inform P And, in particular, in 
their present social position, has this been possible at the 
age when youth is passing into womanhood — ^the age 
when aspirations take form, and the mental powers are 
evoked P No — ^for, let it be remembered, such a friend 
in present times must necessarily belong to the other 
sex, with whom as yet can alone be found the requisite 
education, the requisite breadth of reading and experi- 
ence, the requisite acquaintance with the intellectual 
ongoings of the time. 

While then the man of intellectual talent has gained 
his way, not by hard study alone, but also by genial 
sociality, by the free interchange of thought and feelings, 
by easy accessions of information picked up in friendly 
conversation, by adapting his progress to the practical 
tests famished by intercodrse with the world, by having 
(through early guidance) fostered aspirations in youth 
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that the labours of after life have enabled him to fiiMl 
— ^ihe intellectual life of woman has had no such genial 
course. There is even a prejudice against women of 
learning ; an instmctiye perception that, in the present 
.position of the sex, learning is only attainable in the 
general case at the sacrifice of geniality — ^by becoming a 
** blue-stocking ! " 

§5. 

Women have likewise wanted a natural channel of 
expressing their thoughts; and, without a channel of. 
expression, mental power must always remain rudi- 
mentary. Man is a social and active being ; action is 
essential to his nature ; and expression is to the intellect 
what action is to the feelings. Without expression the 
thoughts remain shapeless, the perceptions confused, the 
impulses vague — without it the mind ceases to grow. 

Have women hitherto enjoyed this privilege of expres- 
sion? Not even has conversational expression been freely 
open to them ; for the social, intercourse of the sexes has 
from earliest times been subject to great restriction, from 
which it is not yet free. But conversational expression, 
though enjoyed to the full, would not suffice ; many 
derive little stimulus from it, and at best it only favours 
a certain evanescent brilliancy of wit. It is not less 
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necessary, therefore, to penait woman to address her 
thoughts to an audienee prepared to listen to them in 
silence ; an audience for whom she shall feel a stimulus 
to arrange these thoughts with patience, skill, and care ; 
in whose applause or appreciation she may read a sign 
of success, a guarantee of the worth or usefulness of her 
labours. It is in the presence of such an audience — 
their presence, either in reality or in imagination, — 
that thoughts catch fire, that language glows, that nature 
is roused to her full intellectual strength. 

Now, writing for the press is not the most genial 
channel of expression; it is cold and abstract in form, 
distant in effect, difficult of execution; and had the 
mental development of man depended on being worked 
oat under such discouragements, it is impossible to say 
how backward it might have been. No great works, or 
few (at least, till very recent times) have been elaborated 
in the cold and abstract form of writing ; between the 
crude conception of great ideas, and the dear expression 
of them — ^between the rude outburst of emotion, and 
the refined embodiment of it in the written page, there 
is an intermediate stage necessary, or almost neces- 
sary, to the transformation — ^that intermediate stage 
being vocal utterance. The audience may consist of few 
or many, a friendly circle, or an assembled multitude ; 
but in one form or other it affords an invaluable 
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encouragement to sentiment and thought^ and a stimulus 
to their effective expression^ Without oral utterance^ 
these die down mthin the mind. The bards of wandering 
tribes sang their poems, their legends, and their pro- 
phecies ; Greek philosophers plodded out their theories 
and their ideals in discourses addressed to pupils throng- 
ing their schools ; Greek poets recited their hymns 
and dramas on festive days in honour of the gods ; 
ecclesiastics elaborated their discourses for the pulpit; 
and how much has emanated from the stimulus of the 
professorial chair, from the relation of teacher to pupil, 
in our universities, in our schools, in our households P 
Nay, most great men owe the first start in their 
intellectual career to the stimulus afforded to thought 
and expression by the discussions of some juvenile 
debating club. All men that have told directiy on the 
world through the written page, except some writers of 
modem times, first uttered their sentiments, not in that 
cold form, but to a living audience ; and if we find some 
books written without such stimulus, they are probably 
the productions of men that have already enjoyed the 
full culture of oral address, and have acquired habitual 
facility in their command of thought and expression. 

From the constitution of woman she must be even 
more dependent than man on the sympathy of an 
audience ; must be more dependent than he on 
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the geniality of vocal expression, as the natural 
means of elaboratii^ sentiment and thought. Yet, in 
subjects of higher study she has never enjoyed that 
privilege.* The only means of expression open to her, 
besides conversation, has been epistolary correspondence ; 
and even this was accessible only from the time writing 
became common. While, as illustrating our principle, it 
is said that the letter- writing of women is more brilliant 
than that of men, we would ask, on the other hand, 
what man's development would have been, had the 
means of expression open to him been also confined to 
epistolary/ correspondence ? In answering this question, 
let it be kept in mind that letters of famous men have 
frequently advantage of the habitual culture derived by 
them from other sources. 

Since the opening of the present century, cheap 
printing has rendered much we have now said inapplica- 
ble to the present times ; since it has converted the 
periodic press into a sort of pulpit, to which admission 

* There are some exceptions. In the Middle Ages, the women of 
Italy asserted a place in literary and philosophic discussion, which drew 
the attention of the piyilized world. They were noted for their 
education and learning, became membera of universities, and gave 
lectures on law, philosophy, and letters. It was natural, situated as 
women must have been even in those days, that the effort should be 
transitory; but it was* brilliant for the time. The whole sex, however, 
must be elevated before even a &voured few can attain permanent 
consideration. 

2 
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may be had by either sex. Although the benefits of 
oral address as a stimulus to the elaboration of thought 
can scarcely be folly realised by this substitute, yet 
acoeastothe press is now so easy, the contributions it 
admits so various, ranging from an elementary attempt 
to the most erudite essay, and the audience it affords so 
familiar to the mind, that its influence as a channel of 
expression is most important The press, as a popular 
organ, has only come into existence with the century, 
but already it has shown its importance in affording to 
woman an efficient means of culture. In current litera- 
ture women have already assimied a position little 
behind that of man ; and it cannot fail being remarked, 
that the mental training they so acquire, and the re- 
cognised place awarded them in the literary world, tend 
to consolidi^te their powers, and gradually to fit them for 
competition with man in the behest mental efforts. 

Finally, the intellectual development of woman has 
been retarded by want of acquaintance with the medium 
in which man moves, and with the course of human 
civilization. Woman has been at best but a drawing- 
room appendage to society. 

Had an intelligent man to address his thoughts to an 
unknown audience — suppose, for instance, that an 
Englishman must write books, not for Englishmen, but 
for Germans, and that he must speak, not of English 
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manners and ideas^ but of tlie manners and ideas of 
foreigners, of whom he knows Httle, having paid them 
only a few passing visits ; — ^in such circumstances would 
books be written at all P Neverthdess, it is precisely a 
similar position that women have occupied throughout 
the ages of civilization. To the public life, the every- 
day life, the thoughts, the sentiments of men, they have 
been strangers — as thoroughly so as the English-man 
is to the Frenchman or to the German. It was out of 
the question, therefore, to expect witii women the general 
information or the practical knowledge qualifying them 
to write for the public, or the command of materials 
necessary to enable ijiem to fill in a vague sketch with 
rich and familiar details. The sense of the deficiency 
has been in itself powerful enough to repress all attempt 
at what must have ended in failure. 

Nor was it possible, till of late years, for women to 
find an audience even in their own sex ; an alternative 
that might have afforded them an opportunity of 
nurturing a literature of their own, of exchanging their 
own experiences, of discussuig duties peculiar to their 
sex, or of picturing its peculiar vicissitudes. The female 
sex have never been permitted free agency as a class, 
and without social freedom a civilization of tiieir own 
was impossible. 
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§ 6. 

Considerations such as these serve to show how 
illogical it is to ascribe the historic inferiority of woman 
to any supposed short-coming in innate mental capacity. 
It is possible, and even probable, that woman is inferior 
to man in mental powers; but the historic argument 
cannot be taken as measuring the degree of the 
inferiority, or even as proving that there is inferiority 
at all. Whichever sex was exposed, by the superior 
physical strength of the other, to the jealous social im- 
prisonment that has been the lot of woman, — ^to banish- 
ment from participation in the rdle of social ongoii^, 
— ^to abnegation of intellectual culture and intellectual 
expression ; that sex behoved to take the inferior place, 
whatever its innate mental powers. All men that have 
contributed to the evolution of civilization enjoyed in a 
remarkable degree the favourable influences to which, in 
the present chapter, our attention has been directed ; and 
since these influences have been wanting in the case of 
woman, it is but a natural consequence that as yet she 
should have fiUed no considerable place in social history. 

This conclusion is corroborated by the fact that, 
wherever any large class, caste, or community of men 
are withdrawn from the influences under which their 
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more fortunate brethren have risen to distinction, they, 
too, sink to a nameless leveL Yet who attributes this 
to cerebral inferiority P The brain is nowhere constitu- 
tionally stronger than among our happy agriculturists, 
our tenant-farmers; yet, as these enjoy no very pro- 
found education, have no marked political freedom, have 
little social intercourse, and have no call to express 
their thoughts before their fellows — ^there is naturally 
among them no superabundance of great men. In the 
vast mass of the labouring classes, the brain is con- 
stitutionally strong; but does a larger proportion from 
these reach distinction, than from the class we now seek 
to compare them with P 

This comparison of the general level of intellectual 
attainment in woman with the same general level of 
intellectual attainment characteristic of men composing 
the great mass of society, and removed like woman from 
influences favourable to mental growth, fails only in one 
particular, which itself still further illustrates the prin- 
ciple — ^viz., that many children of the poor or of the 
uneducated may become great men ; while the circum- 
stance of a woman belonging to a younger generation by 
no means improves her prospects. For the young man 
that would attain intellectual eminence, may from youth 
upwards place himself under the favourable influences we 
have enumerated ; and when these are not enjoyed as 
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incideiital to bis station in life, the Aspirant of a lower 
station may in early years go and seek them for 
himself ; the farmer's son may become a student, may 
.attend elasses, read books, make aoqnaintaaces of con- 
genial taste, -write essays, dispute at debating clubs ; or, 
if his tastes be not bookifih, he may seek out influences 
equally fEivourable to a rise in any other profession lie 
has chosen. Woman has not hitherto enjoyed the same 
facilities for rising aboye the natural level of her dass. 
To make the parallel complete, therefore, we must go to 
the system of caste prevalent in eastern countries, or of 
slavery prevalent in the west ; and, if in our own social 
framework, the mere circumstance of belonging to an 
humble class suffices, with all our liberty, to keep the 
intellectual culture of man at the lowest pitch, how much 
greater is tiiat d^ression where the maxims of society 
retard the free agency, even of the young, in an attempt 
to acquire the culture of a higher class. It is in such 
a state of society that we must look for a true parallel 
to the position now occujaed by the female sex. 

Comparing, therefore, the intellectual circumstances 
(so to speak) of women in general, with the intellectual 
circumstances of men in a large section of the eommu- 
niiy, we find them pretty inuch alike, and the result also 
pretty much alike. In neither do we meet much of what 
is called intellectual greatness ; neither count in their 
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ranks many indiTidnals exercising a direct iiiflueiice on 
society or on history ; neither have produced many great 
books or great works of art. What is still more remark- 
able, in the only branches of the fine arts, the colture 
of which can be regarded as in any degree compatible 
with their eiivcnmstanees — ^namely, lyric mnsic and lyric 
poetry — the attainments of the sexes are pretty nearly 
eqiial. The higher descriptions of poetry and music are 
subject to other laws. To write an epic or a dramatic 
poem, to compose an opera or a symphony, requires a 
command of materials and a mastery of style that can be 
drawn only from a rich and extensive acquaintance with 
life and literature, demands that the artist belong to a 
class already possessing a large measure of self-reHant 
culture ; is inconsistent with confinement to a secluded 
sphere. The higher descriptions of poetry and music 
Beem. therefore in reason to be, as they are found to be in 
fact, as far beyond the powers of women, as in similar 
dreumstances they are beyond the powers of men. And, 
we repeat it, in the only arts possible in the circumstances 
of both — in our songs and melodies — it is impossible to 
say which are the more beautiful, those composed by 
men, or those composed by women. 

For eminence in painting woman need not look, so 
long as she ignores anatomy, and the other means of 
proficiency in that art. One is sick of tiiese ladies' 
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sentimental pidtores of angels and angelic children, 
whose round eyes, round cheeks, round eyerjrthing, 
shirk all detail, all expression, all study, all patience. 
Women to be painters must go to school — ^must work up 
the elements — must grind for the task — must study hard 
and long. It is our old complaint, they do not adopt 
the art as a profession. We thankftdly, however, observe 
that a change is promised in this respect. In the works 
of Kosa Bonheur, Mrs. Mclan, and others, we are at last 
greeted with freshness and originaUty. 

In theatrical representation, in musical execution, 
in dancing, in graceful and dignified deportment, the 
genius and culture of woman have not been surpassed. 

Discussing the historical argument for the intellectual 
inferiority of women, we . have assumed that, with very 
limited exception, no great writer, no artist of eminence, 
no social luminary, has belonged to that sex ; and, even 
on that assumption, have endeavoured to show that the 
conventional position of woman accounts for her apparent 
inferiority, without the necessity of supposiag any great 
short-coming in mental capability. But it is scarcely 
necessary to add that in many departments of litera- 
ture and of social life there have flourished eminent 
women. The Queens of the sixteenth century ; Madame 
de Stael, Madame Boland ; our many Kving authoresses ; 
cannot be regarded as exceptional instances of female 
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development. Hundreds migjit be named illustrious for 
their ability, for their culture, for their character, for the 
influence they exercised on their times. 

" How many ages did it take to establish that simple 
maxim of good sense — ^all men are equal in the eye of 
the law ? The slow advance of an idea, far from proving 
its uselessness or its injustice, pleads often for its great- 
ness ; the principles of liberty, of love, of fraternity, 
are all modem principles ; and woman is, perhaps, a 
gainer that her cause has not yet triumphed ! 

* Legouvd. 
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CHAPTER XVni. 

INTBLLECTDAL CAPAOITT OF WOMEN CONSIDBRKD IN THE ABSTRACT. 

§1- 

Wb took pains to explain in the two preceding cliap- 
ters, that sufficient data have not yet been gathered, from 
which to contrast the mental powers of the sexes in the 
abstract; that the great historical inferiority of the 
female sex is explicable entirely on special grounds ; that 
experience as yet has enabled us to judge only of the 
relative industrial capacity of the sexes; that the 
abstract question of their relative mental powers must 
lie over to a feiture time. There are, nevertheless, some 
particulars in the comparison of the mental powers of the 
sexes in the abstract that even now call for notice, chiefly 
owing to frequent reference to them by writers on the 
subject of our inquiry. 

An argument for the inferior intelligence of woman is 
drawn from the hierarchical relation of tiie sexes 
throughout the animal kingdom; in every species of 
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which the male seems to possess a more vigorous and 
more developed nature than the female^ who falls into 
a corresponding state of subjection. And it is undeni- 
able that in size, weight, and muscular strength, as well 
as in the nervous spirit and energy that are exhibited in 
vigorous mmcuiar action, the male, in the great majority 
of species, though scarcely in all, is by far the superior. 
The superiority, however, seems to be confined to 
strength of muscle and vigour of muscular action ; and 
we must remember that there are other kinds of 
strength besides that of muscle, and other kinds of 
energy and spirit besides that exhibited in muscular 
activity. In endurance, in fierceness, in affection, in 
intelligence, the female frequently shows the greater 
strength, the greater energy, the greater spirit. Besides, 
in those species in which intelligence predominates, as 
with the elephant, the dog, the eagle, &c., even the 
general physical system of the sexes becomes more allied. 
On the other hand, neither in the lower animals nor in 
man is muscular strength by any means a measure of 
intelligence ; cerebral action is most frequently developed 
at the expense of muscularity, and muscularity at the 
expense of cerebral action. Doubtless the man that is 
at once intellectual and muscidar has the more complete 
development ; and, if his endowments be of high order, 
win show a power and versatility of faculty, that a large 
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brain in a puny body has little chance of attaining ; 
but usually, so far from intellectual development and 
muscular development going together, they are com- 
plementary to and supplant each other. The superior 
muscularity of the male throughout the animal series 
by no means, therefore, carries with it superior capacity 
of intelligence ; nay, if reasoned from at all, must rather 
weigh in the opposite scale. Indeed, it is generally 
remarked that, among the lower tribes, the female 
shows the greater intelligence — a fact partly owing 
no doubt to her greater docility and tractableness, but 
attributable also in a certain measure to higher cerebral 
capabilities. 

" During childhood the lumbar strength of boys is 
about one-third more than that of girls ; towards the 
age of puberty, one-half; and the strength of a 
developed man is double that of a woman. * * The 
manual power of man * * is greater than that of 
woman ; * * before puberty the ratio is three to two ; 
and it afterwards becomes nine to five." * 

These large proportions probably give but a contrast 
of the strength of the sexes, in the direct exertion of 
force to overcome a resistance, but can scarcely repre- 
sent the relative proportion of the sum of their muscular 

* Quetelet on Man. 
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activity. The form of the skeleton (narrow in the 
thoracic region, and expanded in the pelvic) places the 
female sex at a disadvantage, a like amount of muscular 
exertion in woman going for less than it will in man. 
Moreover, a woman may show less power when con- 
centrating her strength in a single effort, than when 
distributing it over a longer time, or a larger surface. 
Taking the sum of muscular action in the body, as 
shown for instance in travelling a long journey on foot, 
we should not expect to find a disproportion between 
the sexes so great as that shown in Quetelet's results. 
On other grounds also we had wished to compare the 
results given by M. Quetelet with observations of other 
statists; for the former seems to have made no ex- 
periments to test female strength between the ages of 
twenty-five and fifty, his proportions bearing reference 
chiefly to ages below twenty-five. This is to be 
regretted the more that, so far as can be judged, after 
the age of twenty-five, female strength exhibits a 
greater ratio to that of man than prior to that age; 
and in particular, is possessed of greater endurance, 
maintaining itself more firmly after reaching maturity. 

Nevertheless, making ftdl allowance for these consi- 
derations, in muscular strength is the great inferiority of 
woman ; and, while this by no means implies inferiority 
of intelligence, the hardship of restricting her to menial 
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oocapationfl of industry, where deficient strength mast 
tell most against her, is sufficiently obvious.* 

The average weight of the brain in adult man is 
49^ ounces, in adult woman, 44 ounces ; but, on the 
other hand, the whole body of man is heavier than that 
of woman. The proportion borne by the weight of the 
brain to that of the body, is in adult man as 1 to 36*5 
in adult woman as 1 to 36*45. At birth, the corre- 
sponding proportions were — in boys, 1 to 5*85, in girls, 
1 to 6'5.t Thus, though at birth the boy has prop<»*- 
tionally a somewhat larger brain, in adult life the pro- 
portion is exactly, or almost exactly, alike — a fact not 
without significance; for, assuming the relative size of 
the brain to be a measure of cerebral power, and seeing 
that BO much of the nervous energy of man is spent in 
muscular activity, there is left to woman a larger 
measure of cerebral faculty for intellectual or other 
appliances. 

The weight of the cerebellum, as compared with that 

* " If the moral and inteUectual strength (of women) be less (than 
that of men), they should enjoy more of the protecting eare of civilized 
society, one of the great objects of which is to place the weak on a 
level with the strong. Their education should be such as to develop 
to the utmost whatever moral and intellectual power they are pos- 
sessed of; and when compelled to fight the stem battle of life, with 
stronger and it may be abler competitors, they should at least have 
fair play, and have no other difficulties thrown in their way than 
nature has imposed." — Westminster Beview, JtUy, 1850. 

t Quain*8 Anatomy, Fifth Edition, p. 668, et teq. 
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of the cerebrum, is in man as 1 to 8^, in wcrman as 
lto8J. 

The proportion borne by the weight of the lungs to 
the weight of the whole body is in man as 1 to 37, in 
woman as 1 to 43 ; * and it is argued that the smaller 
proportion, indicates in woman a corresponding inferiority 
in respiratory action, and that this, in turn, implies a 
constitutional inferiority in all vital action, including 
that of the mind. In answer to this inference, we 
would simply remark that, till it be ascertained to what 
extent the smaller measure of respiration is referable to 
the confessedly inferior muscular action of the female, 
it is impossible to attribute it in any degree to deficient 
mental vigour. Muscular action, seeiag it is so constant 
and voluminous, must draw deeply on all the vital 
energies; and, if the muscular strength of woman is 
so very inferior to that of man, the difference in the 
amount of respiration (whidi is only as 6 to 7) may be 
traceable to l^at source alone. 

It will probably be found, that difference of sex has 
much the same influence on the hiunan constitution as 
difference in climate ; that the contrast obtaining between 
tlie qualities of the two sexes inhabiting a given latitude, 
is pretty much the same as the contrast between the 

* Quain's Anatomy, fifth edition, p. 1143. 
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mental qualities of indiyiduals of the same sex inliabit- 

ing different latitudes ; that the physiological and mental 

attributes of women inhabiting the wheat regions, are 

^ore nearly allied to those of men inhabiting the vine 

regions, than to those of men living in the same countries 

as the former ; that women inhabiting tiie vine districts 

are more nearly allied to men of the olive districts, and 

so on. Observation seems to warrant an analogy of this 

sort : — ^the female sex difiPering in general from the male 

in a given clime, not only in smaller size and inferior 

muscularity, but also in possessing greater vivacity of 

disposition, of mental faculty, and of expression; in 

exhibiting a stronger development of personal and social 

sentiment, superior taste, and a more intimate subjection 

of intellect to the sensations and emotions. These 

diversities correspond to the contrast between individuals 

of the same sex inhabiting different climates — ^as we 

find on comparing the men of North Germany with 

those of England, the men of England with those of 

France, the men of France with those of Italy. If the 

analogy now drawn be true, the mental development of 

the female sex in England, supposing it to follow an 

independent growth, would probably correspond more 

with the warm civilization of Italy than with that 

hitherto characteristic of the other sex in our own 

country. 
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§2. 

It remains for us to notice the contrast that it is 
sometimes attempted to draw between the sexes, not 
in general cerebral power, but in specific qualities of 
mind, from which also as is contended may be seen the 
inferiority of the female. It is said that, in specific intel- 
lectual operations, deficiencies can be traced in women, 
referable only to fundamental weaJmess of intellect. 

Nevertheless, we believe that it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to point to any one talent, to any one faculty, 
to any specific intellectual quality, that woman is deficient 
in. Is, for instance, her perception less clear than that of 
man P Is her memory weaker P Are her powers of com- 
parison less happy P Has she a less fertile invention P 
Has she less skiU in balancing and combining diverse 
agencies P Judging woman by her bearing within the 
sphere to which she is familiar, we are not aware of any 
great defect in these mental qualities ; and yet, supposing 
a mind well famished with these, where can there lurk 
any great intellectual deficiency P * 

* '^ As long as boys and girls run about in the dirt, and trundle 
hoops together, they are both precisely alike. If you catch up one- 
half of these creatures and train them to a particular set of actions 
and opinions, and the other half to a perfectly opposite set, of course 

D D 2 
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• 

According to some, it is in wont of concentration that 
the mental inferiority of woman lies ; they think that she 
cannot at a given time summon so many faculties as man 
to meet a difficult juncture ; that she cannot sustain her 
effort for an equal time ; that she cannot acquire and 
turn to definite account a similar breadth of accomplish- 
ment. Had it been necessary to obviate this view by ex- 
traneous considerations, we might have adverted to the 
imperfect health of women of the middle ranks — to the 
failure, the disappointment, the misdirected aim of their 
lives — agencies amply sufficient to account for the broken 
mental energies of many; or we might have taken 
refuge in the views of those holding that, if woman is 
wanting in power to summon up faculty for a great 
effort, she compensates the want by more assiduous 
return at short intervals to any task assigned to her ; 
but on these considerations, important as they are, we 
need not dwell, seeing that, to our belief, women are 
not inferior to men in power of concentration. There 
is no want among us of women possessing strength 
of mind and energy of character, fitted to cope man- 
fully with reverses of fortune, with unforeseen diffi- 

their underBtandings wiU differ, as one or the other sort of occu- 
pations has called this or that talent into action. There ia surely 
no occasion to go into any deeper or more abstruse reasoning in order 
to explain so simple a phenomenon.'' — JSidney Smithes Works, vol. i. 
p. 200. 
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cultiefi, with pamM grieyances or active evils that, 
but for care, tact, and bravery, would involve in 
rum aU connected with them; there is no want of 
wamen of dear and firm purpose, capable of sustained 
energy towards the attainment of that purpose ; there 
is no want of women of versatile faculty aaad varied 
accomplishment, apt in the use of these for compassing 
a definite end. lU-healih, want of steady occupation, a 
fritted a^y life, the lutbit of deferring m ttieir judgments 
and in their actions to ihe dicta of others, have paralyzed, 
no doubt, the usefulness of many ; but fortunately there 
are others to whom at some time of life, sound healtii, 
bcB^ hands, freedom of action, and adequate motive, 
afforded ample stimulus to the energies, and an oppor- 
tunity of displaying the firm purpose, the perseverance, 
the skill, and the address, of which the sex is truly 
capable. 

But (others urge), is not woman unable to conduct, or 
even to foUow, a ohain of reasoning P Can she under- 
stand the abstract sciences P Is it possible for her to 
appreciate the rules of logical inquiry, or to reason but 
at haphazard sni empirically P We believe of woman 
that she in present (aroumstances dislikes abstract 
reasoning, but not that she is incapable of it. A 
direwd man of the world, too, dislikes abstract reasoning, 
would not trust one link of it ; this, however, is not to say 
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that, had his education afforded the neoeesary traming, 
he oonld not have understood its methods and its force. 
For our powers of reasoning we are indebted almost 
entirely to education — ^to long and artificial training in 
grammar, in mathematics, in logic — ^to the technical 
instruction we received in preparation for our profes- 
sions ; had it not been for the many years devoted to this 
elaborate training, we too should have been impatient 
under abstract reasoning. The inability of woman to 
follow its intricacies is nothing more than the inability 
of 999 out of every 1000 men to do the same, seeing 
neither were ever trained to it. Besides, abstract 
reasoning sfi usually practised, has defects of its own, 
which, under the keen eye of woman, bring upon it 
some measure of just contempt. The debates and 
arguments of men appear to her to be for the most part 
artificial and wire-drawn, tilts of lawyer-like skill, at 
once insecure and insincere. 

Nor is there any inaptitude in the female organization 
to undergo the amount of drill requisite to proficiency 
in a complex art or in a complex branch of study. The 
wonderfiil amount of labour gone through by young 
women at school (in learning languages, for example, 
or m pianoforte practice), indicates an endurance, a 
pliability of nerve, and a power of application equal to 
what is requisite for the most abstruse study. The 
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complex nervous action exhibited in the use of a foreign 
tongue, or in the performance of a piece of music, is the 
result of drill as continuous, as elaborate, and in itself as 
distasteful, as any other kind of intellectual drill. It is 
from custom that women are led to reconcile themselves 
to the one ; and it is from custom that they are led to 
cherish dislike to the other. 

It is said that woman's disUke to abstract study is 
shown very early — at school, for instance, in her aver- 
sion to the multiplication table ; but we would fain see 
the boy that liked the multipKcation table! Girls, if 
there were any object to look forward to, as at present 
there is none, could team mathematics as well as boys 
(andHihat is not saying much), and would find the study 
as congenial as any other. In point of fact, many 
women are good mathematicians. To the study by 
women of the other sciences, as natural philosophy, 
there is really no obstacle, provided the same measure 
of care, patience, and preparation is allotted to it as is 
at present given by boys. The usual attempt to overleap 
the difficulties of scientific study, by cramming artificially 
into a few lessons what should have a year or two's 
growth in the mind, serves only to irritate and disgust 
the student. Indeed, considering the means usually 
adopted to indoctrinate the female mind with scientific 
lore, it is rather to the credit of the sex that they 
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protest against tbe unnatural dose. With their present 
preparation, women (in this also resembling the Tast 
majority of men) prefer that their feu^ulties grapple with 
the concrete, the tangible, the practicaL 

And this remark leads us to another important 
inquiry — ^will not the taste of woman always lean to the 
concrete? Aissuming that, if fittingly educated, she 
may show no incapacity for abstract scientific culture, 
would her choice, her taste, lead her to devote much 
time to itP This is an important question, though it 
does not involve the point of intellectual capacity at all ; 
assuming capacity, would not woman, in preference to 
the material sciences, cultivate rather those d^artmeuts 
of philosophy that address themselves to the phenomena 
of human life — the philosophy of mind, character, and 
morals, the philosophy of society and its various 
organisms? 

It may be so ; indeed, there are striking reasons for 
thinking that it will be so ; that women will direct their 
powa% more especially to the mental and social sciences, 
and will be able to do mankind good service in that 
field of thought. But, before noting these reasons, we 
would once more, and for the last time, renew a caution, 
so frequently urged in this essay, that for every great 
work there is a still greater preparation, — ^tiiat thou^ 
the fruit may be pulled in a day, to obtain that fruit the 
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tree has first to be planted and reared. Nowhere more 
than in their crude speculations in mental and social 
philosophy is shown that impulse of women to run full 
tilt^ but without armour, training, or weapon, wherever 
their fancies see some shadow of a *^ mission " to achieve, 
and nowhere is the futiliiy of such fitful effort more 
apparent. Aspiration, the vague desire to effect some 
good, however essential that sentiment may be to per- 
fection of character, and even to ultimate success in 
any great effort, must never be mistaken for abiUtj/ to 
effect. Aspiration is quite another thing from talent, 
combined with suitable preparation and fit means. In 
reference to industrial pursuits, the folly has already 
been pointed out of supposing women can look for 
success if they enter on business late in life, merely as 
a second thought, instead of devoting themselves in 
early years to preparation for it ; and a fortiori, for the 
highest intellectual undertaking, is early, careful, and 
devoted preparation essential. If it were folly to set 
to amputate a limb a person that never learned anatomy, 
to set to watch a fever or an obstetric case a person 
that never learned physiology,* it were still greater 
folly to attempt to read the laws of astronomy without 

* And yet by such physicians are the humbler classes usually 
serred ; midwiyes and nurses, even where they pretend to take medical 
instruction, are, from advanced age and want of early education, 
incapable of benefitting by it. 
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first learning mathematies ; to think of understanding 
the differential calculus, without first learning algebra ; 
to think of solving problems of physiology wiiliout 
first learning chemistry ; and it were the highest folly of 
all to dogmatize on mental and social science without 
a careful grounding in the methods of material science. 
We are far, therefore, from believing that, with the 
inadequate preparation women now have, any important 
contribution to mental or social science can at present 
be expected of them ; but, with improved culture, and 
from a new generation, we believe that much may be 
looked for. 

There are certain branches of scientific inquiry in 
which, owing to peculiar intellectual characteristics, 
women, with suitable preparation, have a greater 
chance of success than men. In the first place, woman 
can more readily than man detect, in a group of con- 
nected phenomena, the presence of a pervading element, 
which it were impossible to trace by physical analysis. 
Did the element to be detected admit of separation 
from its concrete group by means of any mechanical, 
chemical, or similar process, man, with his present train- 
ing, would have less difficulty than woman in tracing 
it out; but, combined inseparably with its concrete, 
it IS far more amenable to her delicate sense and 
keen perception. The fondness of woman for the study 
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of natural history indicates the faculty we speak of. 
It is impossible by ordinary processes to analyze the 
characteristics of the various species of plants and 
animals — characteristics lurking chiefly in the general 
arrangement of parts, in shades of form and colour, in 
an aggregate of minute distinctions, which cannot be 
tested ift a crucible or put into an equation, but must 
be studied in the concrete, must be detected in the 
individual organism, as it grows or lives ; in short, to 
trace the protean types of natural history implies an 
eye of peculiar sense, a peculiar perceptive talent, a 
peculiar faculty of mind. To the same source is attri- 
butable the taste or tastefulness characteristic of 
woman, which is neither more nor less than the 
perception of some SBsthetic quality pervading an object 
or group of objects — a quality incapable of analysis, 
or of separate existence, but characteristic of the group 
as a whole, and constituting its tone, its harmony, its 
beauty, or breathing its expression, its artistic effect. 
And to the same source is to be traced another power 
universally accorded to woman — ^the instinctive detection 
of character, the faculty of divining the mainspring of the 
conduct, the ruling motive of life, the principal desire or 
taste by which the mind is actuated. As in the preceding 
examples, elements of character cannot be tested by ulti- 
mate analysis, but must be judged of in their place, as 
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ihey are seen in the concrete ; for they aee inseparable 
from the individnaly from the thousand circnmstanoes 
of his position, from his thousand sayings and doings, 
many of which are in themselves tiifling. Being so, 
they are more open to the ken of woman than to 
the duUer sight of man. She more readily than man 
can test, can divine, can measure iiie motives «nd the 
character of others. 

Superiority in a lenity so important (combined with 
due preparation), cannot but give woman great advan- 
tages for the culture of many departments of literature, 
for the pursuit of many industxial callings ; but above 
all it; seems to confer upon her a speeud qualification to 
aid in advancing the moral and social sciences. The 
construction of these depends in a peculiar degree on the 
exercise of the perceptive feiculty now under notice, 
applied to the classification of phenomena according to 
types or jEamilies. The qualities characteristic of mental 
and social organisms, the laws of mental and sodal 
actioQ, are as littie cognizable by separative analysis, 
as were, in the science of natural history, tiie cbaxac- 
teristics and the laws of development of plants and 
animals. And, not only is it impossible to separate «ny 
one element from tiie living organism in which it is 
found, or to submit it to special tests and i^eoial study, 
as a chemical element is tested and studied ; but» in 
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organisms of mental and social life, the component 
elements are so constantly subject to change, — ^now 
yanishing, now re-appearing, — assuming each hour, and 
in each individual, a degree of strength different from 
that shown at other times , or in other individuals ; 
acting on each occasion in combination with new 
elements, new circumstances, new arrangements — that 
all attempt to tabulate the phenomena were hopeless* 
The presence of a given element, therefore, or the 
strength of that element, can only be judged of by a nioe 
balancing of our perceptions, by a nice comparison i& 
the mind's eye, of the many phases the organism 
assumes in its ever-changing details, viewing these 
detaUs in their mutual relations with each other, and 
with the organism as a whole. By this method of 
observing, this method of judging from "concomitant 
variations,*' does it alone appear possible to detect the 
presence or to gauge the strength, of moral and social 
elements as they are seen, actuating the individual in 
every day life, or swaying the stationary or progres- 
sive social atom. To moral and social science, then, 
has the method of investigation now pointed out 
to be yet applied with the most interesting results. 
The whole region of character, its elements, and its 
development, have yet to be laid open; the social 
philosophy of each motive has yet to be worked out. 
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peihaps with as great elaboration and with as remaik- 
able results, as the motiye of money-making has its 
laws set forth in the scienoe of political economy ; and 
this great work mnst be accomplished chiefly by dassify- 
ing the phenomena according to types or families, and 
by determining laws throngh the logical method of 
** concomitant Tariations." In the field thns marked out 
mnch aid is to be looked for firom woman — always pro- 
vided that in early life she receiye dne preparation. 

Bnt there is another adyantage possessed by women, 
fitting them for special cultore of the moral and social 
sciences, and consisting in that yery characteristic of 
mind usually assigned as the sonroe of their distaste 
for abstract science — the difficolty women have in 
acquiring an interest in those intellectual problems that 
haye no direct relation with the fedings. In man, intel- 
lect has been developed .chiefly in its rdations with the 
external world, with the abstractions of number and 
foim, with the laws that goyem moyements of uncon- 
sdouSy or at least of objectiye, nature. Bnt, according to 
the principles both of physiology and psychology, the 
intellect has also relations with the internal or subjec- 
tiye world — rdations that hitherto haye not receiyed the 
same development For the full development of these 
subjective relations of inteQect we look to woman rather 
than to num. Nature furnishes her more amply with 
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the materials to be worked upon, and her intellect is 
more wedded than his both to these materials and to 
that work. 

For the intellect is an organ of mind by no means 
unconnected with its other faculties ; so far from being 
independent of our sensations and ideas, it is truly but 
an active quality of these. Our sensations, our ideas, 
combine together or repel each other, recal the past or 
suggest the future, according to their natural relations 
or associations ; and the laws observed to govern these 
combinations and relations are known as the laws of 
intellect. Intellectual character depends, therefore, first 
on the nature of the sensations or ideas dominant in our 
mind; and secondly, on the intellectual quality either 
inherent in these ideas or added to them by culture. 
In man, as we have said, the dominant sensations have 
hitherto been objective, have had reference to the 
material world; and although, doubtless, subjective 
feelings fill a certain breadth of his nature, in woman 
these occupy a far larger place. The emotional nature 
of woman is wider and richer than the emotional nature 
of man. 

Moreover it appears to us that the emotions of 
women exhibit higher intellectual qualities than the 
emotions of men. Despite her inferior culture, it 
appears to us that woman not only possesses a richer 
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store of materials than man, but that the intellectaal 
quality of these materials is of a higher order than his ; 
that her emotional nature is not only richer, but more 
discriminatiye ; that in self-examination or in testing 
the character of others, she has a more delicate sense 
of the yarions shades of feeling — can keep these more 
constantly present to the mind— -can follow their action 
more rapidly and more accurately — can compare them 
with more nicety— can recall flie memory of fliem, flie 
idea of them, more vividly— can project them into the 
fature in happier combinations; in a word, those pro- 
cesses of intellect so efficientiy applied by man to a 
study of the outer world, woman seems capable of 
applying as efficientiy to a study of the inner world. 
She has the same easy command of emotional elements 
as man has of material elements ; with proper culture 
will be able to analyze, discriminate, and classify the 
one, as man has analyzed, discriminated, and classified 
the other ; will be able to trace the relations, the laws, 
of spiritual life, with the same exactness as man has 
traced the relations and the laws of matter and of 
organic life. Very littte progress has yet been made in 
the development of emotional and social science ; and if 
we are right in believing that the subjective sensations 
of woman are moje vivid and more articulate than 
those of man ; that her intellect is more bound up with 
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these a£i its natural material, more founded on these 
as its natural substratum ; that, with her, intellect con- 
sists to a marked degree in the intellectual action of one 
emotion, or shade of emotion, on another ; — ^is it too 
much to expect, when her education in the methods of 
inquiry pursued in other sciences shall have fitted her 
to grapple with the more complex problems of social 
and mental philosophy, that she may in these even 
outstrip the other sex P 



§ 3. 

We would sum up the conclusions arrived at in these 
three chapters on the intellectual capacity of woman, in 
this> — ^that it is impossible, with the data as yet at 
command, satisfactorily to compare her mental powers 
' with those of man ; that the historic inferiority hitherto 
characteristic of her position is attributable to sources 
in no way connected with her inherent qualities of 
mind; and that, confining our regard to her fitness 
for undertaking the ordinary duties of industry, in its 
higher as in its lower branches, experience has shown 
no deficiency of capacity sufficient to justify the present 
restrictions to her free employment in these. 

We here close our review of the industrial and social 

B S 
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position of women in the middle and lower ranks ; and, 
considering the large proportion of the population com- 
prised in these ranks, the high consideration they in 
modem times enjoy, the personal cnltore they have 
acquired, and the promise they hold out of still higher 
culture, it is not unnatural for us to fear lest we have 
been found unequal to the responsibilities imposed by so 
graye a task. We have endeayoured, howeyer, to form 
our judgments impartially, to offer su^estions tem- 
perately, to pay due regard to existing circumstances, 
and, aboye all, to deal with realities. The subject is a 
difficult one to grapple with, and one on which it is 
proper that opinions should not be rashly formed; the 
most, therefore, we can look for is, that the yiews we 
haye urged receiye attentiye consideration, and, in 
future discussions, haye greater weight giyen them 
than heretofore. 

In the estimate attempted of the character and 
aptitude of woman, we haye endeayoured neither to 
flatter nor to depreciate ; neither to ascribe to her 
superhuman endowments, or immunity from the hard- 
ships of human destiny, nor to degrade her to a 
leyel unworthy of her. And we haye diown no wish 
to raise up one sex against the other; for, xmfidrly 
treated as woman is, the injustice has re- acted too 
seyerely on the other sex to admit of any other 
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result, than that both should now make common cause 
to remedy the eviL We are equally far jfrom desiring 
to make woman unhappy in her present sphere. Ghreat 
as the drawbacks are that characterise it, it still 
possesses for her many flources of satisfection. A large 
share of the affections^ the exercise of a sympathetic 
nature, the kindly offices of life, the quiet of home, the 
prudent management of the household, the graces of 
personal accomplishment, are all, in some measure, 
within her reach. Whaterer effort be made after im- 
provement, at least let woman keep hold of these. 
There are degrees in everything ; and the satisfactions 
available to her within her present sphere are much im- 
paired by the many drawbacks. attending her imperfect 
social relations ; but we fully admit the importance of 
preserving, in all changes, the influence of home, as 
the healthiest, the most lasting, the warmest, the deepest 
source of human happiness, and of social and individual 
worth; and we trust that, in the present treatise, we 
have not failed to do justice to that important element. 



THE END. 
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